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AT THE 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, May 21, 1838, 


‘The following Report from the Council was read :-— 


Since our last anniversary, sixty-five new members have been 
lected, and ten vacancies have occurred in the Society, which 
now consists of 600 members, exclusive of Foreign Honorary and 
Corresponding Members. 

During the past year we have had to deplore the loss of our 
Jate most gracious Sovereign, William the Fourth; a monarch 
Whose name, associated as it is in the annals of our country with 
the progress of discorery in Africa, Australis, and in both the 
Atetic and Antarctic Oceans, must ever live in the remembrance 
of the Geographical Society as ita first munificent Patron and 
Benefactor. 

The Council hare great gratification in announcing that Her 
Majesty Quees Vicronsa has been graciously pleased to become 
the Patron, and to continue to the Geographical Society the same 
aumual donation of a Royal Premium which had been originally 
granted to it by ber royal predecessor. 


Finances —The state of the finances of the Society, the details 
of which are annexed, continues satisfactory. The only item of 
extroordinary expenditure consists in 150/. towards the expedition 
4m British Guayona, but this has been paid ont of the annual 
income without touching upon the capital stock invested in the 
funds. 
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Publi “The Journal of the Society for 1897, as in 

former! ¥eitrs! Las been published ‘in two parts; and it may be 
safely @iurted that it is not inferior to any of the former volumes, 
cithét#n the importance of its matter, or in the correctness of its 
illdstietions, 
*«, Aw attempt has also been mace to reduce Arabic and Oriental 
ngfnes to’ one standard of orthography; and on this subject the 
Council gladly! embrace’ the opportunity afforded them of re- 
cording their thanks to their learned Foreign Secretary, to whose 
able and gratuitous assistance they are indebted for much of the 
‘vale of the various communications, contained in the Geographical 
Journal, cormected with the East, 

The Council have also to acknowledge the continued zealous 
co-operation of Mr, John Arrowsmith in superintending the 
Arawing and engraving the Illustrations of the volume. 

Hitherto the Journal of the Society has been published in two 
parts, in the months of May and November each year, but the 
‘Council, having considered that much of the valuc of geographical 
information depends upon its being made public with aa little 
delay as possible; have determined in future to publish the first 
part of the Journal in February, the second in May, and the third, 
as at pregent, in November, Acting upon this resolution, the 
second part of Vol. VIII. is now laid on the table. 

‘The first edition of Part 1. Vol, 111. of the Journal having 
Teen exhausted, while the demand for it still continues both by 
the public at lage and by new members desirous of procuring 
complete sets of the Society's ‘Transactions, the Council has 
directed it to be reprinted, and it is now ready. 

The Grammar of the Cree Langunge, by Mr. Howse, which 
was undertaken conjointly with the Church Missionary Society, 
advances towards completion; but it will not be ready for publi- 
cation before the close of the present year. 


Her Majesty's Donation.—The Royal Premium for 1837 has 
heen awarded by the Conncil t Lientenant-Colonel Cursxey, 
‘of the Royal Artillery:—for his various travels in the East pre« 
‘paratory to the plan of the Euphrates expedition ;—for the energy 
‘ond perseverance shown by him in its general conduet, and during 
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its progress;—and for the valuable materials both in comparative 
and physical geography, resulting from the labours of the expe- 
dition, in the countries of Northern Syrin, Mesopotamia, and 
the delta of Susiana. 

Nor can the Council omit while acknowledging the claims of 
Colonel Chesney as the original projector and leader of this ex- 
pedition, to notice how materially be was aided throughout this 
arduous undertaking by the zealous and cheerful co-operation of 
the officers and men associated with him; namely, Major Est- 
court, 43rd regiment, who was in command during tlie ascent of 
the Karin, &c; the late Lieutenant Murphy, Royal Engineers, 
astronomer; Lieutenant Lynch, 1.N., and after bis departure 
Lieutenant Cleayeland, R.N., who commanded the novel part of 
the expedition; Mr. Ainsworth, as gcologist and naturalist; Mr. 
Rassam, a natiye of Mosil, as interpreter; the lote Lieutenant 
Cockburn and Dr. and, Mr.Staunton; of the Royal Artillery; and 
Messrs. Eden, Charlewood, and Fitz-Jomes, Lieutenants in the 
Royal Navy. 

‘Other enterprising travellers have also established strong claims 
t the gratitude of the Society; and among these Captain Anax- 
axpee, of the 42nd regiment of Royal, Highlanders, for his late 
journey in South Africa from the Cape of Good Hope aeross the 
Orange river, and through the country of the Great Namdquas 
to Walvisch Day; thence 200 miles due east to the country of the 
Daimaras, and by a different route back to the Orange river. In 
the course of this journcy several new objccts in natural history 
Lave been added to our collections—some account of the Dimaras 
has been obtained—and the features of an extensive part of 
Litherto unexplored country has been traced’on our maps. 

Mr. W. 1. Hasirrow is especially entitled w honourable 
mention for the zeal he has shown in the collection of geogra- 
phical and other information in his various journeys, during the 
jears 1836-7, throughout Asin Minor, from the ruins of Anni on 
the cast to Smyrna on the west: in the course of which he has 
fixed the sites of sercral ancient cities—has given an account of 
the geological formation of the country—and, in comparative and 
physical geography, has furnished valuable data for the improve- 
‘ment of our maps of Asia Minor and part of Armenia. 
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Messrs, Drasx and Simeson claim our warmest spplause ; 
these two enterprising officers of the Hudson's Bay Company 
have successfully traced the hitherto unexplored country between 
Point Barrow and Franklin's Farthest ; and thus has a continaous 
line of 60° in extent of the northern coast of America been ex~ 
plored by British hardihood and perseverance, 

Lastly, the Inbours of Mr. Scuompurck in British Guayana, 
which it is hoped are not yet terminated, claim especial notice, for 
the perseverance he has manifested, in spite of an unhealthy 
climate, in exploring the rivers Essequibo, Berbice, and Corentyn 
—in obtaining much topographical information—and for having 
very materially added to our knowledge of the natural productions 
of that rich and fertile country. 


Aucziliary Association—The Bombay Geographical Society, 
originally a branch af our own, has received such encouragement 
in India as to proceed to the publication of its own ‘Transactions, 
the two first volumes of which have been transmitted to us; from. 
those, and from the future publications of that Society, now inde- 
pendent, notices will from time to time appear in our Journal. 

‘On this occasion the Council have to direct attention to the 
great value of the papers on the hydrography of the rivers 
and coasts of India and Arabia, contributed by the officers of the 
Indian Navy. 

From the Egyptian Society at Cairo no communication has 
been received. 


Original Expeditions.—Of the expeditions more immediately 
under the control af the Society, the Report of that into the in- 
terior of South Africa has been published in the First Part of 

Vol. VIL. of our Journal, 

In British Guayana a dotailed Report of Mr, Schomburgk's 
ascent of the rivers Berbice and Corentyn appeared in Vol. VIL: 
since which Mr, Schomburgk has again ascended the river Esso- 
quibo to its junction with the river Rupuntiny: following the 
upward course of the latter, he ascended its tributaries, the 
Rewa and Quitaro, and on the 171h November, 1837, the date 
of his last letters, be had reached the latitude of 2° $1! N., some 
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miles beyond his extreme point on the former expedition, and was 
then about to start to explore the mountain range of the Sierra 
Acaray, and to connect, if possible, his observations with those of 
Baron Humboldt, on the Orinoco, one of the principal objects 
originally contemplated by the expedition. 

The Council have thought fit to give their countenance and sup- 
port, in conjunction with the Society for the promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, to an expedition about to proceed to Kurdistdn, its 
object being to make acquaintance with the Nestorian Christians, 
and the mountainous country they inhabit in the districts of Ha- 
kari, Julamenik, Amadfyab, &e. 

Mr. Ainsworth, well known os naturalist to the Euphrates 
expedition, and Mr. Rassam, a Nestorian Christian, a native of 
Mosfil, already mentioned as interpreter to the same expedition, 
were strongly recommended by Colonel Chesney as fit persons 
40 conduct such a mission; and the Council, considering the ox- 
ploring Kurdistan a proper object for making uso of part of 
the funds intrusted wo their charge, bave appropriated the sum of 
5001,, to be divided over two years, for this purpose. The Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge have contributed a like sum 
for the furtherance of the objects of this expedition. 

Tn consequence of this decision no time has been lost in making 
the requisite arrangements for the departure of the expedition ; 
the joint instructions to the travellers have been carefully pre- 
pared; they are furnished with good instraments; the necessary 
passports and firmans are procured; Mr. Rassam bas already 
gone to Malta on his way to Constantinople; Mr. Ainsworth, 
mecompanied by Mr. Russell, as his assistant, will shortly leave 
‘London to take up his bead-quarters at Mosii! ; and the Council 
confidently anticipate a valuable harvest of geographical and 
general information, relating to the countries of Mesopotamia and 
Kordistén, from the well-tried zeal and energy of the individuals 
fo who the charge of the expedition is intrusted. 

A proposal, originating cntirely with Egyptian travellers, for 

ing, by means of a native of Dongola, the course and sources 
‘of the Babr el Abind, or western branch of the river Nile, having 
heen brought before the notice of the Society, the Council have 
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considered it right to yote a sum of 50/. for the furtherance of the 
object of such an expedition, 


Foreign and Colonial Correspmdence-—Three Corresponding 
Members have been added to the Society during the past year— 
Colonel Larix of the Dépdt de la Guerre, at Paris; Don José 
de Urcuiry, at Opartas and Men Pedro de Anorrts, at 


Buenos Ayres, author uny jection of documents re- 
lative tothe Riode la kia} aut ——_ouncil haye great pleasure 


in noticing the gradual = rease of the Foreign and 
Colonial Corresponde ‘ 


Library.—A list of tade to the Library, con~ 
sisting of about two busmevw +sumesyae printed with this Report. 
For many of these works the Society is indebted to the liberality 
of Foreign Academies; but more particularly to the Dépét de la 

- Marine, at Paris, for several yaluable donations. 
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‘Aba Special Meeting of the Council of the Society, held.on July®, 
1897, the following Address to the Throne was ayreed upon. 


To tne Qoxen’s Most Excnrinnt Mistery. 


i 
The bumble Address of the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 


Most Guactous Sovrreian, 


We, your Masisrv's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Royal Geographical Society, beg leave 
fo approach your Throne, and most respectfully to offer, in the 
name of the Society, our sincere condolence on the occasion of 
the death of His late Majesty. 

Tn common with all classes of your Maststy's subjects, we have 
od the loss of a beloved Sovereign; bat the Royal Geo- 
ical Society bas especial cause to revore the memory of 
liam the Fourth as their first gracious and munificent Patron, 
Vet whilst expressing our sense of gratitude to our late illus- 
irious Sovereign, we feel that the choering duty awaits us of re- 
speetfully offering our congratulations on the happy accession of 
your Masksry to the Throne of a great empire; and we beg per- 
mission to offer our heartfelt thanks for your Masesry's gracious 
eopdescension and munificence in granting to us the honour of 
‘cola? Patronage and in bestowing upon the Society a Royal 
discorory. 


for the enenuragement of geographical science and 


England has achieved some of her proudest triumphs under 
the sovereignty of a Queen; the annals of our country record the 
names of c, the celebrated circumnayigator, and of Ralcigh, 
the adventurous discoverer, both distinguished during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and we confidently anticipate that the reign 
of your Mazesry will be equally famed for its glory and prosperity, 

for the promotion of geographical knowledge. 

‘That your Masesty's reign may be rendered illustrious os the 
era of important discoveries which may diffuse the blessings of 
Grilization throughout the globe, as well as endeared to the affec- 
tions of & free and grateful people, is the earnest wish and ardent 
Prayer of your Masesry’s loyal subjects the President, Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and Council of the Royal Geographical Sor 


(Signed by the President and Council.) 
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special meeting of the Society, held on Monday, the 14th 
May, 1838, for the purpose of presenting the Toyal Pramium 
to Cotane! Chesney, the President addressed him in the follow- 
ing words:— 


“Colonel _Cuxsxnx,—When, on two former occasions, the ennival 
Royal Premiums uwarded hy the Council of the Royal G 
‘Society were presented from this chair, first, to Captain Sir Jahn ond 
afterwards to Coptain Back, they were congratulated on the triumphs 
they had achieved over the difficulties which had met them im theregions 
of parca snows and ice, arnidst inhospitable und untrodden deserts, 
‘and on tracts of land which they hnd brought to Wehr for the first time 
since the world wos tenanted by man. \ 

“This now my no Ices pleasing duty to offer to you the warm acknow- 
ledgments of this Society, and to present to. you this Royal Premium, 
for the equally brilliant successes which have marked your fk 
under the opposite extreme of tempernture, in re-opening to the ci 
‘world a large portion of those countrics, which, in times of yore, were 
the scat of extensive monarchies, which abounded in flourishing and 
populous cities, and whose inhabitants were equally famed for their con- 
guess, their commerce, and their science, but which countries have 

een excluded from the pale of polished nations, and plunged in a 
of barbariem perhaps more to be deplored than the life ef the hunter in 
‘the woods, hecause. it presents a Paranda of the sloth and ignorance 
of savage life with the vices of degenerate civilization. 

“ In the year 1830 you were prompted by your own ardent zeal for the 
honour and welfare of your country, and by your with to confer uy 
a signal service, by extending its ‘commercial resources, with » direct 
view, too, to the enlargement of geographical knowledge, to visit the 
south-eastern provinces of the Turkish empire, You spent nearly three 
yeors in exploring these regione and in surveying the shores,depths, and 
allows of tie Baplirates is resolirces, dificnlti, and Tooideay tet 
order to nacertain the feasibility of its navigation with European vess 
properly constructed ; und thus making this river, once so celebrated in 
the annals of antiquity, but which had for twenty centuries rolled. 
its majestic waters uselesly to man, again available for the noblest pur- 
Poses of tife,—again to be a channel for social and commercial inter 
course: but not merely for the benefit of the Assyrian and the Chaldee, 
but for the great purpore of npproximoting, av nearly ae possible, the 
shores of Bxiein, dhe emporia of Europe, with the great towns of India, 
now the brightest spot on the continent of Avia. 

“This project, the offspring of your enlightened benevolence and 
patriotism, was followed up by your own characteristic energies aud 
after many difficules thrown in your way by the doubts and hesitntions 
natural to those who were to be responsible for the prudence of the 
undertuking, your views were adopted, and you succeeded in prevailing 
‘upon the Government to fit out the Euphmtcs Expedition. 

“On the results of this expedifion (whatever differences of opinion 
may etill exist respecting the practicability of adopting the line of the 
Fuphrates as the means of that regular commercial intercourse to which 
T have alluded), there can be but one opinion on the ability with which 
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it was planned, the foresight with which all the necessary i- 
D Pt eipeerorcieds too nil by athics itoan.tirented, and the 
cordial co-operation with which it was conducted to ite close by all who 
‘were assigned to you 0 assistants in the task. ‘These individuals have 
received ial proofs of approbation, whether by immediate 
‘ar by equally acceptable testimonies in the shape of employ- 
ment in the same countries; but it is the peculiar province of this 
and a most gratifying duty wt the same time, to testify their 
of the distinguished service you have rendered to the science 
sigeomphy, aa well in your firet independent journeys, as aflerwarda, 
hc (eds Riera settee ue ve ss the ree to 
‘paint the way, and to open the ruad into u large range of country hitherto 
ait imperfectly known; you, and those under your peer g bave 
navigated for the first time in modern hivtery two of the most 
Blasted vcr of the ancient world—the Euphrates and the Tigris 
you have added Imgely to our knowledge of Syrin, Mesopotamia, As- 
5 fim, med Susinnn. You have carried on # line of levels from Iskan 
i to Bir, and thence along the whole course of the Euphrates to 
Persian Gulf, | You have laid down the couree of the Orontes from 
its mouth to Jisr Hadid; and you have done more than enough to 
secure to yourself a plese amongst the distinguished geographers of our 
time, | are the idee which the Council of the Royal 





‘Queen Vietorin has placed at their disposal, for the reward and encourage- 


ment of jhien} researches ; and I have only to ndd the expression 
of hearty: satiefaction which I feel nt being the orgnn of the Society on 
this: ious occasion.” 


To this address Colonel Chesney replied :— 

~_“ Sir.—The honoiir just conferred by the Royal Geographical Society 
‘of Great Britain would be most gratifying to almost any man; and, for 
it must have an increased yaluc in my estimation, if I 
1 had any other claim to it than that of having been 

sail of the eneryetic men who actually performed the wark. 
1 © My indisidoal efforte prior to the late expedition have been kindly 
j, but IT must hope for permission to puss by altogether the descent 
Of the river Eupbrates in 1es0, which is now but a matter of imperfect 
fan, and the award being in reality for the Inte expedition, I 
ere feeling some regret that the rules of the Society did not per- 





to Urge the claims of those which wore greater than mine indivi- 

+ for T, at Teast, connot forget that the almost unequalled labour of 

‘the | neross Syria was chicily accomplished whilst [ was confined 
with a! fever, and that the leading discoveries in geography were rade 
pT wne not oven present, It ix true that overy yndividual performed 

pe ily; but the situations of some made them more cou- 
‘than others: for instance, the discovery of a new river, and the 

of Susiana, took place when J was in India, Major Estcourt 

ing then in cominand; and, aw you all know, the valuable mines, &e. in 

\: ‘Were met with by Mr, Ainsworth, when coming home from 


Shrutes steamer, which had been laid up at Bagdad, efter a suc-. 
of more than 3000 miles of unknown rivers; and it 
to observe, that this was accomplished under the direction of 


a 
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of 
the ition ; but us it has been decided otherwise, I accept the medul 
Staak sepeeeriatin ants diaper T moekd ete my ore EN 


to the President and other matted individuals the 
Council of this body at large, which, 1 aT oad to Big tae 
they have conferred, by permitting my name to be added to their 
‘numerous jist of members. 

“It may not be quite out of place to tay a few words about the Inte 
a which, we all know, was not popular; why, I cannot say, 
but Fam not without the hope that the distinction conferred om the ex- 
pedition this evening may, in time, lead to a different state of things, as 
the geography of Asia becomes better kriown. We have had to contend 
with (Felpeed and pees ite handmaid, to an extent which would 
have amusing if the effects had not becn #0 fatal. 

Men are realy to encounter the greatest dangers and the most trying 
difficulties for a brief period, but protracted trials like ours, during a tem~= 
perature which varied between 108° under a tent, and 8° below Zero in 
# house, with at least one serious attack of illness in individual’ 
case, are ¢eldom met with the same unshaken constancy displayed by the 
officers and men throughout this gigantic operation, which alternatel 
engaged Licutenant Lynch, and every other peryon, myself 
"This work, which would have been nothing, comparatively, if the 
had not broken up the judicious arrangements made as to camels, 

&c,, by Licutenant Lynch before we arrived, was effected, after the enc= 
cessive illness of Major Estcourt and all the others, by Lieutenant 
Cleaveland, who was in charge of the operation for the second time, 
when he brought in the last boiler to Port William, by means of L0¢ 
bollocks and fy-two men, guiding them through the deep mui. Be 
sides the difficulty, there wae another marked circumstance attending the 
trangport, viz., the decided honesty of the Arabs, who were intrusted with 
many valuable things, which were taken, unattended by any European, 
from a a to We wg wlmost invariably without loss; and sub- 
sequently they continued to bring our letters and parcels of mé 

wherever nae pened ioe “| with oa fidelity 5 indeed we never ad 

wit one misunderstanding during two years We were amongst 

different tribes of Arabs, 

“ The descent and survey of the river were commenced 16th Murch, 
1836, by the two vessels, which had been thus carried in frame from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and there successfully put a 
All went on well up to the 2tst of May, when our first and on}: ay 
occurred by the loss of the Tigris, and with her twenty fine fellows, 
‘most of our tools. 

“Great as this calamity was, which thus deprived ua of half our 

“means, both morally and physically, it had a decisive result on our ulte- 
ior proceedings, My instructions were to break up the expes 
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sr wen reece Tater rose ved a 
the President of the Bourd of (I een keind before the storm, « 
the contents of which I bad kept to myself, not to diecournge the others, 
and meaning to obey; but when the vessel was carritd to the bottom I 
determined to eantinie the expedition at my awn risk ; and T took back 
‘with gratitude on the willing support [ then received from every one, at a 
time when a recent calamity of such magnitude was instantly met by 


as offer to give up their pay, in order to lighten the expense, afd lesen 
mpsenponabilicy, ‘The Raphivates steather having continued the descent 
to Basrah with the same marked success as before, and there being 00 


and grest delay. 

“ On returning to the Euphrates, we examined the River Bahamishir, 
4nd Karito—then carried an Indion mail to Bagded ; ond ufter this was 
done we commenced the ascent of the Euphrates, when ite waters were 
at the lowest; but we found sufficient even for our large vessel, until an 
sceitene happened "ty cracking the cross-head of the air-pump, and she 
returned with one Engine only, Without the hope of dog anything 
more + but as itwas opportincly and succesfully repaired alongside the 
Hough Lindsay, the Euphrates was despatched to continue the examina 
Sad the rivers ae and the Tigris, under Major Estcourt, 

ii proctéded to Indin to arrange, if possible, for the continuance 
of the expedition. 1 succeeded in my object, but it was too late; for 
the pty at Ba ad ws already broken up, ia consequence of renewed 


During an undertaking which is mixed up, like a nursery tale, 
reeks, cataracts, deserts, and millions of Arabs living by the plun- 
of Aghia traveller, we had no accident whatever but the 


it 








by ies; Licutenant Murphy hi 
completed a series of observations from the Mediterranean Sea 
Gulf, which will transmit hit name to posterity a» having 
first to Jay down a certain base for future exploratory journeys 
‘may be made both to the northward and southward fiom it as a 
Objects have been obtained during the expedition by 
es gta to “as T hope to ae little justice in 
mow in preparation; therefore, I shall now merely beg the 
President and the rest of his fellow-labourers in the good cause of the 
advancement of yhical knowledge, to accept the warmest thanks 
of myself arid the other officers, for the marked distinction which has 
pon the late expedition—and may every such enterprise 
be. on their return by the fostering care of thie Society ! 
Steamer Was still at Bagdad without men to navigate 
her in February, but they were about to be sent fram Bombay, and an 
les. On their arrival, Lieutenant Lynch was to recommence ; 
“he is eupplicd with euitable m ‘0 return into the Euphrates, 
it will soon be shown that our opinion ws to this river being easy of 

f ‘was well founded, for it will then speak for itself," 


be 
to the | 
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Ata special meeting of the Society, held on the 8th May, 1837," 
fon pur ating the Reyal Premium to Captain 
ant Roy, RNS r. Hamilton, one of the Vice-Presidents, 


™ Captain Firz Ror,—In consequence of the unavoidable absence of 
the President of this rea T have been ed ae called pee to 
announce to you that the Council of the Royal Geographical ity 
have resolved to award to you the Royal Premium, given by His Ma- 
jeety, for the year 1836, in testimony of the high sense they entertain of 
the valuable additions innde by you to our knowledge of a large portian 
of the South American continent and the adjacent islinds, whilst you 
‘were employed in Hik Majesty's service, on the late survey of the coasts 
of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru. 

“Tt was in the autumn of the year 1831, that you were commissioned 

the Lords of the Admiralty to proceed in command of His Majesty's 

ip Beagle, to conduct thik importaut survey, which was to open to the 
commercial world 2 new torice of approaches into that part of South 
America, where are daily developing themsclves germs of political asso- 
cintions and mercantile prosperity. The eyes of all who were interested 
iv the subject were directed towards your operations, until your return 
to England in Noverber last, after having surveyed, either in person or 
at your own expense, seven thousand miles of coast, from the Rio dela 
Plata on the east, to Guayaquil on (he west side of South America, and 
having circummavignted the globe; and they how greet your re 
turn with a di of pleasure and gratification, and with a large portion 
of national pete commensurate with the magnitude of the acale om 
which you have acted, ani the unceasing perseverance which you 
Inve displayed in conducting to ite tern the task committed to your 
guidance. 

* During these five yours, ono of the firet of your discoveries laid opan 
to the commercial and scientific world the harbour of Bahia Blanco,in 
lat. 89° south, the only one, upon the eastern coast, in which u consider= 
able number of line-of-baitle ships can lie at mnchor. Ou the same 
const, in the fice of numerous difficulties, you explored, for the firet time, 
the deep and rapid river of Santa Cruz, from the coast in 50° south Int. 
to the Cordillera; the first occasion on which, we believe, this part of 
the continent of South America has ever been crossed by an European, 
You surveyed, ut yan sole expense, that very interesting and important 
feature in the political and physical geography of those seas, the Palk- 
Jand Ialands, You have given to our maps, besides the great’ inland 
‘waters, ealled those of Oiway and Skyring, 2 new and important channel 
through the Tierra del Fuego. On the western side of South America 
you have, for the firet time, lnid down the archipelago of islands lying to 
the south of Chiloe, called Chonos, in lut. 45° south. Amongst various 
material alterations in the old Spanish surveys of the shores of the Pa- 
cific and adjacent ‘lands, may be mentioned, as 2 sample of the rest, 





® Omitted by mistake in last year's Annual Report. 
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rata a te laden of Chile was found to be no Sees than 
‘twenty-five miles in error in latitude, as Inid down in them, 
Your term of service was an the poiut of expiring, and you were about 
a ee et ei neo : ceed 
a at own. ¢, for continuing and complet 
rte pl ia toad ae Vir oa i oa loayerel, ie realt of which bee 
een the examination of a great number of ports and roadsteads, of which 
tusny were oes knawn to be capable of admitting vessels. In 
cireumnavigating the globe, you have for the first time carried aeom- 
plete: Pairometia chain of measurement, by twenty-two cl 
ea habe (aa Deel from east to mes round the globe. 
emay tn oer arwladge of toe natal oop enn a 
to our ol ural > an 
feb en te bet account “pee the coribguaka 3 which 


ah in 1835, 
aa teach inrstig fi liscussion ie those who are engaged in physical 


” Pe Bap thoes who are best able to form a j 
the services you have rendered to the science of geograp! hat 


| navigators whose names adorn the maritime annals of this or 
other country. I cannot conclude without the expression of the 
ar lg ee which 1 fecl at being thus made the organ of commu- 
ates this mark of the high admiration end esteem in which 

you re orepen tara distinguished Society.” 


To this sltreos Captein Fitz Roy replied in the following 


nS age thank you for the deep gratification 
which I feel, 1 esr i failed a disclaim having such pretensions to the po 
sition in danhich the too frvouble opinion of the Royal Geographical 


‘would place mi 
“But, Sir, however “Title L may really be worthy of much thet you 
have been to say, I feel so decply that this honourable testi- 
rd approbation of my countrymen isa most ample reward 
for thone attempts to serve my country, which I am conscious of having 
Tande—that I beg you will accept febly attempted exprssion ef sin 
oy haben faligs, which cannot be shown adequately by words, 
et Sir, t9 mention, that the Royal Ganaetial Society 
ave removed. from my breast covery 1 feeling which had there 
LT now am rewarded for services, such as they were, 
een “es She Twas ae and Cae by ne saver 
ere support of the Hi her of the Admiralty, 
and ‘most cordial ape tion of oa een and the officers of 
the _ And, Sir, to sl ew my gratitude to the chisel Ee 
, over whom you aré now presiding, ce this 
meet that if, at “ farure aus, my humble efforts 
og likely to be nseful, T hall be willing and proud to 
duty to private happiness, 
Sir, there is a gentleman now present whose name I have 
orn vat, b 
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the cause of science. At hi he passed 6 
cause: ‘pelence. t his own expense > se voted $ 


wrecinted, OF the 
made parti 





Likely to result from the information obtained during this survey ; and I 
am sure you will be of opinion that they will be much enhanced by that 
information being made available to the public os Seema ms possible, 
All the charts plans are finished and deposited in the Hy shite 
Ofice 3 and the principal written information will be completed during 

i@ year. 

“You have been pleased, Sir, to notice the chronomotric chain of 
measurement which hus been carried round the world from east to west, 
T have not yet discovered any error in the calculations or observations 
upon which the results of those measurements depend, and anxiously 
look forward to the results of some futare chain of measurements made 
from west to cast, with a large number of chronometers kept at an wni- 
form temperature. 

“Allow me, Sit, to thank yourself in particular for the very kind, and 
to me so ra ing manner, in which you have communicated the senti- 
ments of this Socicty, upon whose time and patience I fear I have trea- 


passed too long, 
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of the Rayal Artillery, Araidst several other distinguished travellers, 
whose numes ond merits in the cause were brought before them on this 
Occasion, they thought that the claims of Col, Chesney were the most 
conspicuous: in the first pluce, and most especially, for the spirit with 
which, unassisted by any other oncouragement than his own ardent 
‘mind, he accomplished his first survey of the Euphrates, and furned the 
project of the practicability of its navigation for commercial and political 


purpores, and at the same time added materially to our knowledge of 
the countries bordering on its banks; secondly, for the skill and perse, 
ith which, nfier much opposition, he effected this splendid 
in which the discretion and prudeuce of the commander were 
is as the zeal, energy, and ability, by which he was seconded 
in those who were placed under bis direction ; and, thirdly, for the great 
mass of new and valuable geogrophical and scientific inforraation which 
Ke has brought home. 
‘The details of this expedition ure as yet only to be found in, an 
abridged memoir of his proceedings, by Col, Chesney, inserted in the 
miscellaneous portion of our Journal for last yeor, and in the official 
papers Inid upon the table of the two Houses of Parliament, besides » 
partial notice by Mr. Ainsworth, the naturalist oppomted to accompany 
the expedition, which I have just alluded to. 

I shall therefore only repeat to you on.this occasion, in the worls of 
your Secretary, that © Materials for a correct map of a large portion of 
Northern Syria have been collected ; a line of levele was carried across 

from Iskanderfin on the Mediterranean to Birehjtk on the Euphrates, 

and thence to the Persian Gulf; Northern Mesopotamia was explored, 
and the grand survey of the river commenced with the descent of the 
two steamers, one of which was lost in the hurricane near "Nash, 
‘end centinucd by the other to the embouchure of the river in the 
sian Gulf, At a subsequent period two different ascents were made 
fin, and two descents of the Bahamishir; while the country 
Interrening between the Jerdhi and the Euphrates, the great delta of 
concerning which so much that is incorrect és still in our maps, 

d. The river Tigris was twice ascended to upwards of 
beyond its janction with tho Euphrates; a second line of 
carried between the Euphrates and the Tigris ; new positions 
‘the! journeys across the deserts ; and a geological section of 
, of hundred miles in extent, Ps as the Inst of 

of the expedition.” 

[Perisal of thin very interesting memoir, the Council felt that 
ms mo necessity Cand I am confident that the Society will coincide 
tw Wait for the publication of the fall details of the 

c 
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expedition, till they should give to Gol. Chesney the stamp of their ap- 
probation, and, I may add, their admiration, of his conduct throughout, 
as commander of the expedition, by awarding to him the royel premium 
for the year 1837. 





also, to seize the first opportunity in their power to 
ined in the expressions used by one of their body, 
who, when noticing come years ago Colonel Chesney’s first reports on the 
navigation of the Euphrates, commenced his observations by saying, 
that “ Whilst uew parts of the world are daily becoming better known 
through European enterprise, many most interesting portions of the 
Ancient World would scem likely to be forgotten or neglected, though, 
both for their physical character and the historical recollections attached 
to them, they furnish materials as ample for the inquirer into natural 
phenomena, and infinitely more abundant for him who studies the history 
of man, and the revolutions of political societies.”* 

But whilst we ore thus collecting materials, and encouraging farther 
researches towards a more correct knowledge of the most remarkable 
periods in the history of the Ancient World, we are not therefore to shut 
our eyes to objects of more immediate and daily interest. A still wider 
field here opens to our view. Instead of unlocking the lost or hidden 
treasures of antiquity, and only now and then obtaining a result which 
may compensate for our labours, we have the sure prospect of a rich 
harvest, The vast untrodden steppes in the interior of Africa may be 
pregnant with objects of interest in the vegetable or mineral kingdom, 
which, with the progress of discovery, may open out new sources of 
wealth to our commercial adventurers, whilst the inhabitants, we may 
hope, will in the fulness of time be ready to receive the blessings of 
liberty, civilization, and religion, which we may impart to them; and 
I have already alluded to the first navigation of the Niger or Quorra, 
ax being one of the most remarkable conquests, which have been gained 
in our time by the arts of peace and honourable enterprise. 

But it the New World or Worlds that the great field of geo- 
gruphical discovery in still to be cultivated. And here also the pages of 
our Journal inay be consulted with advantage. ‘The setting on fuot of 
the Arctic Land Expedition in 1832, in search of Captain Sir John Ross 
and his adventurous companions, may be noted as one of the useful 
abours of the Society; and the Journal contains the first account of 
the results of that expedition in the discovery of the great river which 
flows from the Great Slave Lake, in a north-cust direction, into the open. 
sea, nearly ninety miles south of the Boothia of Captain Ross, with the 
current flowing into it from the westward, and which river now justly 
bears the name of Back.” 
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The only ccuplete account of the progress of inland discovery in 
Australio, during the later times, is to be found in the Society's Journal. 
A general view is also there given of the state of discovery in Australia 
in the year 1833, drawn up by Mr. A. Cunningham, at the desire of 
his Inte Majesty’s Principal Socretary of State for the Colonies; and 
has been succeeded by Major Mitebell’ wurratives of his expeditions 
into the interior, that of the establishments at Melville Island and 
Port Essington, and some account of the settlement at Swan River, 

An pttempthas also been made, in which the Council depend on the 
Society's warm concarrence, to introduge into this large portion of our 
colonial possessions a more accurate and appropriate nomenclature, 
applicable to its principal divisions. : 

We look with great anxiety for the remults of che exploring expedition 
from the vorth-weet coast of Australia, under Lieutenants Grey and 
Lusbington. 

Whilst upom the late discoveries in this part of the world, 1 have 
much pleasure in snnouncing to you, that information was received 
only two days ago, that the river Murray, on the south coust of Australia, 
has been found to have an open navigable mouth, with four fathoms 
Water ut its entrance, flowing into the sen nt Encounter Bay, and join- 
ing theenatern side of Lake Alexandrina. Mr. Sturt, the first discoverer 
of this river and lake, in 1833, appears to have only missed this outlet 
by keeping to the western aide of the lake, 

Ia the Antarctic Oconn, the discovery of two masses of land, in lovg. 
47° E. und 67" W., in the year 1833, by Me. Biacoe, to whom oue of 
our gold medals has been awarded, was first made known im the pages 
of our Journal; as.were nlso the narratives of two visite to the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean—viz., one by Captain Waldegrave in 1833, and 
that by Mr. Bennett in 1836, 

As intimately connected with some of the higher departments of 
geographicel science, L must not omit to mention how much we are 
indebted to the learned investigations of the Inte Baron William von 
Houmboklt, the worthy rival of his distinguished brother, on lingual aad 
ethnological affinities, particularly ia reference to the Malay languages, 
used more or less aver the Polynesian Islands, which were noticed in the 
seventh volume of our Journal, Adrniral Krusenstern also has con~ 
ferred on essential benefit on the nautical world, by his corrections of 
our charts of the Pacific Ocean, where numerous islands hare been 
discovered, and many important points fixed by astronomical observations. 

Having taken this cursory and very imperfect xeview of what has 
‘deen done, ix doing, and may be expected to be done, in promoting 
geographical kuowledge—cither by sending out expeditions, or by prof 
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on why or wherefore. Anslogies may indeed be discovered between 
one continent and another—one system of mountains and another— 
one range of steppes and another—one line of coast and another—one 
great fluvial basin and anothtr—one cluster of islands and another—one 
great continent aud another; but none of those can be counted upon 
G priori, We must suppose nothing; we must prophesy nothing ; no- 
thing must be taken for granted. Every individual’ spot must be sub- 
jected to the test of local observation—must be measured upon the earth 
—mwust be measured in the sky, by night and by day: its relative and 
its absolute position must be fixed upon unerring data. And these are 
the principles which mainly distinguish the geographical pursuits of 
the present age from those of the critical and learned geographers of the 
Tat, 

But, besides the actual fixing of places on the carth’s surface, and 
the consequent progress towards perfection in the construction of our 
maps and charts—or, more strictly speaking, in aid of this the great end 
and aim of Geography—there are various collateral objects of research, 
of greater or less importance, to which the attention of this Society has 
been called, to which it has already been given in part, and on some of 
which we may hope that it will hereafter be more effectually bestowed, 
when our means are increased, and when the accommodations we can 
offer to our members shall be improved. 

‘Amongst these succedanea to the improtement of geographical know- 
ledge may be enumerated—Firat and foremost, 

1. The increase of our Geographical Library. 

2, The acquisition of Portulani, or the maritime surveys effected in 
the middle ages, and at the era of the revival of literature. 

3. The completion of our collection of Maps, of this and all other 
countries: of those older maps, too, which, though no longer of use for 
Practical purposes, are of the highest interest in tracing the history of 
geographical knowledge. 

‘4, The possession of the most useful instruments for measuring 
tances and angles, and for making astronomical observations, with 
a view to point out to travellers those which they should take with 
them, and to instruct them, where it may be required, in the best mode 
of making use of them. 

5. A room in the apartments of the Society where thcse instruments 
may be carefully lodged and kept open for public inspection by the 
members of the society. 

6. A larger and more convenient apartment; which, though absolutely 
indispensable for the securing many of the purposes for which the Society 
was formed, the funds of the Society are as yet quite unequal to procure. 

‘1. The collecting for prescrvation, or for collation, of original MS. 
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With this inducement, we might fairly hope in a few yearsto effect some 
also of the other results which have been proposed to us by one of our most 
intelligent and active contributors, and thus farther to redeem the pledges 
offered in the name of the Society at its foundation ; as, for example,— 
An alphabetical list of all rivers, as far as they are known, together with 
their tributaries, arranged in a tabular form, comprising the longitude 
and latitude and elevation of their sources, longitude and latitude of the 
confluence of their principal affluents, and of their embouchures, length 
of course, breadth, depth, rapidity of currents, length of navigable course, 
quantity of water furnished: also of lakes, their clevation above the 
sea, length, breadth, and surface. A synonymy of the names of places in 
alphabetical order, giving the position of the places, and the authorities 
for the different names by which they have been in former times, or are 
at present, designated. A list of desiderata, or things necessary to be 
known regarding the geography of any part of the world, of any country 
or division of a country. A similar list of desiderata for the hydrography 
of the earth, comprising tides, currents, soundings, temperature of the 
water, linbility to periodical tempests, and regular winds. A critical 
notice or catalogue raisonné, as far as possible, of all maps and charts 
extant, specifying the degree of reliance that may be placed upon them, 
the defects observable, and any details of execution, such as compre- 
hensive arbitrary signs, &c., which it would be advisable to imitate ; the 
acale, the place from which the first mcridian is counted, &c. A similar 
catalogue of Geographical works, from the most ancient down to the 
Present time, indicating, as far as possible, in what public libraries or 
private collections the rarer works may be consulted. 

These and other similar objects are certainly worthy the attention of 
our Members generally, and more especially of the Council; and when- 
ever our funds shall be materially improved, or the other facilities to 
which I have alluded shall be placed at our disposal, I have no doubt 
that some of them, if not all, may be effected: but in the mean time I 
cordially avail myself of this opportunity to invite, in the name of the 
Council, any contributions towards them, which our Members may have 
it in their power to make, assuring them that their labours will be duly 
appreciated, and the utmost exertions will be made, consistent our 
means, to make them available for the extension of the pursuits in which 
we are engaged. 

In the mean time we shall steadily pursue the way in which we have 
Degun ; and we shall think we have not laboured in vain, as long as we 
can accumulate and lay before the public, what is, after all, the end of 
geographical study, precise geogruphical data. 

I cannot conclude this Address without inviting your attention to the 
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Tiberal and unvarying encouragement which the Royal Geographical 
‘Society have received, since their first institution, from Her Majesty's 
Government, Some of the most valuable papers read at our Meetings 
‘#ad published in our Journals have been communicated from the offices 
Of the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affhirs and for the Colonies, and 
from the Admiralty; frequent mention has been made in oor Annual 
| ial the large pecuniary assistance given by the Government to the 
‘sent into Southern Africa und to British Guayana, under 

cate ‘Alexander and Mr. Schomburgk, and Phave no doubt that the 
same liberal confidence will continue to be extended to us, and that the 
Government aad the Socicty will reapectively promote the same har- 
‘tmonious intercourse, equally conducive to the benefit of the public and 
the extension of geographical knowledge. We are bound tilso to make 
similar acknowledgments for the areistnnce we have reecived from the 
Directors of the Enst tndia Company, to whom we are indebted for 
neces to the papers of Messrs, Moorcroft and Trebeck, the first accounts 
of whose travels in the Himdlaya and the adjoining countrics uppeared in 
‘our Journal, and who have lately granted to us unlimited access to all 
their geegraphical documents, with liberty to give them to the public in 
our Journal: we with pleasure also acknowledge the uniform co-operi- 
tio we have at all times received, when occasion offered, from the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Hudaon’s Bay Company. This 
‘Company has indeed so recently come before us, as the projectors, and, 
through their awn immediate servants, aa the conductors of one of the 
most successful expeditions for exploring the Aretic regions, that I can- 
better relieve you from the kind attention with which you haye re- 
celved my Address, than by the expression of our earnest hopes, that, 
under this auspicious commencement, we may continue to be fortunate 
fellow-lebourers in the same vineyard, that the farther attempts which 
‘this Company are making to complete the survey of the North American 
‘coat may be equally crowned with success, and that the selution of this 
reat problem may be speedily added to the many triamphe over difficul- 
ties and dangers, which form the wreath of glory around the brow of 


the British enterprive. 
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1 of an Expedition of Discovery, Uerough the countries 
Ue Great Nandfun, Buhne ead the Hill Dimeran, 
South Africa. By Captain J. E. Avexanven, 420d. Royal 
“Highlanders, K.LS. Read’ 22nd January, 1838. 


Tr is remarkable that, during the three centuries nnd a half which 
lapsed since the celebrated Portuguese navigator, Barto~ 
lomeo first doubled the “ Stormy Cape," the progress 
of discovery should have advanced so slowly, that up to this 
day the whole of the western region of Southern Africa, to 
the north of the Orange River, has hitherto remained a blank on 
ourmaps;—the Great Fish River, supposed to extend upwards of 
300 hundred miles in length from north to south, and said to 
receive, both from the eastward and from the westward, more than 
tributaries, is there only indicated by a dotted line ;—of the 
range and height of its mountains and elevated plains no trace 
‘exists ;—and of its geological structure and general fontures we are 
‘utterly ignorant. Gordon in 1777, Paterson in 1778, Le Vailant 
in 1781, and Thompson in 1827, may have reached, in this direc- 
tion, the southern bank of the Gariep ; but neither in the Inst or 
present century is it recorded that any European traveller has 
crossed, within 400 miles of its mouth, to the northern bank of 
the Orange River:*—but where the spirit of enterprise bas not 
reachod, a nobler spirit has directod the steps of other wander- 
7 $; and, for nearly a quarter of a century, a few missionaries have 
from time to time endeavoured to spread the truths of the gospel 
ee ees Oran River, and one, tbe Rev, Mr, Schme~ 
_ performed a journey of some extent, several years through 
a Farrel Great Namiqua land. sig as 
te farther to the north, then, in this direction, and 
to to become acquainted with the Dimaras, « nation 
© Hanow in 1797, Troter and Somerville in 1801, Lichtenstein in 1805, Burebell 
ia f Thompson in 1827, Hume in 1834, with mat 
Ite ee Sh in 2893, have crossed the Orange River, but that 
W. Van Reon ava 7H ceed te Great Fish iver, Dt 
YOR, vitt, B 
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inhabiting between the 21st and 24th s esallels, and only known to 
us by report, seemed to be now the chief object of geographical 
research, since the recent journey of Dr. A. Smith had rendered 
it needless to proceed with the Delagoa expedition. Accordingly, 
after mature deliberation, with the authority of His Excellency 
Sir Benjamin D'Urban, and by the advice of those best qualified 
to give an opinion in the colony, I determined to explore the 
country to the north of the Orange River, west coast, aa the best 
means of promoting the great object for which I had left England, 
and carrying out the views of Her Majesty's Government, and 
of the Geographical Society. 

Having made the necessary preparations, as detailed in former 
letters already published, I quitted Cape Town on the 10th © 
Bepleiabet, 1836, and travelled to the northward towards Clan- 
william, with considerable interruption from rain. My party con- 
sisted of seven attendants—four Europeans, one Bengalee, and two 
stout Bastaards (as the Cape term is for any dark man, with an 
admixture, however small, of European ‘blood) 3 two horses, a 
waggon, and span of fourteen oxen; and half a dozen dogs, which 
are the best sentries in the wilds :—my waggon was freighted with 
arms and ammunition, besides beads, cutlery, and, above all, 
tobacco, to purchase provisions in the interior, and to make my 
way among the natives. 

‘The country, at this season of the year, was exceedingly beauti- 
ful—wild-flowers, scen only in conservatories in England, appeared 
on every side; there was nothing arid or barren in the landscape, 
but a verdant carpet, variegated with gay colours, was spread 
before us; in the distance, and on the right, were the lofty peaks 
of the primitive range of the mountains of Drakenstein, averaging 
in height more than 2000 feet above the sea. 

‘The Dutch farmers seemed to be generally amusing themselves 
in following stein-boks, with horse and hound, and shooting them 
with their long roérs or rifles. 

Our travelling dress consisted of grey broad-brimmed hats, 
covered with ostrich feathers on account of the heat; grey or blue 
smock-frocks, over cotton shirts; leather trousers, and buskins of 
untanned hides: we had neither stocks, socks, nor gloves; and 
the only preparation for going to sleep’ in our sheep-skins, during 
the year we were out, was taking off our shoes, shaking the sand 
out of them, and putting them on again, for fear of hungry dogs 
or hyenas eating them. 

On our right we next saw the district of the Twenty-four 
Rivers, described in such glowing colours by Vailant, and then 
crossed the Berg River by a punt. After toiling through the 
heavy sands under the Picket Berg (which it is supposed would 
be a favourable situation for the growth of coffee), I left the 
woggon at Uitkomst, the residence of a worthy Dutch farmer of 





to the Damaras, in Sowth Afrien. 8 
fe name of Vanzyl, and rode about twenty miles to the east to 


From this last village, seated in a sort of busin, about half a 
mile from the eastern bank of the Olifant River, 1 made two 
‘excursions (o the Cedar Mountains, ten miles farther to the east. 
m0 a fine primitive range, the peaks of which rise from 1600 

feet above the sea, and havea very picturesque outline. 
to me, nnd said to have been measured by 
aaees yon Warmb, were, Snecuw-Berg, 5000 fect; Groene- 

4360; Rondeberg, 2090, Ke, 

c Principal rock of the higher ports of the Cedar Mountains 
appears to be an ash-coloured quartzose sandstone; the secondary 
Fange contains many marine trifactions, aliells and fish, ataheight 
‘of 2000 fect above the sea. There are also black, red, and striped 
Jaspers, hornblende, garnets imbeddod in argillaceous schist, nume- 
rous ores of iron, much quartz, and a great variety of beautiful 


The valloys between the hills are rich in a dark-coloured yege- 
table mould, which is exceedingly Ldn yes Corn, tobacco, 
and some wine are here produced ; ‘whilst there is a constant and 
abundant supply of water, which is mare or less chalybeate, 

Iwas ly interested about the cedar- ae * the glories 
of teen" whieh formerly covered this beautiful range of 
mountains, and which in part still dos. They occupy ravines 
in the higher parts of the range, perhaps as high as 3000 feet, 








1000 fect of plank were sawn out of its giant arms. 

No care has hitherto been taken of these valuable trees; the 
farmers, the Bastoards, and Hottentots, living in the neighbour- 
hood, cut them dowa without leave or license, and burn the grass, 
to improve the pasture, by which many old trees, and thousands 
‘of young plants, are annually consuined. 

As the cedar-trocs might, if preserved, become of great adyan- 
tage to the Eeeiy penarelly, 1 represented, in the proper quarter, 
the manner in which they are constantly and wantonly destroyed ; 
and it is to be hoped that means will be taken for ‘athe the 

le timber, with 


There are many Boschman caves in the Cedar Mountains: 
they are lly at some height, varying from 300 to 1000 fect 
above the valley, mel are not of any great depth, say 30 or 40 

rt teresting, as containing the drawings in 

le who have for some years disappeared 
one cave there is « spirited representation 

bows and arrows; in another, a a of large- 
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and lambs are accurately delineated: I was really 


ee sean ie 
wil on to a place cal le 

ment, where, under a huge overhang Learn are many names of 
old travellers and hunters, from 1714 dowawards, among ibe: 
F.VAILANT; 1789, is carved. Swimming my woggon over 
the Olifant River (which once in four or five years averflows its 
breathe lineal a tram gle the 
Rhenish Mission Institution of Ebenezer, will the 
worthy brethren rode about twenty miles in a W.S.W. matrection, 
to the mouth of the Olifant River. 

Rocks abound at its mouth, and it would be difficult to make it 
ncceasible for vessels without a great deal of cutting. Plans are 
pein borate 3 forward to enter the barred mouths of the 
Teaiing ot Tolle Wer eb Alpe Bont by men of ponl clare 

fing at le , by means of good 
eer seal be a sufficent Exgeovemest for some years to pli 
Continuing northwards, with a range of mountains on our right, 
and, Fa oar ing onward towards the Groene River, we found the coun- 
fertile than before, covered with shrubby plants, and mae 

ae brackish-water, whilst the Boors, fram July ta October, 
clusive, live in mat-houses for the purpose of changing their 


nds. 

Fon te 10h of October, I ascended the Kamies or Lion 
Mountain, a continuation of the Cedar Mountain range, and 
took up my residence for a time at the Wesleyan Mission Station 
of Lily Fountain, containing about 800 persons, to make arrange- 

ments, by despatching messages to native chiefs about the Great 
River, for my further progress. 

A remnant of the nation of Little Namdquas has been saved 
by missionary exertion, and settled on the table-land and in the 
valleys of the Kamies Mountain, the highest peak of which, about 

five miles south of Lily Fountain, rises about 5000 feet above the 

se, whch yo en tw be the highest point of the range; to 

the Epo seers a view is bounded re near ti ills, but to the west it 

oes eraciond yesleorene tanges to the Atlantic Ocean. 

iat the old Dutch rule the free natives were almost driven 

entirely out of the colony, with the exeeption of those who remained 
as slaves sane severe task-masters. 

Hay parang bee ested by the governor of the Cape 

of the River, Vier loft my peaple to eae 
ema yoni ha pec 
for bullocks when we might be forced to abandon the waggon, 
and. rode in a north-western direction about fifty miles, to the 
house of Mr, Schmelin at the London Mission Station of Komékas 
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(signifying ted clay). Descending from the i 

over a plain ; at 25 miles the country became 
Keerom, or ‘ turnabout,’ is a remarkable smooth rounded hill of 
» round whieh the road wound and 








forty miles south of the Zwarlintjies River, and at the mouth of 
the Spook River. There is good anchorage for schooners and 
‘small craft in this bay, which it is to be hoped will be turned to 

account to open a market for this part of the colony. 
letiae Karntkes: we continue] to thenonliwssdpret a sendy, 
plain covered with shrabs, having a range of mountains on our 
Tight, and hills to the left: T saw many ostriches and stein-boks on 
the road, with the prints of zebras. The worthy old German 
i Mr. Schmelin, and two Rhenish missionaries, accom- 
me to ascertain if the mouth of the Orange River was fit 





into the benighted interior, so that wars between the tribes ma; 
‘cease, and that trade, civilization, and Christianity may he peso fi 
At 25 miles crossed the dry bed of the Kowsie River about 20 
niles from its mouth, and travelled to the northward over sandy 
Plains with bushes; to the eastward, a range of mountains about 
1000 feet high ; and to the west, undulating hills of 300 feet, At 
20 miles from the Kowsie, reached Ukribip, where are some Na- 
maqua lute; a few miles beyond is Kamo, a village of ten huts; 
‘the range of the Kamiesberg appears to extend in a north-north~ 
West direction, about 20 miles on our right, reaching to the banks 
of, and 80 miles beyond, the Orange River. After 60. 
ailes of travelling over the sume description of country, we 
reached! the village of Aris, on the banks of the river, at 25 miles 
from its outlet into the Atlantic. 

Where I firet saw the Great or O: River, it was 500 yards 
‘across, and the banks were lined with black ebony, wil 
“mimosas, &c. ‘The river was at this time shallow enough to be 
¢asily forded) but we saw marks on the trees and banks indicating 

asional rise toa very great height. 

“The Litthe Naméquas, and some Bastards, living here, have 

pd herds, but subsist principally by the chase, and by the 
of a seal island, which J pee to lie between the mouths 





ie 
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of the Orange au Kowsie Rivers; the latter is the boundary of 

.the colony. The natives are clothed in sheep-skins, some of 
which are made into trousers and pelticoats; and they would 
willingly exchange their stock for cloth and cutlery. ‘They sell 
valuable seal-skins fur five shillings ench. 

The land is flat about the month of the Orange River, and ow 
the north side is good pasture. The breadth of the entrance at 
the beginning of November was about 170 yards, whilst inside 
was a lake about four miles across, and abounding in wild fowl. 
The air was darkened and filled with the cries of wild geese and 
ducks, flamingors, pelicans, gulls, &c, Hero is most excellent 
shooting-ground for the sportsman, and * harder’ and « springer” 
fish abound for the seine. 

T saw no rocks at the mouth of the Orange River ; there is 
probably, however, a shoal of sand outside, but with care it 
seems that the mouth of the river could be entered bya schooner. 
I never heard that any soundings had been taken at the month of 
the Orange ; indocd, the increasing wants of the colony demand 
a far more detailed survey of the south, soutli-eastern, and south- 
western coast of Africa, than any that exists at present. About 
30 miles east-soith-east of Aris, at a distance of four days’ 
journey, with a waggon, from the mouth of the Orange River, 
‘and near the south bank, I made, by means of a Basteard, the 
discovery of a great mass of copper ore, of so rich a quality, that, 
by analysis of Sir John Herschel, at the Cape, to whom a speci- 
men was sent, the ore yielded 65 per cent. of metal.* 

This copper is quite accessible, and it might be cither smelted 
on the spot with Orange River wood, of which there is plenty, or 
it might be floated down to the mouth on rafts, which rafts might 
then be sawn up and sent to the Cape, where wood is always in 
great demand for building. 

Honey is found in such quantities about the Orange River, 
particularly in the months of December and January, that a 
Namdqua, who had a waggon, assured me, that in two days, 
whilst on a honey bunt, he loaded his waggon with skin-bags of 
honey above the side planks; a trade in bees'-wax therefore 
might also be carried on here ; whilst on the coast there are ex- 
tensive beds of muscles for shell lime. The climate is very 
healthy for aropesns. 

I found iron also not far off, but on the north side of the river, 
and as the site of these valuable ores is far beyond the colony, no 
expense would be incurred in purchasing a right to work them. 
The natives also would be pleased to see strangers among them, 








sec htotber specimen from the sue plac, assayed in London, yielded 28 per 
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if they were kept under control. Of course careful sur- 
veys ought first to be of Aha rsp of the ores, before any 
ton is. entered into, to avoid unnecessary risk or loss, 
After a few days we retraced our steps to tho Kamiesberg, and 
on crossing the ie River, on the Gth of November, the ther« 
mometer was 103° Fabr. in the shade. This was now the begin- 


sing of season. 
| fourm! at Lily Fouotsin Mr. Edwards, the Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, just returned from the Cape, from whom I received every 
i and assistance. 

Nov. 16.—Having completed our arrangements we left Lily 
Foantain on our journey to tho north, escorted, by the Governor's 
order, by a Field Cornet and twelve mounted Boors, armed with 

as far asthe warm bath, to produce a er effet on 
the Namiquas, and to show them that the expedition was a go- 
verament one. None of the Boors bad been at the Orange River 
before ; -higdieh the fear of genera and Shei ol 
runaway id not at all relish the expedition; a 
Delieve, from the crying we saw at loaye-taking, that their wives 
and children never expected to see them again. 

Descending from the elevated station of Lily Fountain into the 
plain, we crossed the dry bed of « tributary to the river Kowsic, 
snd continued to the northward; hills about 300 feet high on 
‘each side of the road; no cultivation, and hordly an inhobitant to 
be seen. About twenty miles we hnlted at Silver Fountain, where 
area few huts; ten miles farther north reached the Copper Berg, 
@ range of granitic mountains, without wood, about 1000 feet in 
eight, two miles to the east of the road. Nearly ten miles to 

of this spot is « conspicuous mouniain, called the 
Vogel Klip, or Bird Stone, about 1200 fect in height, Proceed- 
sap ta northward we passed through a stony valley, with busbes 

‘mimosa ; ard about twenty miles farther renehed Bezonder- 
ameid (Strange woman), a London Missionary station, under the 
charge of the veteran Mr. Wimmer; here are abont thirty Na- 

“Beyond this, to the N.N.E., black hills, about 500 
igh, are scattered over the plain on the right, till we reach 
“@range of sand-hills, within a few miles of the Orange Rivers 
Aurning due east, we travelled along their southern foot for 
fifieen miles, to Kedrahas, or Koran-ford. 
“The country, on both sides of the Orange River, is exceedingly 
and dreary for many miles from the river. Bare and black 
surroarded by plains of yellow sand, with scanty 
‘One of my horses being totally unable to walk, from 
ion, 1 bought another from a Dutchman, which was 


40 live on bushes. 
* LNG fived at the Great River, we found Mr, Jackson, 











a 





mes aaa and Tsk ek ee on bigresee 
forms of the granite hills which enclosed its re ‘he 


north and south, rise upwards of 500 feet alae tho bod of tha 
stream. 


Travelling north-east for two days, over the same description 
oe arrived, on the 27th of i November, ab eae! or the 
ath, the most northerly mission station, and 450 miles 
from Cape Town. Here 1 intended to halt till the thunder-rains 
of the. of the year should enable me to advance. , 
‘The station of Nabis, or Nisbet's Bath (as it is now called), 
is among rocks, and on both banks of the 'Hoom River, a branch 
of the Orange. A great plain spreads around, occasionally visited 
by lions, whilst spring-boks, ostriches, and. zebras, are not un- 
frequently met with, Black conical hills of 200 and S00 fect 
elevation are seen here and there on the plain. 

The tribe of Great Namiquas, who reside princi at the 
Bath, live in fifty or sixty circular huts, com; sige han 
bonghs covered with rush mats; they sleep on skins; these and 
the wooden cylindrical yessels for their milk are the chief articles 
as kerala then piostes 

The men and women of the Great Naméquas are taller than 
the Namiquas we bad formerly seen; but they have the same 
high cheek-bones, small eyes and rea and yellow ira com- 

lresses, sOIne 
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enti ing the 
Seetariecoetane tt nt of nee eke Eom achat 
reached without great difficulty, and yet no one at the Cape has 
‘Ry to introduce: # few from Bombay even by way 


ae made two excursions from the Bath—frst to Africaner's 
keaal, about'80 miles to the eastward ; our road lay over tho same 
Barren plains in a south-east direction for about 40 miles, during 
which we crossed one small stream, the Karur, or Noisy, flow 
towards the south ; at 50 miles we reached Naros, within five 
en ‘of the bank of the Orange River, and then wrned north- 
east to the» ale or of Africaner, the well-known robber-chief, 
We found ation of Sealy his descendants, altogether aboat JO persons, 
oe veae den, in which tobacco, melons, and ealn- 
bashes, were Saye to which the water of a tolerably abundant 
ring was led out. We returned by a more direct route in two 
anda balf to Nabis, The other excursion was down the 
River, to the range of hills called Twanos, about 500 feet 
bes 12 miles ina south-south-east direction from the Bath. 

Tn the of 1837, the heat at the Bath was very 
Pressive, daily it was 100, and sometimes 110, in the shado, We 
Saw rain-elouds occasionally in the distance, but none came to us, 
‘The stream of water at the Bath, too, became more feeble, the 

turned black with the heat, and, tired of waiting for rain, 1 
aameataiostak a move, and accordingly, Mihi lightened 

some pack-oxen, and a flock of sheep, | journeyed north- 





= 18, 1897,—Abram and sixteen of his people, armed with 
guns, reluctantly accompanied me, and ascending along the banks 
ithe" Hoon Hive, for six days, we passed near the spot where 
‘Trelfall the missionary was murdered a few years before, whilst 
peered travel omards the Dimaras with only two men. 
Pee coln errr on the banks of the "Hoom, with 
and on the 241h proceeded to the north-east, for 
Td into the recesses of the "Karas (or sharp) Moun- 
endeavour to recover by negotiation some cattle and 
ecepeeoerich my old interpreter, Chaubep, had been deprived 
ence theevening of the second day we reached 
banks of the Keikap, or Witch River, which hows to the 
south-east, and continued to the northward along its western 
‘two of its small tributaries, to Henriek’s Place. 
fountains vary in height, the most elevated reaching 
the plain, 
the Rob Roy of these wilds ina mountain glen: at 
jmade a show of resistance to us, by drawing out about 30 
but eventually he wos compelled to surrender the 
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cattle; he threatened the waggon, too, with an attack, but sur- 
rounding it with an abbattis of bushes we defied him. 

We returned from the Karas to Kamas, and in age the 
plain saw many spring-boks, zebras, » cameleopard, and the 
spoor of a lion. On reaching the camp I dismissed Abram and 
his people, whom I found to be great cowards. 

Jan, 29.—We continued our journey to the north-north-west, 
quitting the banks of the Hoom, and trayelling one cere 
on onr right were mountains about 15 miles distant At 26 miles 
crossed three streamlets flowing to the south-west ; 10 miles be- 
yond passed through a pourt, or pass, between hills 500 feet high, 
and crossing a grassy plain, with mimosa shrubs, reached the 
banks of the Kaap, flowing to the north-west; thence actoss undu- 
lating stony plains, 40 miles, brought us to Nanebis on the banks 
of the Kamop, or Lion River, flowing west to the Fish River, 

Feb, 22.—Left Nanebis, and inclining to_ the north-west for 
twenty miles, we came to the ‘Oup, or Fish River, flowing to the 
southward, through sandy banks ; stream about 80 yards broad ; 
mimosa, dubber, and ebony-trees seatiered along its banks, and 
crossed it on the afternoon of the 24th. 

Feb. 26.—After much trouble with our guides, we continued 
our journey to the westward, but finding no water we turned. 
more to the west-south-west, where a line of trees indicated a 
stream, and at 15 miles crossed the dry bed of the river Nukanip 
(Black bulb), and found bad water by digging, and suffered much 
for want of it. Continuing our journey to the north-west, across 
plains of Koran (bustards), we arrived at the deserted mission 
station of Bethany on the Gih March. Here, on a rising ground, 
are the roofless remains of a church and some houses, with a fine 
spring of water; it is now tenanted by 50 Naméquas. Kaisip, 
a Naméqua chief, and three men, now offered to accompany me 
to the sea, for presents of muskets, ammunition, &e., which offer 
Iwas obliged to accept, although they breught with them be- 
tween thirty and forty hungry followers, men who could devour 
10 Ibs. of wild flesh per day. Most of them wore the kaross or 
skin-mantle, also part of a jackal's skin in front attached to a 
waist-belt, whilst behind dangled a square-cut piece of leather; a 
few of this escort had guns, the rest carried bows and arrows, 
javelins, and clubs. 

Quitting Bethany we travelled to the north-north-west 20 
miles, when we crossed the Koan-quip River flowing south, and 
continuing on the same course, leaving the Tamuhap, or Drop- 
ping Hills, above 400 feet above the plain, on the left, we passed 
over fine grassy plains, with mimosa bushes, and saw herds of 
zebras, Kc. 

-March 13.—A descent to Tuais, or Muddy Spring, on the bank 
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of the Gnuannip, a tributary of the Konn-quip, to the east of 
which extend the range of Unuma, or Bulb ouraalce, in a north 
anil south direction for upwards of 50 miles: 

March 18.—Again crossed the Koan-quip, eoming from the 
north-west; noticed here a conspicuoos table-mountain in the 
range, bearing north-east; which 1 called I Urban 
tising about 2000 feet abore the plain. Proceeding 
northward, we crossed several beds of streams, which appeared to 
a south-easterly direction, towards the ‘Oup, or Fish 
Rivor, the principal drain of this part of Africa, In the Oup 
is always abundance of water; and fish, chiefly of the silurus 


jeep pools. 

We had already experienced many of the inconveniences at- 
tebding African travelling —such as the bullocks straying for 
hours, ard sometimes for a day or two, in search of grates and 
water—for at night we could not do otherwise than drive them 
a& near our bivoune as possible, and see them lie down, before 
we Betook ourselves ‘to our sheep-skin coverings and stony or 


ogo hed. 
fe were slso occasionally much «distressed for water, hod long 
and painful searches afier it—dog with our haeds, and with a 
spade and yickexe, many times im vain, at the site of old pools ; 
at other times we smelt the fetid water tem yards off, the only 
for ourselves and for the cattle. It surprised me often 
that we did not jet seriously ill from the thick and polluted water 
wo were forced 19 put up with, oceasionally more like chocolate 
than the element. 
“There being of course no roads, the waggon gave us oecasion- 
ally much and occasioned great delay; it would nt one 
time stick fast in heavy sand, whilst half-a-dezen bands lifted the 
wheels, and the driver plied, with groat shouting, his immense 
bainboo whip-—then a precipice was to be descended, the stones 
‘were removed and the waggon carefully conducted with bide 
ropes down the steep. It is difficult to conceive greater trials of 
PStieoce than what oceur on a Somh Africon journey, through 










hain of ponils; to the 
lis; we now entered on the 


for water. We were now in the country of the Boseh- 


oa Kiisip, the chief, after looking at the ground, set off 
at on his. ox, followed by two or three of kis men; 1 fol- 

tow to fall in with some large game, as we had just 
o¢ 
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before surrounded and shot some zebras. Vere ly 
for a mile and a half, and then came to a hollow place, where 
among the shrubs, were three hovels, composed of stakes and 

one of these sat an old man—dark, dried up, and 


mans we saw. 


‘saw hunters Es on the spoor or track of these huge animals, 
their javelins, which do from behind 
circular enclosures of stone, breast high, darti ie, Tight 


I saw the manner the Boschmans frighten the lion from its 
dead prey, by shouting and springing about, in order that the 
“chil periok the Desert" ey tara & share; their manner of 
making fire with two sticks ; of creeping on game; and remarked 
that they had no scruple to give up their women to the Namé- 
quas for a piece of meat or tobacco, 

March 24.—Still traversing the Keikoap, its surface covered 
with thorny bushes. In the east, abont two miles distant, were 
flat-t mountains, rising more than 1500 feet above the plain, 
not improbably the step of the table-land, or terrace, which wo 
afterwards crossed on our homeward route ; to the west were hills 
between us and the sea, ‘The three or four streams which crass 
the plain in a south-ensterly direction are bordered, as usual, with 

-trees, 

March 30.—An extensive plain lay before us, covered with 
grass and scattered bushes; bounding the view to the north was 
a range of flat-topped mountains, of 2000 foot clevation; their 
sides were bare and scarped, and broken in one place by a deep 
ravine ; this was the Képum'nans, or Bull's Month pass. Pro~ 
cceding from it, and winding through the Ve ina south-westerly 
direction, was # line of high trees, marking the course of the 
Chintop River, the favourite resort of large game. The land- 
scape was very beautiful, and we were highly excited with the 

of much sport, Twelve rhinoceroses were seen in one 

¢ two of which charged me, but I avoided them among bushes, 

and gota shot at the last as he passed me. We had plenty of 

wild flesh at the Képum'naas, and all night long the Namiquas 
vi ed the bones.” 


marrow. 
3,—The Bull's Mouth pass winds throngh mountains of 
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between 2000 and 3000 fect elevation, for a distance of forty miles 
neatly. ‘The first part of the valley of the Chantop River was 
‘rather narrow, but beautifal with the red and grey eolours of the 
rocks which bung above it, and the bottom covered with the 
fantastic forms of varions species of mimosa ; under these the tracks 
of the rhinoceros wag everywhere scen under his favourite 
trees. valley opened out and the mountains receded ou 
each side of us, leaog » plain between them of a few miles in 
breadth. We travelled through the pass first north, then west, 
and then north ie descending the course of the Cliintop till 
we reached Ababies, or Calabash Kraal. 

With considerable labour we cleared a road through the Bull's 
Mouth, whilst baboons cried angrily round us, and for the first 
time a waggon was dragged dhimagt it, with difficulty. Beyond 
the Poe came to a region of fig-trees, each of which was about 
0 fect high, and covered with npe fruit. A dozen Boschmans 

(men, women, and children) were in a bole in the bank of the 
River, and lived on the fruit of one of these fine trees, 


north-eart, full forty miles, were black mountains ; amongst which, 
most conspicuous, was a huge flat-topped eminence, rising 4000 
fect above the plain, (from which I gave the Desert its name,) 
‘called the Tans of Screen Mountain, for it shuts in all the neigh~ 
Douring heights. On our loft wore ridges of sand. 

Here we nearly all perished for want of water; the thermo» 
‘meter was at 100°: we came to no water for two days; many of 
the j threw themselves down on the sand, and desired to be 

and meer were forced to resort to the last means to 
to allay their raging thirst. For three days the poor 
oxen had od nol to drink, and could not bellow, though aeey 
tried to do so. [ thought, though I did not say so, that it was 
Es et we could escape ; but at length, on the 8th of April, 
River, 





great suffering, we reached the bed of the Kiisip or Root 
; flowing to the west, but with the loss of both my horses, 
some oxen, and dogs. Water was immediately carried 
back, in the stomachs of wild animals, to the more feeble of the 
who had resigned themselves to their fate, and happily all 
were saved. 
we first saw the Kuisip, its bed was between black 
iiffs ; those on the north bank were part of a 
‘mountain, whilst our precipitous descent on the 













As far as we could see up the river, which was no great distance 
from its sudden windings, impending and ie 


Srigghtful earnnee, h bere we had been mercifully | 
served, Hyroont supply of water, from the, jew ok 


Farther down the Kiisip high trees begam to appear in its 
bed, under which we benne 
Juxuniated, 

T had abandoned the tothe tender mercies of the Bosch- 
mans (who were prowling us with their poisoned arrows), 
for the sand-bills on the south bank of the ery an 


with riding and pack-oxen, but we again # 
aBiwiteny orn tha led nf-ho rise? + in be cocmea eR 


were therefore |, beaten between two stones, and eaten, At 
the sea we dug with our hands in the sand forclams, and searched 
tho shore for fish, and fortunately found stranded cabaljaoe of fifty 
pounds weight, which we ate with great relish, 

Walvisch Bay extends along-shore, as it were, for twenty miles, 
A long spit of sand, terminating in Pelican Point, in lat, 22° 52 
forms its south-western shore, and offers an effeetual barrier to the 
roll of the South Avantic, Vast flocks of pelicans, flamingos, 
Beese, gi &e., frequent this sheltered bay. 

Totl trolls rr male are long ridges of sand, covered 
here and there with bushes; behind ee and in the 
valleys, brackish water is everywhere to be by digging. 
‘Between the ridges and the sea, where we halted at patos 
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‘Was a plain covered with reeds and grass, whilst the heavy roar of 
ee eens tome wet forning 
i was obscured by a grey fog, it 
our view Propecia oer naa ae i acorns 
the dimly-seea sand-bills, had a peculiarly wild and dreary ap- 


We looked in ynin for the ship-of-war which Admiral Sir 
Patrick Campbell bad kindly promised to send round to help us. 
Buttwo American whalers (the Commodore Perry and Pocahontas) 
came reste for ies to catch whales: with the 
“captains rope, knives, fishing-lines, zebra hesd-skins, 
&e., for biscuit. "The natives of the Bay, also, at length gaining 
confidence, brought us some lean sheep and goats to barter for 
knives and tinder-boxes. On the beach we saw the bones of 
several sailors who had been murdered by them, probably for 
cand with their women. Interference of this sort I, of 
course, always tried to prevent as much as possible among my 
Pe for it is the most usual cause of disaster on an expodition 

IT mow nor the mouth of the ee or Bowel River, about 
fifteen miles farther north, flowing (lil 
visch Bay, in 28° 38’ south Int. The Swakop is the Somerset of 
Mr. John i 


Jand-mark on making this coast. They are known 
asithe Blue Mountains. The Damara ‘negroes live 
in the upper parts of the Swakop, and I tried bard to got 


beyond it to visit a nation of red men, who, strange w say, live 
es the negroes; that is, in about 20° of south lat. probably. 
‘nati is called the Nubbis, or many pone and has been 
‘Nisted by the chief of Walviseh Bay; but he unfortunately was 
absent when I was there, and I could persuade none of his people 
‘to guide me to them, for there was an exterminating war raging 
between two tribes of Dimaras on the route. The negroes were 
‘on the move, and, consequently, dangerous, 
One of the American captains offered me a passage to Saint 
seven days’ sail, for myself and my seven attendants, for 
rix-dollars, or 7.5/.—the price of a whale—but I thought T 
had not done enough yet. I now resolved, sceing that I could 
| get farther north, to go east as far as T could 
‘May Assn y, alter a fortnight spent here, we left 
isted im part 





our steps for eight days up the Kaisip. 
\ sted it ‘on an adsnirable new fruit called méras, the 
size of @ shaddock, about five inches in diameter, covered with 
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prickles, containing inside, pulp, and seeds like those of a melon, 
‘and growing on a bush of three or four feet high, the branehes of 
which have opposite thorns but no leaves. “The néras forms the 
‘entire subsistence of the people of the Kitisip, and about Wal- 
visch Bay, for two or three months in the year, and they require 
no other food, and not even water, when it is in senson.* 

May \\.—To ayoid a considerable southern bend of the 
Kaisip, we crossed, in an east direetion, a hard and gritty plain, 
without bush or grass, between it and the Swakop; and the fol- 
lowing day saw camelvons, said to be poisonous, on the 
plain, and many miles from cither bushes or water. We also 
passed, just to the northward, a strange and funtastic pile of rocks 
called iahires; or the Hill of the Laughing Hyena, which two 
Boschman guides told us was inhabited by snakes with red heads 
and prominent brows. As we were pushing on at the rate of 
thirty miles in the day and night for water, we could not step to 
endeavour to catch one of these extraordinary reptiles. 

May 12.—On ovr left was Tarahap (Quiver) Mountain, and 
Hokap Goat Body) Mountain, about 1200 feet above the 

jain. Before us along range of mountains extending N.W. and 

E., and called "Tamas, or the Mountains of the Wilderness, 


ising about 2000 feet. 

May 13.—Reached the Humaris, or Rolling River, a north- 
ern affluent of the KGisip, and followed its course ina SS.E, 
direction. Its banks were enclosed by high cliffs, and we de- 
scended as by steps 400 font to the-bed of its ee 

We found the Humaris full of rhinoccroses. We also ate plenty 
of zebra’s flesh here, but both are rank and disagreeable; we 
found, however, the soup made from the rhinoceros particularly 
s ing for the chase, which, having now no horses, we fol 

‘on foot, 

On two or three occasions the people got a supply af locusts, 
which they roasted and ate, pounded like snuff. I found them 
not unpalateable, and certainly better than shoe-leather, 

We again renched our old acquaintance the Kiisip; and here, 
for the first time for three days, the oxen luxuriated in plenty of 
grass and water. ‘The black rhinoceros of the Humaris lives on 
mimosa bushes; it is the white rhinoceros (which we had not yet 
which is a more timid animal), that lives on grass. 














* T have given some sevl of the niras, and a description of it, to Dr, Lindley. 
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te) 15.—We crossed the Kitisip, which here comes from 
TN.E., and stecring an easterly course we entered Diimara- 

Under a bill, and on an elevated plateau, about a mile 
a pool of water, we saw the first Dimara village; it con- 
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‘Some of tle houses had a rude sort of porch, also composed of 
and bushes, and the whole were arranged in a circular form, 
Hines of thorny bushes, miles of them in faet, were observed 
slopes near; these were placed to direct rhinoceroses 
to pitfalls, placed at intervals in the lines. We as 
Jet ssw no people, for there hac been a scarcity of water during: 
ie last season, and we understood from our Boschman guides 
‘that the Damaras had moved further east, and we followed after 


F 


bel 


‘Of Dimaras there are wo great nations—the Dimaras of the 
Plains, who are very rich in cattle (and between whom and the 
Namé4quas are frequent wars in consequence of enttle)—and the 
Dimaras of the Hills, who have no cattle, but subsist by hunting 
and on roots, 

‘The Damaras of the Plains extend from the Swakop, north and 
east ; whilst the Hill Damaras are found from the Kaisip, for 
a considerable distance, soutl and east; both tribes are negroes; 
Black, with woolly hair, small round noses, and thickish lips. The 
Dimaras of the Plains, from thoir superior living, are much more 
robust than those of the hills; [ saw many of the former living as 
inves among the Naméquas; and, observing one day a fine 
Dimara boy in o state of starvation, under a Namdqua mistress, 

sing obliged to search for gum and lizards for food,) 1 offered 
to buy hin, that I might eventually emancipate him in England, 
and L obtained my young shepherd for two cotton handkerchiefs, 
and two strings of glass beads, in value about four shillings! 

“The bots of the Diimaras of the Plains arc also conical, but the 
stakes are wattled, plastered with clay, and covered with hides; 
the bed consists of thorn bushes, on whieh skins are spread. In 
1834 th ras of the Plains occupied the country south of 
the: fill driven back by the Naméquasy headed bya warlike 
chief, to present ground about the Swakep, Some of the 
huts of the Damaras of the Plains were left standing about the 


‘The Dimaras of the Plains are circumcised, and extract the 
two front tecth of the lower jaw; they are almost entirely 
naked, men and women wearing only a sort of skin kilt nbont the 
‘waist, and reaching to the knees. In war the men have a plume 

‘on the head, a leopard or lion skin thrown over 
the wnist bound round with thongs, besides the usual 
c 
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assegai with awoodcn shaft, They gencrally wear a short mantle 
of deor-skin on their shoulders, and about their waist many flaps 
Ce paar ma ealgona that behind contains a large pocket 


roots, . 
May 16.—We crossed a great plain on which wild horses or 
zebras, in groups of five or six; each group under a fine-looking 
leader, were browsing on the abundant grass; before us were 
lofty mountains, and in the distance, right and left of us, they were 
also seen. 

This part of Dimara-land is very beautiful ; consisting of wide 
lains covered with herbage, broad and grassy slopes at the foot of 
ills, occasionally thorn bushes, (among which is frequently seen 

the black back of « rhinoceros,) and mountains rising to on ele- 
yation of some thousand fect—some of a tabular shape, and others 
with the most sharp and rugged profiles it is possible to conceive. 

ixecting our course to the cast-south-east we reached the great 
mountain of Tans, or the Screen, before mentioned ; its height is 
apparently greater than that of Table Mountain, which it 
resembles with its flattened top, Tans may rise probably 4000 
feet abave the plain. 

With great labour, arising from the steepness of the ascent, and 
the packs of the bullocks continual: shiting, we ascended some 

off-scts of the mountain, and found ourselves on an elevated 
table-land ; here the thermometer was 65° at noon. Inthe rocky 
recesses of this plateau dwelt small communities of Hill Damaros, 
These people had never bofore seen a white man, thought us 
very ugly, ond that we had no skin; but it was said that they had 
a tradition among them, that white men should pass through their 
country, and they had been anxious to sce them, as they expected 
to getsomething from them. I asked these rade people, among 
other questions, how they purchased their wives from their parents; 
idl Mat theyicellectydeeanahy. ccicos sek $t mice 
as they could, and gave these, as an acceptable present of food, to 
the father of the young woman they wished to obtain, 

About this time many lions prowled about us; nor was it 
advisable to sit up and watch for them, as a person sitting up by 
a fire, or even lying on the ground with his knees up, is the most 
likely to be carried off by them, or shot at with poisoned arrows 


. T i 
‘Tho Namiquas call ie ‘whole nation of Démaras, ere cnn) 
o 





tho Hild or aras by the name of Him! 
‘The Plain or Cattle Dimazas cali themselves 
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creeping savages. Myself and people, therefore, lay on the 
BPR elf hates cannes covictoge having first arranged a 
fow bushes (when we bnd not rocks to screen ns) in a semicireu- 
Jar form to give us shelter to windward, whilst at our fect was a 
fire ; the dogs and the bullocks lay around us; and we got up 
amd shouted, or fired off a shot, or rang a bell, when the lions 
came too near. 1, however, lost three head of eattle by them. 

East of Tans sre beautiful plains of grassand troes. We here saw 
brindled gous forthe first time; these the Boschmans’ destroyed, 
disguised as ostriches. We also killed and ate several zebras and 
thinoceroses, white and black; but we felt the pangs of bunger 
severely at times, andl ox-hide was roasted and eaten, as before. 
‘The water was in some places black, in others green, or impure 
with the visits of wild animals. 

May 22.—At starting in the morning the thermometer was at 
40, Of course my poor people felt this temperature very se- 
yerely, and nt night we could not sleep for the cold. At noon 
the eter rose to GO” generally. We were now traversing 
tableland, and passed the various small rivers, and saw the 
mountains indicated on the sketch map. 

May 24.—We came to the Kei-kirdp, or “ first Ugly River,” 
ae beautiful plains of grass and trees, and al 
in game. , also, we sw many picturesque and detached 
mountains. Under one of these the plain was covered with mat- 
houses of Namdquas, and bush-buts of Hill Dimaras; in short, 
there was here a town of about 1200 persons, called Ni-nis, or 
Black ; while to the eastward from north-east to south-east a range 
of mountains, some reaching 2000 feet im height, bounded the 
orivem in that direction. 

A , mounted on galloping ballocks, came out to meet us, 
and eed aodectes with po courtesy to the hut of the chief, 
Aaramap. He had ately fought some bloody battles with the 
Dimaras of the Plains, endeavouring to regain their old ground, 
where we now were, and the possession of some hot and cold 
springs, beside « amall lake, three days to the north-cast of us. 

‘Onr wants were now abundantly supplied; we got sheep to 
Piirchase for knives and cotton handkerchiefs, and bullocks for 
shawls and axes We also drank milk till we were tired, pur- 
chasing it with needles §=Honcy-beer wns drank; and the reed, 

and Tamara dances were performed to welcome us. 
‘The first of these, the reed-dance, is performed by men stand- 
in a ci facing inwards, and blowing into reeds of various 
and stamping on the ground, whilst the women, elapping 
" hands and singing, dance round them. The pot-dance con- 
sists of one man dancing in the midst of n number of women, who 
bau singing and clapping their hands, whilst one 

y fingers on a wooden vessel covered with skin; and 
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the Diimara dance consisted of half a dozen women 
fine, clapping their hands and singing, whilst a man, with a pair 
pees horns on his head and rattling seeds on his ankles, 


yefore them. + 
From information obtained while here, we learnt that to the 
north-east, and three days’ journey from Ni-ais, are yery abund- 
sai soppeee of water and grass; hot and cold springs issue from. 
both of a ridge of hills; to the north they unite their waters, 
‘and form a stream which falls into a lake, of several miles in ex- 
tent, its shores in many places covered with reeds. Wild-fowl and 
fish are to be got here. The stream from the lake then forms 
‘one of the sources of the Swakop. On the south side of the 
alge aoa 900, a spaces lose themselves in a plain covered 
with rich grass. This altogether is a most highly-favoured and 
beautiful part of Dimara-land, which, however, is said con- 
tinually to increase in fertility to the north. We were also told 
‘that abet ten days, or 150 miles from Ni-ais, E.S.E., is the 
Noop, or Kaflir River, fall of trees and elephants. The chief 
of Ni-ais shot fifteen elephants at the Nésop last year. It is said 
to flow from near the source of the Swakop and Kiisip, with an 
easterly bend, to the Orange River. We were also told that the 
ny season at Ni-nis is in the month of August. 

‘chad now got about 200 miles into the interior, from the 
const, and had reached the fine cattle country indicated (from 
native report) on Arrowsinith's map. We werr at a short dis- 


tance too from the sources of the Reap Swakop, and bad 


crossed. beyond the principal sources of the 'Oiip, or Fish River. 
We desired much to go further north or east, but we could get 
no guides to show us the waters to the north, for the Dimaras of 
the Plains lay there ready for war, and no one would, far any con= 
i ‘ion, convey a message to them; whilst to the east there 
was said to be an impassable desert, which no one at Nirais had 
ever yentured to cross. In fact, the chief told me, that without 
going first south, nearly to the Orange River, it. was impossible to 
go cnsterly towards Lataki, which lay south-east of us. 

T hod now, therefore, got to the utmost linit of my nonge, 
north and east—and 1 saw that, in the present state of affairs 
between the Déinaras of the Plains, those of the Hills, and the 
Naméiquas, that it was impossible to pass through the country 
‘of the former from the south, and that the best chance for future 
travellers, to visit the interior about 21° of south Intitude, is to come 
down from the Portuguese settlements, extending to 17° S. on the 
‘west coast, and whither the Démaras (by reparts of prisoners) 
‘tesort to barter cattle for iron, &c, I therefore turned my face 

‘south, haying first had a grand lion hunt, on foot, at a run 
oh miles. at the end of which the monstor tarnod, charged 
fell within four yards of the muzzles of the guns. As soon 
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as we had got the skin off, the Hill Dimaras cut up the flosh of 
the lion, and carried it off to eat. 

‘On the 31st of May then, accompanied by the Chief Aaramap, 
ond many of his people, we travelled to SSW, along the 
hanks of the Kei-kurip—thermometer at noon 65° in the shade. 
At thirty miles from Ni-ais we came to a beautiful valley, en- 
closed with low hills, and commanding a view to the N.E. of the 
lofty mountains before mentioned. There was quite » forest of 
thorm-trees, of several miles in extent, in this valley; the griss 
stood shee curn, and amongst it were flocks of phensarits and 





Ta the centro of the valley, among rocks of granite, rises a wart 

fing, at 126° of Pabr.; the waters flowed freely from it, and 
were lost in the plain. Moreover, some attempts bad been mndle 
to cultivate calal and tobacco by means of it, and T gave 
some melon and cucumber seed, which T bad with me, to the 
chief, to extend his garden, 

We shot some new and rare birds here; and as the valley is 
fertile, wood nnd water abundant, and as it is in the midst of game, 
and of a numerous population of Namiquas and Hill Damaras, 
this spot seems well adapted for the establishment of a mission 
siation, and accordingly | have indicated its existence and its 
advantages to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, as, although a 
distant point, it might Yot be connected with them present stations 
at berg and Nisbet's Bath. 

‘The poople are anxious for missionaries; the women in parti- 
colar said, “send us teachers for us and for our children;” we 
therefore ought speedily to respond to their appeal. 

We saw indications of the Dimaras of the Plains at this new 
Warm Bath, such as the bend of an ox placed on a tree to 
mark the grave of a warrior below. Here, some time before, 
® fearful tragedy had been enacted. The Namsquas, living at 
the Bath, were aroused one night by the howling, ag it seemed, 
of wolves, when there was a fearful rush of negro savages, who 
destroyed the women and children, whilst the men, less encum- 
hered, escaped to @ neighbouring hill. The wife of the chief 
was secured by the Damaras, and bad her hands cut off by the 
‘wrists next morning, before her own castle, previous to her being 

to death, 

We saw hiere, and ot other places on the journey, occasional 
traces of Haiji Aibib, or of the Namfqua doity. “A long’ pile 
‘of stones was pointed out, on whieh lay a few branches, the offer- 
ings of wayfarers. Under the pile dwells, say the Namiquas, a 
Reegaster ‘eal Haiji Aitib, of whom they stand in some fear, but 

whose janee and 
‘The only 











er they entertain no distinct ideas. 
trace of religion 1 found among the Boschmans was 


le 
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ato o.8 Fie), of woler water commonly papa with sand, near the 
jountain, where, babe they 0 Mee water, thay they presented 
Bearers it a pyeon of shin sefatb, lo a large red man with a white 
head, who is supposed to inhabit the place; at the same time they 
repeated a prayer for success in hunting, To dig for water here 
without this ceremony, they say, occasions sickness and death. 

From the Hill Dimaras 1 could make nothing out to show 
they bad any, the most imperfect, religious impressions. “ Who 
amade the sun?" I asked them. “We don't know; we are a 
stupid people, we don't know anything—only let us get Led 
to ent, that is all we a for,"—was the common answer I 
from this benighted 

By a present of tobaceo i found T could always get the oe 
to speak ; by means of my medicine-cheet a certain influence was 
obtained over them; and by a yiolin, tambourine, &e., they were 
Kept in good humour. 

June 1.—We crossed the Oanop (Tell-tale) River, running to 
the south-east, and which is lost in the sands of the desert, in that 
direction. Yet the Nésop, or Co} River, was said to be ten 
days from us in that direction, and full of elephants. After a 
march of ten miles we came to a place colled Gnu-tuais, or Black 
Mad, where, on the side of a hill, was pointed out to mea ‘trench 
of some yards in length, where the Damaras are in the habit of 
digging for copper, of which they manufacture rings. 1 col- 
lected some of the ore near the surface of the ground; it seemed 
rieh and abundant ; but this of course is not so valuable as the 

x-mine formerly mentioned, from its remoteness and diffi- 
Ss of access, 

with various bunting adventures, and killing kudiis, 

se ~» we travelled arte to the S.8,W., crossing several beds 

of streams flowing to the S.E, through plains on which were 


white rhinoceroses: we walked in the morning and evening, and 
rode our oxen in the middle of the day. 

June 6,—We were out of Démara-land, and found ourselves 
in a flat and uninteresting country, though everywhere to the east 
Rs the oe River we found grassy oar and a goof cattle 
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TE nced hardly say that flosh every day, and often of the most 
lisguating description, and eaten without bread, salt, or vegetables, 
becomes tiresome enough—such we felt it. 
The of the country throughout this tract was undu- 
i it any marked featurcs—grass, bushes, and occasional 
‘of water, besides the streams we crossed, but we did not 
ft single inbabitant: we knew that there were Diimaras on the 
hills to our right, but they kept out of sight-—our only associates 
were wild beasts. 

On the 10th of June we recrossed the Great Fish River, just 
below its junction with the Cho-unp, and by means of a small 
‘net, of thirty-five feet long, and swimming and wading with the 

‘Seg of deep pools in the river many dozen fish of 
the , and also others resembling mullet. On several 
oceasions we got good meals by means of the net. 

‘be bed of the Fish River was here about 150 yards brond; the 
Tanks low, and well wooded. 

We now found tho vast and silent plains to the west of the 
Fish River most monotonous to traverse, and sufficient to take 
the spirit of wandering out of the most determined traveller—that 
is, for some time. 

On the 16th of June I parted with the Chief Kitisip, who 
‘wished to go home by a short route, to fight a man who threatened 
him. J had found him very faithful, and of great assistance, and 
he and Choubip went away pleased with a handsome present of a 
new musket each, ammunition, cloth, cutlery, beads, and buttons. 

it the banks of the Fish River, we proceeded to the 
SSW. for about miles, over dry, stony, and dreary plains, 
Mill, on the 18th of June, we reached the banks of the beautiful 
; i, Which we had before crossed on our outward 
Journey, about fifty miles farther to the north-west. 

June 20.—We reached the Kei-si, whence we turned much 
‘more to the westward, and winding among hills we ascended to 
‘the summit of the Unwna mountains, the great table range we 
had seen from the west, and passed along them with » 
small escort, headed by Henrick Boys, our chief hunter, who was 
Mleet enough to catch and kill a zebra with a knife, We suffered 
‘much from cold; the thermomoter was at freezing point, and we 
Tose every morning, from our sandy or stony bed, with the kaross 
‘covered with hoar frost. We had also one or two showers of rain; 
and were in some x from pools poisoned by the Boschmans 
for zebras. After n few days, descending into the plain of the 
Koan-quip, recovered my waggon on the 30th of June. 

The Neriryues ‘of the Konn-quip are in the yearly habit of 


¢ fo Angra Poquena Bay, on the west coast, to barter 
en. for powder and lead with wholers; thus they receive 
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only two bottles-full of coarse powder, or forty balls, for = 
ox. jing however, they are made drunk, and get ii 
at al 

L asked the Naméquas why they did not come into the 
to exchange their cattle with the colonists for cloth, &e.? "They 
answered, “ We are afrnid todo so. But itis evident that, if 
they were to be protected by a magistrate, living near the frontier, 
they would have no cause for etree and 1 therefore 
represented the case strongly to the Government at the Cape, 
that a trade may be commenced in Naméqua-land, the beneficial 
influence of which may eventually be greatly extended. 

July 13.—-Having retraced cur steps down the Koan-quip we 
again reached Bethany, and after two days’ halt, we proceeded 
‘on our journey, in a more south-westerly direction than our out~ 
ward route had been. The country at this season of the year was 
oe and burnt up till we got as far as Heris, or wet ground. 

‘e travelled over brond plains, with mountains to the left, but 
without a single inhabitant, from seven miles to the south of Be- 
thany, (where there were n few Naméqua families on the Qua- 
hanap, or Javelin River,) to the Gariep: during the first part 
of the distance the country abounded in lions, which, a8 we 
advanced, were succeeded by leopards. 

July 25,—Crassed the Heineip, or Thick Bush River. Here 
‘we eaw iron occurring in veins on the side of a hill, ‘There is also 
said to he to th E, of Bethany, near the Great Fish River, a 
plain covered with large masses of iron, some of which require 
several men to lift them. I have got specimens of this iron. 
Itis not unlikely, too, from the indications we saw, that coal may 
he found to the south of Bethany. 

July 27—At Horis tho first signs of the South African spring 
were seen; the plains were covered with dark-green sete 
plants, relieved by the bright hues of flowers; and as we wall 
afer our cattle in the morning and evening march, the sense of 
smelling was regaled with the aromatic scent of desert plants, 
which burst, in a variety of forms, from the soil which had recently 
been moistened with showers. About this time we subsisted for 
two or three weeks on ostrich 

July 30.—We found the region of the Orange River wild and 
Darren as before—the hills scattered in great confusion. We 
crossed the river at the ford called Kunarisip, or thatof the Ebony 
Black Sheep, cistant about forty miles from the sea ; the stream 
was about 450 yards wide, and flowing briskly, yet I forded it 
with water only up tomy waist. The banks were low; i 
towards the east mountains clesed in the view, affording a wil 
and romantic secne. ‘To the westward high hills intervened be- 
tween us and the sea. 1 
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Anguast 1-—After a day's halt, we left the banks of the Great 
River, snd though it was the beginning of the South African 

ing, the poor cattle had about this time no gras, only the taps 

bushes, and the leaves of the ebony-tree, for a fortnight. My 
‘cattle, thorofore, were fast knocking up; we bad already left at 
intervals on the rond a span of fourteen, and had eaten another 
span. I therefore sent into the colony to Komikas for assistance, 
which was immeiliately rendered by the excellent Bastaards under 
the eare of the Rev. Mr. Schmelin. At fifty miles farther south 
‘we regained the route we had followed on our way to Aris; and, 
travelling southwards, on 

August 8,1 again gladly crossed the Kowsio River, tho boun- 
dary of the colony, and tarrying a short time with the hospitable 
old missionary, Mr. Sebmelin, who has translated the four Evan- 
gelists into the Naméqua language, I journeyed to the Olifant 
River, and by the beautifol district of the Twenty-four Rivers, 
hy the Paarl and Stellenbosch, and during the finest season of the 
year, when the face of nature was fresh and_green with verdure 
and beilliant with wild-flowers, L reached Cape Town on the 
21st of September in health and strength, feeling very grateful for 
the manner in which myself and people had been mercifully pre- 
aarel during the year of our journeyings in the bush and on the 


In jostice to my people, I must say that they were animated by 
Srerian throughout the expedition (certainly the roughest Thad 
Peiiledsceg an experience of sixtcen years of wiynges and 
travels); they wore respectful and obedient, and showed no want 
of cournge; and, abave all, they severally submitted with patience 
fate pprivations and Lardships to which such an expedition was 


always exposed. 
journey the rocks were found to be chic! 
ing the whole j the rock: found to be chiefly 
of primitive formation ; nite, old red sandstone, mica slate, 
(particularly about the Kuisip,s quartz with imbedded crystals 
foldspar, hornblend, &c. 1 brought away many specimens of 


onrer and some of iron. 

| miade several drawings of the natives and of remarkable 
scenery, such as the Table Mountain of Tons, the Bull's Mouth 
Pass, and of the mountains to the eastward of Ni-ais.® 








The: perenne map has been compiled from my original 
daily tracks, showing the course by compass, and the distances 
ealeulated from the rate of a waggon drawn by bullocks, travelling 
three British miles an hour; when we rode on pack-oxen, four 
miles an-hour have been allowed. At starting | was well pro- 
vided with instruments, but being without any companion or 
With my extended Notos,1 hope to be able shorlly to lay before the 
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a en eae eale Rene wa Te ES 
—the necessity fare, A aera every arrangement for our 
Guach tod So oe night’s halt—the aiffcalty of providing food— 
of dealing with the natives—of preventing quar- 
rels among a party at times fifty in mumber—and the constant 
exertion required 10 keep all in good humour, occupied my whole 
time, and did not allow me Icisure to make as much use of the 
instraments as 1 could have wished; yet as the route chiefly lies 
between known points, and as the daily tracks have been revised 
by that careful geographer Mr. John Arrowsmith, there ean be 
Hitle doubt that the present map of the western region is a 
near approximation to the truth, and offers a route of uperte 
of 1600 miles which bas never appeared in any former map of 
Southern Africa. 





With respect to the cee in nateral hi collected. 
during my journey; I have the gratification to subjoin the notes 
of Mr, W. Ogilby on the mammalia ; of Mr. John Gould on the 
birds; and of Professor Lindley on the plants. ‘Their names 
alone will be sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the descrip- 
tions; and I may be here permitted to offer them my sincere 
thanks for their kindness in so promptly acceding to my request. 


List of new and rare Mammalia collected by Captain Alexander 
during his recent expedition into the country of the Déimaras:— 


1—Quaprumana. 
1. Cynocephatus Porcarins (Boddeart). 
If.—Curimorrera. 
Nycleris Affinis (Dx. Smith). 


IiL—Insrctivons. 
3, Chrysochloris Damarensis (Ogilby), new species. 
4 Macroscelides Alexandri “ont pede species, 
5. Macroscelides Melanotis (Oguby), new species. 


IV, —Cansivora. 


spensis , 
7, Mustela Zorilla (Desmarest). 
8. Fiverra Felina? (Thunberg). 
9. _Herpestes Melanurus (Dr. Sith), 


11. Proteles Cristata (Penny Cyclopmdia, i, 2). 
12 Canis Megalotis (Cuvier). 

13. Canis Mesomelas (Erzleben). 

14, Felis Leo (Linnmus). 

15. Felis Nigripes (Burchell). 
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6. Batra 

iT is (Ogilby), new specics, 
17. ith, 

18. Goosciurus Capensis (1 cated Cg Dy ‘thy, Le? 
19, Lepus Rupestris (Dr. Smith). 


VL—Pacnypenmata, 


20, Equus Zebra (Lin 
21; Rlinoceroe Africanus (Desmares). 


22. Rhinoceros Simus ? (Burchell), an imperfect skull. 
25. Hyrax Capensis (Schreber). 


VIL—Rvmtsantta. 
24. Antilope Eucore (Forster). 
a Antilope Tragulus (Forster). 
26. Antilope Traguloides Couilty), new species. 
Tt will be observed from the preceding catalogue that nerly 
8 fourth of the mammals callected by Capnin Alexander are new 
— that is to say, six out of twenty-six; and of the remaining 
, seven, viz, Nos. 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 20,and 21, are still rare 
ine of natural history. This is a very large py uae of 
new and rare specimens froin a country 90 ee apse! ‘and 
fully explored as South Africa; and I heartily conan Coys 
‘Alesonder upon the success which has attended this part in 
his mission I have endeavoured to acknowledge the obligations 
which Alexander has conferred upon the cultivators of 
tatural science, by connecting his name with one of the new spe- 
cies which he has discovered. 
w.o. 


Upon ing the interesting collection of Birds brought 
im by Gauae A Alexander from the interior of South Africa, I 
find many rare species, and several which appear to me to be new 


species, The fo} is a slight enumeration of them :— 
Of the Beal or birds of prey, there are thirty four 
Specimens and sixteen species; viz., two vultures, Neophron Pero- 


OF the ay order, or perching birds, there are 235 spo- 
cimens and seventy species. Of these seventeen specimens ee 
species) belong to the Fissirostral tribe, viz, 1 Caprimulgus; 2 


a 
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there are forty-two specimens (twelve species), of the 
lius, Bueco, Picus, areeprir Corythale described by Dr. 
and an apparently-new Agapornix or soll pee OF the Te 
nuirostres thirty specimens (six species the genera Upupa, 
Rhinopomastus, Cinnyris, &c. OF the ‘jal order there a 
eight or a species, erie Which are fio oe os cies 0 
sons ariel excantny the genera Otis (three ies, , Cereal 
Tiectus, Pterocles, Miietelinns, Struthio, Charadrian, ke. 4 
The collection is not so rich in birds of the Grallatorial and — 


Natatorinl orders as in those of the coding. A’ the 
Grallatores are examples of the genera Frenienity Ardea, Trir 
and Umbretta, and in the Natatores, Anser, Anas, inula, 


and Podiceps. 





rom 


Among the Plants, collected beyond the country usually visited 
hy strangers, occur two or three species of Pappophorum ; neurious 
spiny plant with hoary leaves and large flowers, somewhat resem= 
bling an Escobedia in size and appearance, but belonging to the 
abana) ceter/Solanaoner; eaverdl caistuaceous lacisy java 
larly one with bright blue flowers and spiny leaves, allied to Bar- 
teria and At lium; the rare Otoptera Burchellit; a fine plant 
related to Sesamwn; two trees belonging to different species of 
the genus Ficus; several Amarantacea, and an apparently-new 
species of Aptosimum, The most curious pene, however, what is 
called the Navas, bearing a spiny fruit double the size of an orange ; 
of this thesingle specimen is 80 imperfect that even with the assist 
ance of the seeds it is impossible as yetto form any decided opinion 
concerning it. The specimen resembles S¢ ia juncea so 
much, that it would be mistaken for it if it were not for the seeds, 
which are extremely like those of some cucurbitaceous plant. 
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1—Itinera from Tabriz to Tehrin,* via Ahar, Mishkin, 
Ardabil, Tulish, Gilén, and Kazvin, in 1837. By E. D’Aney 
Tovp, Bengal Artillery, Major, serving in Persia. Commu- 
nicated by John Backhouse, Esq. 


[The following Ttinerury wos accompanied by a map on the scale of 
six British stntute miles to un inch, or <zy\y¢¢ of the natural scale: 
this has been reduced, and made use of in the annexed map of the 
north-weetern portion of Persia. ‘The bearings in the Itinerary are 
all vay ta and were taken with a Kater’s compnas; the distances 

in Bri apgsicte Ce bute fra Lae ce horse 
walking on ground st the rite of four miles an hour. ‘The 
Gf latitude used loogdinde depend upon the tawn of Recht, which, 
to the observations of Mtr, Baillic Fraser, is in 87° 17 30" N. 
49° 43! longitude E. of Greenwich. Part of the route was ex- 
amined by Colonel Monteith in 1827, Wut in this Itinerary many more 
ates ars given, with the advantage of being written according to one 
standard of orthography, for which sce vol, vil. p. 245.—E.] 


Dec. ih, 1836—To Khojeh,} N. E. 20m. On quitting Tab- 
riz, the rond for about a mile runs along the right bank of the 
Bosmiyeh river, and then ascending, approaches the hills to the 
north-east of the city. At Gm. reach the summit of the ascent, 
which is stony, aud in some places exceedingly steep. The 
descent is shorter and less steep than the ascent, and leads into a 
fine cultivated valley. ‘The road level and free from stones. The 
ilage Kligjeh contains about sixty or seventy houses, and yields 
to Nasrn-lah Klin, Seri Kesekli Bishi, aes it SR 
300 t6mins,f and 140 bulwins of grain yearly. 












Fiages. ‘The villug 
ale suffered «1 
‘every house in the village. 
De. —To Ahar N, E. The road 
gradually descends from Ik i valley. AtSmoa 





‘younded), d Khojah, “a husband, old man, | ? 
5 wnot Diep aphany ‘a husband, old man, preceptor, 
J A tinska is worth about 16 shillings, A hulwéa is en ays-lond, 


- hein (the pure), # being commonly pronounced e. See Uylenbrock's 
ie Dacian Lagi. But 1822, lg. pp. 13, 18—¥.S, 
A 


=— 
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rained kdravinserdi marks the commencement of a gentle ascent, 
about n mile in length, by the side of a small stream ; the descent 
for three miles is more abrupt. A ruined kirnvanserdi stands at 
the foot of the pass. One mile beyond, the road turns to the enst- 
ward, and follows the course of the Abar river on its right bank. 
A range of hills to the north sprinkled with snow. The road, 
after clearing rl ages is lent, being hard, level, and free 
from stones.” Much cultivation; wheat and barley on both sides 
the river. 

‘The town of Abar is the capital of Kari-digh,* and the resi- 
dence of the governor, Mirzd Mohammed Rahim Khan; it con- 
tains about 700 houses, and has been surrounded by « wall, now 
in ruins. Mount Savalan} bears 8. 71° EB. distant 50 m. from 
Abar, The range of mountains to the south of Ahar is called 
Kashkat Rear pepe of the district. 

From to Ardabil, ES.E. nearly, distance eighty-two- 
miles, by the road. 


Dee. 30th—To Kishlik,§ 8. 80° E. 10m. At 4 m. the rond 
crosses the stream of Ahar, and continues on its southern bank, 
From 4 m. to 10 m., a rich tract of country occurs, called Sayalén 
Shami, about six miles in length and four in breadth, covered with 
cultivation, except in the vicinity of the river, which is reserved for 
pastorage. A range of mountains called Shaivek, distant about 
cight miles to the north of the road. At 9 m., passed the village 
of Kazeh Kond, containing twenty or thirty houses, situated on 
the left bank of the Ahar stream ; ‘after crossing which, the road 
passes over a succession of ridges and ravines which descend to 
the river from the Kashka range, distant about four miles on the 
right, and crossesseveral sinallstreams. Kishlik is a village con- 
taining about thirty houses. 

To idler! S. 88° E. 2m. A small village half amile to 
the left of road, 

Dee, 31st—To Kullah Bashi] S. 60° B. 2m. A small vill 
to the left of the rond, situated on the pinnacle of an isolated hill, 
at the foot of which flows the Ahar stream. It is surrounded by 
a wall, and contains about twenty poor huts. 

To periee 80° E.9m. For the first four miles the road is 
uneven and stony, over hills on the right bank of the stream. At 
4-m. the road quits the river, which flows to the N.E. to join the 
Karé Si. At 7m. passed the village of Mizir, containing about 
twenty houses, situated on the spur of a hill to the right. After 











“black mountain.’ 
Set aca! (1) Winter quarters” 
Phan ao 


ants of Mo 
* (T,) Little New-Town, 
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leaving the river, the road leads over ater und, sloping 
to the north, and richly cultivated with wheat and yer 

To Sij Balak N. 75° E.3m. A small village to the right, 
and another half a mile on the left. Half a mile beyond is the 
small of Hawashi on the right, and balf a mile farther the 

of |. Rich cultivation on both sides of the road. 

Jan, 1st, 1837-—To Ahmod Bogli N. 50? E.4m. A consi- 

situated on the side of a deep ravine running from 
the hills to the xj eas in oy direction of the Ahar river. 

To KarramaG 5. m. e village, with a fine stream. 
Atom. rh gt irkend half a mile on the ght, and 
the of Zerdin Zomin at the same 
left. = The vill ee Ush Tepah,* about a mile to the jan of 
Karramait, and 1m. beyond, the village of Iyik to the right. 

‘To Nasr-dbidj E. 2}m. Large village with abundance of water. 
Atange of mountains sprinkled with snow about twenty miles 
distant, extending N.W. and SE. 

Jan. 2nd.—To Barzil N.65° E. 14m. Large village with 
abundance of water. The residence of Rustam Khan, chief of 
Mishkin. a cultivation of wheat, barley, and rice, on both 


of 
TT "A'S. 00" E. 2} m. Large village, with fine stream. One 
beyond Barzil, the village of Khiyii to the right of the road. 
Jaa 3rd.—To O'nix N.60°E. 8m. Large village surrounded 
gardens and orchards in o valley ronning down from Mount 
Abundance of water. “The valley richly cultivated. 
Between "Alf and O’nér is the vilage of Kari Kaya, about four 
miles to the left of the road, on the left or southern bank of the 
Karki Within two miles of O’ndr lies the village of Lard, 

a mile to the left of the road. 

two villages are said to be within a short distance of 
O'ndr, namely, Léré, O'rdii-li, Jalir, Kangerli, Dadibegli, 
venestali KAdirlf, Lumber, Lahak, Takhiibad, Argd, 
“Ali-abad, Kaviyet, Dushkesin, Noghdi "Ulyf, || Noghdi 
Gull iyan, Arbib, Lijawah, Babiyén, and Shaib- 


“Ont Yields 400 témins revenue. Mount Savalin bears from 
O'ndr S. 7° W. about 17 m. 

‘Po "Ali-abéd N, 40° E, 1) m. Small village. 
Stiabout threé miles on the left of the road. From 
6m. to 10m. im. beyond O'ndr, steep ascents and descents occur. At 
9 m. is the ravine a De ijk, wit which marks the boundary between 
Mishkin and Ardal 


cr 
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Jon. 4th—To Samarin S. GO* B17 m. Large village swith 
abundance of water, Small village of Kurd Kishlék? on the left 
of the roar. 

To Shihsewir} S. 35° E. 4m. A considerable village. The 
village of Bari @m. on yl, it of the road. ‘The Kart-sti is 
about 2 m. on the left. the two small villages of Geayte 
and Sumah. 

Yon. 5th—To Ardabil S. 45° 5.10m. Rich cultivation of wheat, 
barley, and rice, between Samarin and Ardubil; road excellent; 
fetes slope of country from the skirts of Savalin to Bie 

ore 

The town of Ardabil bas. suffered much within the Jast 6 
Years from visitations of the plague, the population has much de> 
crensod, ond the town presents uh ance of a mass of rains; 
‘the fortress lies 500 yards to the ofthetewn —) 

‘There isa grent deal of waste laud in the vicinity of Ardabil, but 
much of this might be brought under cultivation at ja trifling 
expense. ‘The waters of Nob, about twenty miles S,E. of 
Ardabil, are described as being surrounded by hills and having 
only one outlet; but as there is no dam across this opening, they 

egress at one season, aud are thus lost. These waters are: 
said to be sufficient to irrigate a tract of country that might con- 
tain n hundred villages, Lut which at present lies waste. 
expense of a dam, according to Persian calculation, would be 
about 5000 tWimins (40001) 

Mount Savalinj bears from Ardabil N. 85° W. nearly 25 miles, 

The plain of Ardabil is about 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea, from a rough experiment made with a thermometer, water 
boiling at 202° aos 

From Ardabil to Germi in Ufjarid, N.N,W. nearly ; distance’ 
seventy-three miles by the road. 

At 3m. passed the village of Chenzenck, with the village of 
*Ali-bilik adjoining on the right. Abundance of water; road 
perfectly level. A small tributary of the Kari-st passes clase to 
these villages from the SE. 

Caltivation of wheat and barley on both sides of the road. 

Jon. 14th-——Noadeh N, E, 10 m. A lnrge village on ‘the 
right bank of the Ka , which we cross. “The river forms the 
boundary between Ardabil and Velkhi, but contains very little 
water at this season, while in the spring itis a considerable stream. 





























oc Kure’s winter-quariers (T.)—P. 8. i oyaliden 
ded by Captain Sheo of the Mad¢as Fafantey- 
other Bay who state that water boiled at its summit at 188% of 


Fahr., which would gise, siys Colonel Monteith, a height of nearly 13,000 fet above 
the yea. See Journal, Vol, iii. p. 25, ‘Chis requires confirmation, aud it may be 
Peres Sek poe ‘of our countrymen wan a will ebtaia basometrical: 
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| Némfa N.35° E. 5m. Village, the residence of Mir Kazim 
Khim, chief of Volkhi, Astarah, and Ujarid. Abundance of 
water; road excellent. Namin is situated in a ravine descending 
from the mountains tothe N-E.* Between Nowahdeb and Namin, 
four villages on the right and right front, the road turns to the 


Amberin N. 30 W, 8m. A large and populous village on 
the right; village of Ammigdu on the left. Abundance of water; 
rood passes over hills which slope to the west. 

At? m. road enters and ascends for 2 m. the ravine of Shatteh- 
derrs, stony and bad; the hill of Gerblar, a holy place, to the 
Teft, and 1 m, beyond Kishlik. Descend 1 m, to Pili-Chai, or 
Pila-rid, a village of seventy houses, scattered along the banks of 
the stream which flows from the N-E., and gives its name to the 

The hamlet of Ushni lies 1 m. higher up the stream. 
) cultivation near the banks of the river. 

From Pili-Chai the road turns due west, and at 5m, enters 
sravine Sherif Bogli at 9 m. a large village on the right bank 
‘of a ravine. 

‘The range of hills which marks the Russian frontier, about 
‘eight miles on the right, extends N.W. and S.E. 

At? m. Rex, a village of about twenty-five houses, on the 
right bank of a stream which has its source in the hills to the 
right, and flows towards the S.W. The village of Rahim Beglit 
2m., and Khalifahla 4m. higher up the stream ; road excellent. 

At Gm. cross in a north direction the ravine and village of 
Soper and gradually approach within @ m. the frontier range 

hile 

At m. cross the dry bed of the Cholpsh Chal. The peak of 
Histir, the highest point of the frontier range, bearing E. 3m. 

At 13 m. o ruined caravanserai ; the range of hills 3m, on the 
right, called Diyimdn, Low rounded hills to the left of the rond. 

AC 15 m. an opening in the hills, marking the northern extre- 
mityof the Déyimdn range, and the commencement of the moun- 
tains of Kullah Bish; rond’ascends. 

At 17 m. reach the summit of the pase called Agei Gadik, 
edie the commencement of the district of USarid; an 
abrupt descent of two miles leads into a valley. 

AW 20 me the road turns N.E, and crosses some hills to the 


‘A Targe black stone called Beldish, to the right of the road, 
marks the summer encamping place of a portion of the Persian 
tribe of Perénbili. 











ing to Colonet Mc y teaching the height of nearly 7,000 feet above theses. See 
Vol, ii, p. 26— 
‘VOR. VEIt. D 
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At@3m. enter a dofile, and cross the Dizdeh Chai, a small 
stream running from the enstward. F 

A126 m. the of Sukkal Lishli in a north direction: the 
descent steep and very stony; the road turns to the eastward after 
clearing the pass, und crosses aver some hillocks affording fine 


Pasturage. 

Jan. 23rd.—At 30 m., Germi, chief place of the district of 
Diets siege ot populous village on Ge nt ed wreriiel 
the inhabitants chi ral, ing large flocks of ‘5! 
se uahe Lenieaee eat pe 

From Germi to Permir, and thence, via Ading Bazi, return to 
Gormf, distance thirty-three miles. 

At 5 m, Sengir, winter encampment of the Perdnbilis; ravine 
running N. and 8. from the hills called. Jekir, with the village 
of Alazar (upper) on the enst side. Much pasturage, 

Immediately after crossing the ravine, the read tums 
to the S.E. for 5 m., leaving the village of Tapah balf a mile on 
the right, and crosses an offset of the Jekir hills bya steep ascent ; 
a gradual descent of 1m. in a south direction, by a sheep track, 
rather than a road, with a deep valley immediately on the left, 
Jeads to Perm(r, » village of fifteen or twenty houses, situated ina 
deep glen; abundance of water. The frontier said to be  m. 
distant to the south. 

Diroctly aftor leaving Permir, tured N.N.E., and continued 
along the left bank of the Permir Chai, which flows to join the 


Waisel Chai at 10 m. distance. 
At2m, Demir-cheli, lage of the tribe of Mirdakib. 

AtGm., Duninkend, « kishlik of the Dilloghardalis, 

At jm, on the right, passed the site of O'rtékend, « small 
village ; 1m. beyond, the site of A’tild; and 1m. further, the site 
of Hasan-dbad, all three villages destroyed during the last summer 

the Russians. 

At 10m. reach the Ading Cazuy river, or Waisel Chai, and 
continue N.W. along its left bank; it here marks the Russian 
frontier, and at 8 m, below falls into the Balabrad, which flows 
to the N.E. 

After two m. along ite bank, quit the stream, and ascend the 
hills in a S.W. direction; passa kishlik of three or four tents, 
and nt 8 m. reach the village of Alazar (lower), rejoin the foad. to 
Germi, and retrace our steps to Sherif Begli, where we turn off to 
the S.S.E. for 7 m. over a good and level road to the village of 
Tagh-dizdeh Chai, containing twenty-five houses, built within the 
Jast four years. ‘The ground gently sloping towards the Kard-gi 
and at 12 m. beyond, by an excellent road, again reach the village 


Nimfn. 
From Nimin to Enzeli, distance 114 miles, 
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On quitting Nimin, 1m, to the S. the vill ne eins 
whenee the rond turns E. by N., leaving Khin A; (old), on the 
right, and crossing the brow of a Till sp sprinkled eras 
passes within about half a mile of Mount Shindin,* a por- 
rock, which marks the south-western point of Russian 






From this point the ronal descends through thick wood, scarcely 
pessable at this season from mud and melting snow, leaving the 
village of Venabin on the brow of a bill, » quarter of a mile on 
the right; 7 m. beyond is the hamlet of Haji Amir. An abrupt 
descent through thick underwood, till wo reach the stream of 
Kala Kishi, n feeder of the Astarah river, which we cross, and 
its left bank over the projecting offsets of thickly- 
wooded hills. The Kald Kishi is smd to mark the frontier from 
its source near the mountain of Shindin to the point where it joins 
the Astarah river, which thence becomes the boundary between 
Russia and Persia, to its embouchure in the Caspian. 

At 28 m., having crossed and recrossed the river cight times, 
reach the village of Astaral, sented on each side the stream, at a 
quarter of a mile from its outlet into the Caspian. 

Feb, ist—To levi, or Hevir, south, m. Fine, hard, 
road along the sea-beseh. A range of bills, three or 
miles to the right, covered with a dense forost which 
stretches down to the water's edge. At half a mile cross the em- 
bowebure of the Khdjeh Kerri stream, which is said to contain a 
‘considerable volume of water after the melting of the snow; at 
Lexy it is fordable; water wp to horses’ girths, At 74 m. 

the stream of Bix Kiisham, or Khdn-rid, a village of the 
fame name, said t be about two miles up the stream. Very 
little water at this season, At 9m. cross the stream of Levan- 
AtiOm. that of Chilivand. At 16m. that of Lemfr, 
pepe Astorah from Kerganah-réd; at 18 m. that of 


Het, ‘stall village half a mile from the sea, on the banks of 
@ siream;} the wood partially cleared, the houses seattered in 
surrounded by rico-fields. 
6m. from Hovir, crass the stream of Khutwah Serdi, 
fordablo at this season. At11 m.a Russian fishing station at 
the embouchure of a small stream. Passed several other small 
streams, the names of which 1 could not ascertain. ‘Phe coast 
een eeceaenion of fine bays, with forest down to the beach, 
Severn! Russian vessels at anchor two or three miles off shore. 


Md fortrew of Shind&n stands ou the summit of # bare, isolsted, and 
feet ia height, and forms the leading feature of this mngo 


i. Rie Bon 
Hikes feat Bt Shy tons seze Coloonh Mote, - Jour, 
pe 





iil, p. 26,—Ko. 
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Av23 m, is another Russian fishing station of five or six huts, 

immediately after which the rond turns to the west, and nscends 
by its left bank the Kerganah-rid (Kerganah river, P,); the path 
way through thick underwood. ‘ 

hevillage of Kerganah-riid lies on both sides of the stream; \it 

is the winter residence of Bald Khén,* the chief of the district. 

‘The houses are scattcred amongst half-cleared thick wood and rice 
bate forest to the 
by a narrow pathway through the to the sea- 

shore, The dutice of Kerganah-rid ends, and that of Asalim 

gta ieate a farsakh to the south of the Kerganab-rad. 

miles beyond is a small village in the district of Asalim, 

under Mustafa Kh, about a mile up a stream of the same name. 

Rond similar to that of yesterday. Hills about two miles dis- 
tant fromthe shore, their offsets projecting into the sea, with fine 
as between the points. 

ills and forest gradually recede fromthe shore. Road.con= 
tinues along the sea-beach. 

Av 146m. from Kalih-senti, is the village of Char-bijah, nearly 
depopulated by the plague. Forest gives place to swamps and 

wood. er leaving Chéi-bijah, the road enters upon 
a tongue of land, 15 m. long, and varying from 300 to 600 yards 
in breadth, extending in an E.S,E direction, which separates the 
Caspian from the Mudab,} or backwater. 

Road excellent ; a sandy ridge hides the Caspian from view. 

Enzeli, or Inzili, is a town of 200 houses,} situated at the 
eastern extremity of the sandy spit ; the houses are scattered over 
aspace of half @ mile in length, and separated from each other 
by reed eoclorarin Here is a tolerable biadr, the population 
chiefly Russian. A narrow strait, about 500 yards brond, divides 
the tongue of land upon which Enzeli is built from » similar 
strip of sand called Kizerin, There is not depth of water in the 
entrance to admit vessels of any great burthen into the bay, as it 
seldom exceeds five fect. At some seasons the water of the bay 
is so fresh as w be drinkable, there being, it is said, about seventy 
streams that discharge themselves into it. 

From Enzeli to Kazvin, distance 114 miles, 

S. 85°. E. 11 m. leads across the Mad&b, or backwater, to 
the southern shore, which is covered with thick underwood, and 
ascend the Ydderad, a small winding stream notmore than fifteen 
yards broad, to the landing-place at Piri-bizdr (old man of the 
imarket, P.), so named after Pir Hasan, a saint who lived here in 
the reign of Shih Ismi’il. 











& 


* Upper Jan. (P.) + ‘AmGd-sb? 
{ Two thovssnd five hundeod inhabitants, says Colonel Monteith, in 1827, “Sea 
ournal, Vol. lil. p. 18=-Ko. 
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Tho road for the next 5k m. is through a quagmire, the mud 
of which is in some places up to the horse's girths. Dense wood 
om either side. Such is the communication between its sen-port 
and Resht, the capital town of the province of Gilin, ‘The pre- 
sent townof Resht* is comparatively modern ; it was built near the 
site of a more ancient city about 350 years ago. The date of its 
foundation after the Hijrah being preserved in its component letters 
70-3) by their numerical value. 

Gh quittin Resht in a S.S.E. direction, forded o smal! stream, 
and continued along » made road in tolerable repair, although in 
some places it has been cut through by streams, aud rendered 
nearly impassable for laden mules. 

Di Shambeh-bizér (Monday market, P.), at 8 m., is a small 
hamlet. Di to the left at D& Shambeh-bizir leaving the 
high rond which lends through Jehennam (Hell), a quagmi 
said to be utterly impassable at this season, and followed a ci 
cuitous pathway over rice-fields, ditches, and marshes, through « 
Wilderness of mulberry-gardens, interspersed with detached huts 
and small villages. 

At 6m. reach the village of "Ain-yeh Ver, or "Ain-weh Vezin, 
on the north-western bank of the Sofid-rid,J ond follow its course 

in a SW. direction; the road excellent, hard sand and 

along the bed of the river, which is here about 400 yards 

+ the water at this season flows in numberless channels, 

which cross and recross the rond at every hnlf-mile; all these 

are fordable. ‘The principal stream a quarter of a mile to the 
Teft of the roar. 

AUB m, beyond, are Imim-Zideh Hashim,§ and Caravanserai, 
the former perched on the knoll of a wooded hill to the right 
of the roncd, the Intter is the work of the Mo'temidu-d-dauleh, 
Tale governor of the province. It is as yet unfinished, but work- 
‘men are employed upon it, and it promises to bea substantial and 
‘useful uilde ‘ 

ond continues along the left bank of the Safid-rid, and 
found the slopes of wooded hills on the right. On cither side of 
the stream are hills covered with forest down to the water's edge. 
On the left, the mountain of Derfek-digh, distant nbout seven 
miles, covered with snow. 

Ati6m. Rabdari,| or Custom-house station, in a narrow pass 











* Rest contains a 





fiow of 50,000, and is the most Gourishing place in 








Parsia, exys Colonel ith, in 1827.’ Mr. Baillie Frasor states ite population from 
be) fo 30)00, in 1834 
‘RA =200—Shin= 30 =100 5 but A, 11. 90=A.D. 1495, 


{White River. (P.) $ Tmnin's Son Iishim, (Py 
atl Rih-dir, “road-heeper,” “ guardian of the road ;” whence rih-dirl, *the office 
uipameticg is cond the tlt Serled for thele protection, nad the ploce where the 

is collected. 
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ham to the left, the Safid-rid runs through a 

dubeelautabiont ved onsstne dd 
ocariige surrounded by Tice-fields, one of a group 


consisting of mye ‘or seven villages, talled Rustam-ibéd.* 

At 22 m. the road winds round hills; the Safid-riit flows in an 
undivided streain to the left at some distance below the road. 
Forest gradually disappears; the hills on both sides of the stream, 
sprinkled with juniper and willow. 

Rid-bir (stream, P.) at 28 m. is a large village, the houses 
and bazars scattered a forest of willows. Shortly after 
san — ass occurs, bluff rocks on either side the stream reach 

1@ water's 
a i of brick Fg of seven arches, called the bridge 
me Menj iP the Sefevis, 





Nadir Shih, and rebuilt by Sulcimi jr about forty 
ears: The two centre ached have been Tately carried away 
by loots; the piers, which nre still AC fees by 


beams and planks. ‘The junction of the Kizil U’ain flowing from 
the west, and the Shah-rid from the S.E., takes placo 
ale above the oe The united streams ale the ar ot 
Safid-rid. after crossing the bridge, turns abruptly to 
reese latter river. 





il, P. (for Menvil, i. ¢. Station), is a village of sixty houses, 
about 14m. from the bridge, and 4 am. from the right bank of the 
Shih- = _ Menjil} is the last village of ae ane on. the 
line between that province and ‘Irak ‘Ajemi. 
The ra iA leads bret Tov Killa occdsionally Guscanding ts aay 
right bank of the Shih-rid, Willows and rushes to the water's 





fuch cultivation. A range of snowy mountains in the §.W., 
eight or ten miles distant. 

At 12 m, from Menjil, crass to the left bank of the Shab-rid 
by a bridge of masonry. Shortly after the road quits the river 
and ascends for one mile the left bank of a small tributary, 
called Varalii-chii, to a caravanserai, called Péi-chinér, or 
Plane-tree-foot. (P.) Thence cross the Varalti-chdi and ascend 
the face of hills on the right by a steep ascent. 

Kharain, at 8 m. beyond, is a village and carayanserai, the 
Jatter a fine building erected by the Mo'temidu-d-dauleh; 
gradual ascent; tserdous it boone parted is steep and covered with 
snow, and for 8 m. farther continues ascending mountains, covered 
with deep snow. 


© Rustam's abode. 

(A EL eT pte pele feoeprierd myer oe 

spar ing! pale in ea ‘Riid-bir are the only places im which the olive is 
 Montelthin Journal, Vol. iii. p, i—En. 
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At Mazril, a village, end of ascent. The plain of Kazvin 
visible from the summit of pass. Descent gradual; snow dimi+ 


‘Three miles beyond is a deserted village on right; road lends 
over low hills; gradual descent for two miles farther, when the road 
Idaves the Lills and enters the plain of Kazvin. Pass the hamlet 
of Aghi Baba ona small etroam flowing from the N-E., and on 
hour after leave the village of Nizdm-ibdéd half a mile on the 
right. Six miles farther, by a level road, the latter part through 
Siperanis, ‘we nppronch a large town surrounded by a wall and 
diteh, and emer the city of Kazvin. From Kazvin to Tebnin the 
distance is about ninety miles, in an E.S.E. direction, the bigh 
road leading through a long valley better cultivated than is usual 
in Persia, and bounded to the north by the lofty range of El-bars, 


| 








111.—Extructs from Notes, made during the Campaign to Kos- 
tn September, 1837. By Major Sir Guexvinux T. 

Teurun, Bart, M.R.G.S,, and Member of the Scientific Com- 
mission attached to the French Army in Afrien. Read Fe- 


braary 12th, 1838. 
i jiestantiont October 20th, 1837. 
Seplember 19th, 1897—I landed at Bonah: on aj pre 
the town and off a point of land lie two rocks called a he Li ai 
from correctly representing, when seen from a particular spot, a 
lion couchant.  Bénah,* the ancient Aphrodiswm, is called in 
Arabie ‘Annibah,+ “the place of jujubes.” The town was de- 
stroyed in 1832, but is now zebuilt; the streets have in several 
instances been widened and carried in straight lines. Many good 
houses have been constructed, and good shops, reading-rooms, 
coflee-houses, restaurants, and even a theatre established. The 
walls by which it is surrounded were erected in 450 of the Hijrah 
[Aww. 1058.) The ruins of Hipponat are distant a mile, standing 
mamelons between the waters of the Sebiis§ and the Beji- 
ae The cisterna are very considerable. I imade a plan and 
took drawings of them. I also observed the site of a theatre, 
which has never been noticed by other travellers, The bridge 
over the Bejimal is of Roman construction, and lately repaired. 








a ae Lt (uber) 240 oP, 
isyphiws jyjube—F. he ancient Hipp. 
MB toe GTeeths contava tuony names ot pisces i Arehéy bok 6s 
been reorlored in the Korman character according to thestand> 
Ark logo yh ose, am gion Vol. Vi 24, han nt ee thought 
thom ales in Arabic ;—the MB. is preserved for refereuce in t 
ibtary of the Society Ki, 








j ‘is ap anciont Arab name, 
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This river is but four feet deep at Hippons, and a nach smaller 
stream than the Sebis. Two streams called Miysh-barideh, 
“cold waters,” and Wad-edlis, “the river of the rash” (a par- 
ticular sort so called in the Berber dialect) and both rising 
atout 36° 36’ N., unite soon after, and form a stream, which at 
first bears the name of the Aba Ufrab, then that of Mab’ajah, 
and finally of Bejimah. The Sebis, which during the time of 
the Romans was navigable, and on whose banks they had esta- 
blished a dock-yard, might still be rendered so for some distance 
without difficulty, by removing the bar at its mouth, in which are 
now only from three to four feet water; imside this, however, it 
deepens to twelve and thirteen. It rans up S. to 36° 30’ N., and 
then turns to the W. I shall hereafter speak more of this river. 
To the east of Bénah and Hippona extend the level plains of 
the Beni Werjin and the Merdas, uncultivated save where exist 
three or four oases. To the W. are the mountains of Yedugh, 
among which we distinguish the Jebel Esh-hebah,* “grey moun- 
tain.’’ To the S.W. are the mountains of Belilyetah, “the wea- 
thercock,” the highest of whose summits is called Aba-fernén. 
Between these two ranges runs the valley of the Kharesas, ex- 

for ten miles S.W. to the lake of Fezirah. This lake is 
said to be ten geographical miles in length, by six miles and a 
half in breadth: it is very shallow, and abounds with flamingos 
and wild fowl, and its shores with snipe and wild boar. The 
French have not commenced the colonization of the environs of 
Bénah. 

September 26th.—I left Bénah and marched with a division of 
the French army to join the head-quarters at Mejéz Pps 
Crossed the Bejimah, leaving Hi on the right: after 
passing over a few elevations of |, we entered the great and 
level plain through which flows the Sebiis ; this river was on our 
left. "Three block-houses are established between Bénah and 
the fortified camp of Ed-dere’in ; at the second is a Roman bridge 
of two arches over the Bejimab, or Mab’iijab, for I do not ex- 
actly know where the stream changes its name: the roed which 
passes over this bridge is the shorter, but we left it for the longer 
one of Ed-dere'én more to the southward, in order to obtain sup- 
plies, as Rvlecprogzerl the second camp, was too distant to reach in 
one day with the infantry, artillery, and baggage. At the third 
block-house, called Sidi Maklif, from the adjoinmg sanctuary, is a 
well; to the right is a large tree, which being seen from a great 
distance. forms a good land-mark : it is called Shajeratu-s-selim. 
“tree of peace.” The fortified camp of Ed-dere’in, eleven geo- 
graphical miles S. by W. from Bénab, stands on a low ridge of 





* Rising 3199 feet above theses. Bérard,—Eo, 
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ee The country about it is inhabited by the Aulad Aba 

The derivation of this name (Edetere'in) [ could not 
a correctly; some aay, from Edrair, the Berber word for a 
‘Mill, others, from Dbira’, * the arm," * the cubit measure.” My 
own idea is thatit is connected with the name of Adrian, who may 
here have erected a camp or station, as the French have done at 


. From the Roman bridge atthe escond block- 
had two roads, one passing by Ed-dere'én, on 


its way to the Aque Tibilitane, another, which crossed the 


bridge te Russicada (near Stora), passing along the level ground 
om the south of the Fezirah Inke. Our horses were watered in 


27the—Leaving Ed-dere'-iin, we soon after 


vom-our right an isolated bill studded with fantastically 





iscalled by the Arabs Hajaru-n-nabal, the rock of the 


bees;” but. the French give it the more formidable appellation of 
dea Lions, from the number of those animals the: 
have theremet with. Onour left ond left-front. were the hills of 
pr middle), and in the latter direction the Marbut of 
Siai'On Sis 


Six miles, from Ed-derelin we reached the Miyih 


‘The Roman road from hence ascends this stream to 
hse the ancient Ascuris. We continued our march more to 


the westward, 
of Dra’ el 'Arsh,* and on the 
behind it, at the distance of one mile and 


ascending aor) hill. On our right was the chain 
left the stec| ?. peak of Bir-urla, and 
hree quarters, is Askiir, 


‘which Twas prevented visiting, ns an escort could not then be 
given. Two leagues and three quarters from, Miyéh Baridab we 
reached Neshmayah ; but the elm trees, which gave it its name, 
no longer exist, at least Idid not perecive them. The fortified 
camp of Neshmdyah is smaller than that of Ed-dere’in: it is 
‘pisced in'a basin or hollow surrounded by heights, from which 
ep weoratociahly becannonaded. Close by the camp flow four 

‘streams, the Wadi Seluigah, the Wadi Kars, and ne others, 


whose names: 
pabich: united 


The 
the Bent 


the range of the Fejitj, which not 
year by the French, 


I did not learn: these united, form the Wad-edlis, 
with the Miydh, Baridah, constitute eventually the 
Beni Fughél occupy the country on the west, 
Kid on the east. 
28¢h.—Immediately on leaving the eamp we com- 
on the south, and by the pass called El-mulfah, 
ithstanding the rond made last 
» occasioned much delay to the artillery, On 





‘the summit of this hill are the rains of 1 viyie erected by the 
French, From this point the eye embraces a great extent of 





* Dhiré'v-larh jc, Throne’s arm—F. 8. 
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amt Bera isan piebetcior ner 
heli Hi 


cB Spee 
and treeless. Descentting the hill, we find, where we again 
the Roman rood, the ruins of a small Romon es 


other trees. Here we also strike the Wad el hammim, “river 
of the bath,” south to'join the Sebiis, and bordered hy 
oloanders, Eight miles from Nes\aniyah we reached the camp 
called Hammém el Berda’ih, “the of the dat,” which name 
it derives from the adjoining tepid springs; that part at least of it 
nae relates to baths; respe e bat 1 could lear nothing, 
‘hese waters are the Aquar Til dione, that is, unless we must 
the lattor at Hammim Meskbitin. At all events, they were 
piss used by the Romans, for we here see 
i i Sacre i ema slight ones aleo of their houses. 
With the stones of these ruins the present fort has been con- 
structed. The temperature of the water varies in parte of the 
baths from 29 to 30 centigrade (84° to 86 Fabr.). ‘These baths 
are now surrounded by a thick and luxuriant grove of vines, 
olives, figs, and oleanders. ‘The troops fully appreciated the luxury 
of these waters. 

September 29th—We descended the course of the Wad eb 
Hammiim for two miles and a bolf, when it falls into the Sebiks, 
which here flows from west to east, On our tight were the lower 
ranges of the Jebel Debbagh, “hill of the eurrier;" and on the 
left those of the Jebel Awara, the latter covered with a thick 
wood of olive trees, “Phrough the vista of the valley formed by 
the heights, we beheld to the south the towers and walls 
Kalemah, 

‘The Scbiis, where we crossed it, was then only two feet 
but during the rainy season it #1 furiously along its course: 
heavy masses. The gee army oe ree 

ling te of 


and carriages in its pin In is ve 





over a great surface ; = is surrounded ie Nami anaguleae 
walls and their thirteen towers, is the space oceupicd by the muck 








* Packsaddle-tutheP, 8. 4 Pronounced Gelmab. 
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more circumscribed town of the Lower Ej Kalemali is 

situated on the northern declivity of a branch mi Febel Make 
nah, one of whose peaks, called Serj-cl-’Audoh, “the mare's 
Crea forms a very striking feature of the landscape. Kalemah 
is in the of the Auldd "Avid: the country on “the left 
Tank of the Sebiis, in the direction of Mejix "Amir, belongs ta 
the Were-eil-din, “The troops did not pass through Kalemah, but 
pursued their march from the confluence of the Wad et Llamndm 
with the Sebis, along the left bank of the latter, Kalemah lies 
nearly south from dim ol bervta'ah, and from it to Mejd 
“Amar, the course is a litle S.of W. After riding seven miles 
from Kalemah, we reached the camp of Mejdx 'Amér, “the oc- 
7” the whole of the valley between which and 

and through which flows the Sebiis, is nat only beauti- 

ful by comparison with the county we had hitherto traversed, 
bat would also be considered so under all circumstances. This 
yalley-is embellished by the rushing waters of the river, by a thick 
ee trees and shrubs, and by verdant and elastic turf. Tt is 

on the S. by the range of Mahdnah, and on the N. by 

those of Beni ’, and Debbigh; the outlines of these hills 
are sa bee and their flanks are clothed with trees 
apd shrubs, among which predominate the olive, and several 
Varieties of tho lentisk, The cam, os of Majix ’Amér, at whieh the 

expeditionary army was assembl yas to its advance wy 

Bomeatinth is situated at the confluence of the Wiid-esh-Sharif 
and the Wid-es-s8dam, “river of the irruption ;” these two waters 
united, bear the name of Sebiis. The former is much more 





ty. eat: the variety of their costumes, the fineness of 


form ane of cory ae pictures it is possible to. ima, ‘Two 
and @ quarter miles to the W.. are the famous hot-apeings called 
Hammam Meskhdtin, “the enchanted baths,” which T was pre- 


ees Visiting, but hope to see on my return, when we shall 
leisure time, Some excavations were made at Mej i 


y order of General Damrémont, and the remoins 
discovered. 1 cannot, however, say what name this 
hes under the Romans. 
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October 1st.—The army commenced its march, taking the rond 
hy Ras el Akabali and the course of the Wid if, which 
puget apiece eee ae ee 

Aligah. ¢ immediately commenced ascending the pass 
Ris el “Akabah, “the summit of the acclivity,” sitanted 
the Jebel "Aniinah on the left, and the Jebel Sadd on the right. 
Tho Roman road to’Aninah keeps to the left af the present 
French one. The country about 'Aninah is extremely pieturesqu 
7 ‘a happy combination of mountains, rocks, water, 
trees. We biyouncked on Ras-el ‘Akabah; here rain fell, which 
continued till late on the following morning. Our horses went 
to a considerable distance to drink ; the artillery found it impos. 
sible to reach the summit of the this day. The Freneh 
military road ends at Ras el ‘Akabah. The distance from Mejiz 
*Amér is 7} miles. 

October 2nd.—As soon a8, the artillery joined us we resumed 
our route. The country on that side of the mountains where: 
were now marching presented a totally different aspect from the 
other: the hills which now bordered our route had not the bold 
and picturesque forms of the others; not a tree or a shrub was to 
‘be seen—not a man or an animal was visible; all was silent, de- 
solate, and dreary. The land had, however, all been under cul- 
tivation, which was not the case on the other side, though the 
ground appeared to be equally fertile. Judging from the stubble, 
this year's crop was a plentiful one. During the day I observed 
many remains of Roman posts and stations. We crossed two 

streams flowing from left to right; the last is called “Ain- 
et-torib, “the spring of earth ;" they both join the Zenati.* We 
sliortly after ene this latter river, which here flows a little to 
the W_of N., and ascending its current, hivouacked round the 
Marabut of Sidi Tamtém, between the Jebel Insel } on the Sand 
the Kesen *Asel, “honey,” on the N., distance (+ miles from 
Ras el Aknbah. Although we saw no Ambs during the day, 
we frequently heard and felt them at night, when they permitted 
‘themselves to fire upon us. 

October Srd.—Crossed the dry bed of a stream, and afterwards 
the Witdi "Ascl, with water, which it discharges into the Zendtf on. 
the left. On the bank of the Wadi ’Asel is a small Roman fort of 
stone. We continued to ascend the course of the Zena along its 
Jeft bank, and towards the end of the march, crossed it three 





‘When at Kostantinah 1 wastold by soma Arabs that the Wi Flow not 
form the Sebin; bat that from Sidi Turntim it dows narth and joius the other 
dlinclarge themnelven into the gulf of Store. Hlescesches respecting 
Hivrs in Aftcn are oot emily pursed, fom the variety of names which: the Arabs 
ent parts of the cour, thereby ereatiog much confusion, 
Dismount ss 
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“river of the cow,” Pi cents ene epee taper 
much broken and tormented, forming numerous cones or 
ae has ie ay ance of being voleanic. 
night and early in the morning, we 






water, but in the holes or deeper parts of 
Crossed the Wadi Mute iris (the pounding mortar), and 

jon its right bank ; this river flows to the westward, and 
the name of Abi Meraik, joins the Rummel, or Rumi, 
sanity,” close to Kostantinah. 

Sth—We continued our course, descending along the 
pes the of the BAnbeisiss loaning the Jebel Abit Ghareh on the 
stream of the same name which flows into 
E ceeedae s ascended the heights of Sama‘ah,{ "the 
tower, or minaret,” 30 called from a Roman mausoleum which 


Mitained on our march to Thostuan N. 
oe many footprints of eames crossed a stream with no 












| its summit, and which is distinguished from a consider- 
and bears in fact the appearance of a tower. From 
oint we enjoyed a magnificent view, rendered extremely in- 
x to us ‘by embracing in its range the battlements of 
the absorbing object of our thoughts. We also 
tie Boys on our left front, the Setih el Monta 
« of victory,” the red Jebel-esh-shatibah, the perj 
age: of the Jebel Sidi Sileimdn, both being portions of ie 
Tange of Zumiye, the Kudyat *A'ti,§ Sc. Crossing asmall stream, 
the night on the banks of another, called Wad el 
5. we were employed for an hour, before making our 
which divides the basins of the Zewét{ and Muheleis, and separates 
is 2824 feet above Bonah.—A. 
> Coe istic ese of adwis, (pd, of daur,) 
in @ cird 


tn aariee oe Sau aliP: } Coming hill, 
Vad el Datars (Pash and a quarter, 









a 
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janet 9 a oe ee 
from Ris ol *Akabah bad been slow, as the 
Pees anyones cMiged wizakkn a read Sos os Peas O 
and waggons. we 
Gtk Crossing the Waili Gumas,* we bad another 
little affair with the Arabs, and then ascended to the Maribut of 
Sidi Mabrak, 44 miles from Wid el Akimimin on the a 
MansGrah, which is a branch of the Jebb-el-Wahsh.¢ At this 
Mardbut were established the head-quarters of the army: we 
pa on to the edge of the terrace, when suddenly burst oe 
ght the whole town of Kostantinah lying at our foot, and 
Pisce Pen us by the deep, ar, amt rocky ravine 
Srvagh wich cual he waters: he Romi As soonas hed 
seen. the town, its batteries opencd upon 
window and rock became animated by i fe mk. Te 
women at the same time raised theiv voices in the uy Hee 


sounds were loudly and often lly reproduced by the 
longed ond many- aaa ey ravine. Liege ws ‘hte 
ull the 13th; batteries had been established at Mi andon 
the other sido of the Rumlf on the Kudynl 'A‘ti, + bill of "AN" 
‘The weather during all this period was rainy and cold ; there was 
‘no shelter, and no fuel to make firos ; no forage was to be obtained, 
so that the horses hnd only half rations of barley, whieh we had 
Bra he with us; fevers and dyses voged throughout the eamp, 
ich was ns sutequenty aulded he cholera; men and horses 


mee or pet "ene stands on a peal 
Ste Rumili, “sandy,” or Wid er-rummel; “the river of 
sl he part on which the town is built was at one time 
ily connected with the heights of Setdh-el-M: and 
orsial Sidi Meshid, and was separated from them, not, ns is always 
stated, by the hands of men, but by an earthquake or some con- 
Yulsion of nature, though at what period this took place we cane 
not ascertain, no tradition whatever of such an event existing. Both 
fides of the ravine are of calearcous rock, covered with « very 
shallow coat of vegetable earth. We here discovered four strata ; 
the lower one is black, pure schist; the second is calcareous, 
Parks ah om exposure, separates in laminm ; the third calen- 
pnet, and very hard 5 the w one calen- 
reo vn pe or pale orange, spongy, and filed with fossil 
ese strata arc nearly horizontal; the black rocks of 
* Kuma, oF kammés, diver's oF leoper's river? 
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see aa resi there from side vos not being more than 
The rocks set licularly on we flank, but 
exist narrow ledges at it elevations, which enable a 
pedestriaw to follow the ct of its course to El Kantarah, from 
which there exists no difficulty in continuing it to the cascade 
‘where tho waters dobouche from the ravine. A part of the works 
ee the cascade are of marble, and thence called Dar-er-rukhdim. 
E} Kantarali, as its name indicates, is bridge across this ravine, 
on atthe angle which it here makes; the entrance bearing 
itabout S.S.E., the cascade W.S.W. From the summit of 
this bridge tothe water of the river the height is 114 yards. ‘The 
bridge itself, which rests on a natural one called Gorra,* is 
yards. The open arch of the natural bridge, called 
» “darkness,” is of considerable height; but I was 
ee ‘correctly to ascertain what part of the remaining sixty-two 
daaeopin’; the extreme length of the bridge on its summit 
the Bab el Kantarah to its commencement on the opposite 
aikle, and following its curve, is 113 yards; its broadth eight yards. 
‘Higher up the ravine are either the commencement or the remains 
of two bridges or aqueducts, also of Reman construction. 
tn eo El Kantarah was built by Mabonese, about 
a a with, it is said, materials Perea at Mabon! 
tara to the cascade are four natural bridges; the 
arch og the one nearest the cascade so perfcetly resembles a Gothic 
arch, that at first it appears to be the work of man, ‘The ensende 
‘is divided into three falls, which together may be from forty-five 
Regen but I did not measure them. The rock which over- 
the town side, or left bank, is in perpendicular height 
m, 1093 yards, to which must beadded a slope formed by 
the fall of stones and arth, which mensures thirty-three yards 
feore; total above the summit of tho cascade 142-5 | : from 
of this rock, named Keff Shakari, women guilty of ‘odul- 
ae ake Prec tated. Kostantinah, before it received its 
ine its restorer, was called by the Romans 
Cirfa ; bat under the Numidic dominion it must certainly have 
iad another nane, for Cirta corrupted from RAP Carta, the 
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Punic for ‘a city,” was only applicd to it by the natives, as we 
employ the word “town” for a—the city—the towa par 
excellence. 1 entertain not the least doubt of the Ni J 
cily having been of far more considerable extent than the town 
of Constantina, which was what it still is at present. ‘The 
Numidic city extended not only over Kudyat 7A’ti, shut also. 
on the right of the ravine, and at the base of the Setdh el 
Mansurah. 1 will not here bring forward the proofs of my asser=— 
tions, but for the rest they are numerous and convinci ang. Gcent) 
tinalt still retains a great portion of the walls of Constantion, — 
which extended from where the Runli or Er-Rumel enters the — 
ravine, across the neck of Jand, and, when it was ee 
the summit of the rocky precipice which forms the W. NWe 
boundary of the town. From the Kasbah, which almost over~ 
hangs the cascade, we see no traces of it along the edge of the 
ravine ; nature had here rendered them superfluous. The Mobam-_ 
medons haye, however, ceected batteries near 1 Kantarah to defend — 
it, Kosantinah* (I call it by its Arab name to distinguish when 
erates itunder the dominion of the Romans,) has four gates 
4b cl Kantarah; Bab el Jabiyah, nearest to the entrance of the 
Rumli into the ravine; Bibel Wad, now closed; and Bab Jadid, 
nearest to the river, after it has made the circuit of the town. All 
these are of Arab constraction, built, however, in great: with 
materials of Roman edifices; the superb gates, with co! of 
red marble, mentioned by several travellers, do not now exist; 
and I may here observe, that the ancient edifices have of late years: 
suffered much, and in many instances have been entirely destroyed, 
in order to obtain materials for the fortifications of the town: espe~ 
cially this was the case with Ahmed Bey, when preparing to 
defend himself against the French forces. The town wallson 
the land side, five feet thick, and in many parts with casemates © 
behind them, are built of Roman wrought stones. Kosantinah 
measures nearly 2700 yards, or 1} mile geographical, in cireum= 
ference; the accounts which state its population at between 25,000 
to 30,000 are probably correct. ‘The period, however, at which: 
Larriyed in the town was not favourable one for ascertaining its 
correctness, for, with the exception of dead bodies, we scarcely — 
aw a than SN 300 Bees inhabitants; the aed J 
when they perceived the certainty of our taking their town. io 
from the size and decorations of the houses, and rich furniture and: 
stores we found in them, a considerable portion of the inhabitants 
appear to have becn very wealthy, and to have indulged im mach — 
luxury. Neither did T see any indications of extreme poverty in 
any of the habitations; there appeared to exist a general degree 
° tb, corruption of has long boon in ure, Seo 
Asics (ua! Harimarn in isy oe ¢ iia 
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of comfort which is seklom found in any large towns, evett in’ 
Europe. The greater purt of the houses are built from two 
to five feet above the ground) on lunge srunre-cut blocks of the 
‘calcareous stones, the remains of ancient buildings. 
final from a distance has not the gayand white apper J 
of the towns ‘of tho East, or even of other parts ol arta? 
this is owing to the peculiarity of the houses, not being covered 
with, white-washed terraces, but with tiled roofs, ¢ dine. 
Daring wet weather, Kostantinab, as seen from Mansdrah, or any 
of the other commanding elevations, presenta itkelf, from this cir 
‘cumstance, ina most gloomyand dull aspect. None of the mosques, 
public buildings, or honses, aro remarkable for any beanty or ele- 
eo ‘Ofarchitecturaldesign. Judging from the size and heighitof 
or father towers, (for they resemble not the graceful 
énes of Turkey,) and not from their fame or sanctity, there are nine 
ineipal mosques in the town; but since this, the names of thir- 
teen iave boon given me, hesides several chapola, The Boy'anew 
Cs about eight years ago; is a large edifice, in its 
very handsome; white marble courts, galleries, fountains, 
andicolumas; bright and gaily painted walls; vivid and’ glossy 
azulejos, with Arabesque patterns; orange, citron, and pome- 
granate trees; mirrors, and sumerous glass Lamps susper in 
all directions > with 2 due mixture of rich carpets, cushions, lion 
and leopard skins; form on the whole « pleasing ensemble. 

The habitants state that Kostantinsh contains 9000 houses 
and 40,000 persons, bot perhaps both thers statements exceed the 
truth; however, from the reasons before given, T can form no 
decided opinion, and the exact number of houses had not, when 
left the town, been correctly ascertained. About 17,000 soldiers 
might be quartered in the barracks, fonduks, palaces, and the 
oo ‘of the wealthier inhabitants, without having recourse 
wo omall the houses in general. 

our arrival provisions were very abundant and cheap ; 
wheat, per sack, 8s. 6d.; barley, per sack, 4s, $d; beef, per Ib. 
a; mutton, per quarter, 1s.; fowls, each, 5d. to Gd. 

Masiihabiinuta:chiefly boke their bread at home; and the 
few lic ovens which existed before those constructed by the 
French could only bake about 5000 to 3500 rations daily. 

‘The land round the town belongs for the most part to the 
community im general, and is let ont to n fow of the princi 
families ; these Jet it again to the actual cultivators, who. pest 
one-fifth of the produce. The land is fertile and produces gene- 

| 30 per cent. 

The principal manufactures in the town are those of saddles, 
bridles, boots, slippers and gaiters, ‘Ihe leather for these 
objects is dyed of a dingy xed colour, with the bark of the del- 
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wate rn fiery parle Le teap> Hee a 
men were emple: ¢ Bey in manufacture 
Power, All the arms are made inthe bill listricts of dhe Bent 
‘Abbis, A considernble trade was ied on with the south, 
from whieh, in return fer corn, saddlery, and objects of Euro- 
rae manufactures, the Kostantinians received gold dust, ostrich 
thers. slaves, and the finer sort of hiiks, both of wool and silk. 


‘of Zawiwiyah. In the Jebel Jebbis (plaister) a part of the Jast~ 
mameikrange, gypsum is found, and the stones are burnt in the 
ravine Shabt-er-risns. The ancient remains in and around 
santinali, 1 shall merely enumerate, without entering into descrip» 
tions. Where now stands the Kasbah was the Numidic citadel, 
some parts of the walls of which are still seen, ax well as the 
remains of a large edifice, with the bases and pedestals of very 
Targe columns of the dark-grey stone; these bases measure seven 
feet square. ‘This must either have been a double temple, ora 
palsts (of Syphax !). It was also the Roman citadel, and called 
y them, as an inscription informs us, the Capitol; great portions 
RUNWeN eainrwalis'cclace Glershane sso es cisterns, divi 
into twenty-one i its; and there is also a ehurch, of 
the time of Con ne, In the town is a Tetrapylon, 
or rather was, for one of its gates or arches has been destroyed. 
Noar it, but unconnected, are two other arches. A great 
£1 Kantaroh is Roman ; the bas-relief on it, of a woman 
elephants, was incorrectly copied byShaw. On the east, 
‘of the mvine, iy m circus, of which the arch, called Kasr 
(now destroyed,) formed the entrance; near it are t 
cisterns At the entrance of the river into the ravine 
remains of # large stone dam extending across its bread 
the right bank of the Rumli, and close to its junction 
‘Abi Mersitk, is afine aqueduct; six arches of the lower ti 
Temain, but over the river it must have had three tiors of 
Yo have carried the water to the cleyation at which, on Kudyat 
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jet afierwards find parts of its channel. . A (short -way 
eee ia even, , are the vestiges of a Roman bridge, and the 
trives of the road from Ciria to Carthage. On the different 
which, though incorrectly, are geacrally by Europeans 
in the name of Kodyat 'A/ti, are many remains, cisterns, 
Beit onsiece two paved Roman roads, houses, &e. At 
the foot of the precipice, on the west of the town, are the tepid 
Roman baths, now called of Sidi Meimtin, the waters mark 31 
centr. [102° Fabr.), and abound with tortoises. Lower down are 
age Numidian mausclemn, which, like those of Kubr- 
wmiyah [Roman graves} and Medrashem, rose meses ton 
hey itis however square, and not round. On the i 
Jedid and Kudvat *A'ti was the theatre, another A hich 
existed ‘not far from the Bardo. Many inscriptions exist ia and 


near Kosantinab. 

Abt ‘Obeid el Bekri* states that Kostantinah is bathed and 
surrounded by three great and navigable rivers, which rise from 
the soorees called Inghdl, or black, and then Jose themselves in 
tbe rayine close #0 the town. We cannot reconcile this pas- 
mee With what at present exists, as there are only two rivers, the 
Rumli and the Aba Merztik, for we cannot count the salt stream 
of Wad el Melob, both from its insignificance and its not ae 
the ravine; the only manner of ex coer tbe pnssa; 
counting Wid cl Hammim and the Waa Sigan, whiel wn 
afew fo the south of Kostantinah form the Rumli. 
none of four streams are navigable for even the ines 
beats, both from want of water and the rocky and broken nature 
of the beds. 1 have before stated that at the entrance of the 
ravine are the remains of a stone barrier across it; this of course 
‘increased the bull of water above, but was probably constructed 
amore for the sake of irrigation, or defence, than navigation. I 
‘may here observe, that if the Rumol did not always flow through 
‘the ravine, its former bed was in a valley near that of the Wil eb 
Mela, and that it joined its present bed below the town, at the 
(age the latter stream now discharges its water 


these are useless conjectures, for a convulsion w! 








‘could have formed so great a chasm may well Kave caused water 
w from a place where it had not before flowed. 
_ My observations on the part of the country I traversed must 
for evident reasons, be extremely few, anil those 
very ight; With regard, for example, to its inhabitants—of 
their manners, customs, and character, 1 can form no judgment, 
as E never met therm except in the field of aris, or a few in the 
town, vanquished, submissive, and at one’s feet. In dress and 
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a T have observed no iavities to distin- 
guish pry people of Algiers or Tunis. From Bénah 
to Kostantinah I did not see above six Arabs, besides those fight= 
ing against us. Kostantinah contains many Jews, who Dione 
to muntain the character which their brethren have gained through- 
‘out the world. Many Turks were in the town; and they fought 
admirably; soalsodid the Kabiil,* and the Arabs. Many French 
persons have accused the latter of not displaying much courage, 
meying that they never stand to receive a charge; even from an 
inferior force ;—this is generally truc—but is solely ta be attributed 
to their peculiar style of warfare, and not to deficiency of courage. 

would act unwisely to change this system, for it is good, 
and well adapted to the country; and so has it, as in former 
with their ancestors, proved to their enemies. Independéntly of 
the women in the Bey's harem I saw but few, and none of any 

t beauty. 

The Site Bonah to Rés el “Akabah is little cultivated, 
acarcely at all, but it supports numerous herds and flocks, There 
are in parts woods of considerable extent, but they are composed 
ehiofly of large shrubs, and with the exception of the olive, very 
few trees—none adapted for ship-building. From Ras el 'Akabal 
to Kostantinah nearly the whole country is cultivated, and 
duces much corn and barley, but not « tree or even a shrub, with 
the ion of a few asparagus bushes, and oleanders on the 
banks of the streams. ‘To the west of Kostantinah fruit trees are 

1, among whieh are found a very few date trees, but their 
fruit,doea not ripen; the olives ore. among the largest, and the 
finest I have ever seen; the cultivated pomegranates are | 
and of exquisite flayour: this tree, as well onthe grow also in 
a wild state ; the wild lotus, in Ar, Sidrab,} is found in 

dally to the north. The melons of Kostantinah are 
most delicious that exist—they are called Merhim.} and are not 
found st Bonah; they are greon, with qelor spots; the flesh is of 
a beautiful colour, and may all be caten close to the skin, 
which in thickness does not exered thay of a dollar. J 

During our adyance, the country was parched and burnt up, 

but after the heavy continued rains which had so much an- 
noyed 6, it almost instantly clothed itself with brilliant yerdure, 
studded with the purple flowers of numberless iris. The Sebiis 
is hy far the largest of the rivers we saw; the Sherf, and the Ru- 
mel, are the next; then follow the Abivaneraiik, the Zendti, and 
the Bojimah ; some of these would, however, in Europe, never 














* Plural of Kabilah, a tribe—F. 8. 
+ Ziayphus Lotus. 
] ‘Blessed’ These melons closely reseinble those of Kagabahy or 

40 ma, euat of Smyrna, ox the road ty Ephesus, which axe un iucymparable fruitwF. 
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be eel by the name of rivers, and many others would 
fever be noticed, so very small are they: most of them, in sum- 
mer, have no flowing water, retaining only in the holes, or 
ki of their beds, the remains of what had been fur- 
nis i the rains. Independently of the domestic animals, 
1 sain but few others, namely, camels, jackals, hares, tor- 
foises, hywnns, and leopards, and only very few of these; there 
are, > many lions and wild boars; partridges, snipe, 
and wild-fowl, are found in great numbers, and in still greater 
numbers did we find vultures and crows; but the presence of 
these latter was accounted for by the great number of horses that 
died during the campaign. Of insects, the most common were 
Scorpions, mosquitos, and a very large and black species of ear- 
wig which | had never seen before, The thermometer in m: 

hoose at Kostantfnah ranged from 10 to 15 centigrades (50"to 6 
Fohr,), but seldom rose higher than 12 (53:3 Fahr.) 

Th returning to Bénah, f followed, with trifling exceptions, the 
same route. From Ris-el-'Akabah, I visited the ruins of An- 
ama; from Mejiz'Amér, I went direct to Hammam Berda'ah, 
thus cutting off a greatangle; and from Neshmayah, I rode along 
the course of the Mab’ iijah, to the Roman bridge near the second 
blockbouse, thus avoiding Ed-dere'in. Our étapes during the 
return were as follows:—Wédi Muheiris, Ras-ez-Zendti, ‘Ain- 
et-torib, Mejéx ‘Amar, Neshmiyah, Bénah. 

My researches were chiefly directed to the subject of antiqui- 
ties, and the illustration of ancient history and geography, as well 
as to the obtaining Arabic MSS. relative to Arab history. I had 
-imtended giving the latitudes, longitudes. and elevations of dif- 
ferent parts of the Beylik, from the observations made by M. 
Falbe; but after duc consideration, I do not think 1 should be 
justified in doing so, as ho may wish to publish them first him- 
self in his own country. On the subject of zoology, | may men- 
tion, that while at Kostantinah, Ferluid ben Sa'id, chief of the 
powerful tribe of Auléd Sa'id, come from the Great Desert with 
nearly 1000 cayalry, to offer his allegiance to the French, and on 
this oceasion, I observed that their horses were generally much 
ne to those we had hitherto met. 

numerous ruins of Roman posts and stations that we saw, 

in no way whatever remarkable cither for their size, 
architectural design, or preservation, were extremely interesting, 
asclearly showing the excellent plan adopted by that nation when 
colonising a conquered country. These posts were of two sorts, 
those which secured the roads, and others which guarded the 
estates atsome distance from them; but I have not leisure at 
present to enter into the details of their colonization system. 
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WV. a Joni Tabriz, fh Kurdistdn, via Vin, 

Wagan ae Suletoutatyeh, in July anc August, 
1836, Licut.-Col, J, Suri. Communicated ty the Lon. 

__W. Fox Sirangways. Read February, 1838, . 


At Tabriz two routes were proposed to me for reaching the 
genic hry supposed to be situated to the north- 
east of Mésul. One was by proceeding to Julimerik,® an inde- 
i Chieiship in the mountains of Kurdisuin, bordering on 
‘in, wnd from thence through Tiyiri, the terri of the 
Kaldani (Chaldwan) or Nestorian Cha inns, pe il im- 
‘practicable country joined to their own warlike character, enables 
them to avoid rendering obedience or tribute to Turk, Kurd, or 
Persian, and still corresponds with Xenophon's + character of the 
is: “they are said to be » free people and warlike,” 

The objcetions to this route were the necessity of assuming t 
character of « Dervish, that is of travelling ler the appearance 
of great poverty, as my informant said that otherwise there could 
be no security, and of performing a part of the journey on foot, a 
ion of the road being totally impracticable for cattle, 1 there- 

fore selected the route by Van, although more distant. 

July th—We left Tabriz and proceeding in « western direc~ 
tion arrived on the evening of the 17th at the town of Dilmén, 
situated in the large and fertile valley of Selmas, which is bounded 
eed Lake of Uramiyah,t on the enst, and by the mountains 

Kurdistin on the weat. “In this district Armenian Christians 
‘are very numerous, and exclusively occupy whole villages; there 
are also some villages inhabited by Roman Catholics, ‘under the 

ritual guidance of a Kbalifah or Superintendent, appointed by 

je Vicar General in Baghdad. Like tho Nestorians, thege Inst 
call themselves Kaldinis, which is probably a national, not a reli« 
pious designation, while they also style themselves Katdlike, a 
name by which they are known all over Kurdisthn. A 
mutual antipathy exists between them and the Nestorians, T re= 
member a bishop of the latier church once telling me, that the 
Amnenians were not very good,—the Musselnins were much 
‘worse, but that the vilest of all mankind were the Katélike. Tho 
contentions of the fifth century are not yet forgotten, and they still 
retain the doctrine that separated them from the Roman Catholic 
Church§ Yet the: Nestorians are generally tolerant; they are 


Soe ie et aheetlgeme Hera amas bine 
* Jildmerk, accooding to Father Garsoui, who lived eighteen yrors wmong the 

(Granim. Kurdesp. 18.) mio ge 
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« aceording to Haj! Khalifeh, and in Armenian, Unni (Jihkn-numd, 

ji ipa aa cro Ty 87 and 100, Ls Grom, Doucieu, 
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ees sn have given a welcome reception 
“rend map established themsclyes 


oo teghme Leks} established in Selmfs, ‘This is a tribe of 
the | Parsina race which dwells chiefly in the south of 
Persia. They wore brought here by Nadir Shih, but they have 
their language, and now speak only T' 

commonly called «the City,” is anew town built by 
Amir Khfin Kaijir, 0 relation of Fath “Ali Shah. ‘There is on 
old city of the same name placed one farsakh§ to the west now 
almost in ruins; the only renson 1 could discover for removal 
to the present site, is its greater distance from the Kurds, and 
therefore security, The new town is of considerable 
bei is said to contain 15,000 inhabitants. Like almost all 

Villoges in the district of Selunis, Dilmén is surrounded 

gardens; the strects arc clean, but the bénirs are poor and ill 

C Caravans are sent from Dilmin to Vin, Jaldmerik, 

and Erz-Rim, 

Our quarters were in the Mchmin-Khineh, or Guest-house, a 
febstitute for an inn, This, though in Persia not a very honour- 
able mode of entertainment, is far more convenient, and much 
less expensive than the usual mode of lodging in the house of a 

‘adividual 


eallod a pate ‘of the mena tribe of Hekkitri ‘whieh 
a ead portion of the central part of Kurdistéa. “Phe 
Eaiet of JGlimerik is the head of the Hekkin ut his authority 






isthe Syriac, called Chaliloan by the natives of Kurdistho —F., 
afte ee Sournal, Vol. VII. p. 232, 
$e. Pe ah ale, for his souat be Poa farsakh, (Ouse 
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is only nominal, the tribe being divided among a number of | 
Pei no obedience, and have rendered 
almost of the Turkish Empire, to which they pro 


E aésia 
Loz “eoeeepicranty oer ‘ing Kurd horses: this 


Bay 
short yellow boots, lange cloth trousers, two or three js 
striped cotton, a mantle, and an enormous turban of striped) red 
white silk and cotton, or of handkerchiefs of a variety of 
col Their arms are, a lance omens shoulder, ane a 
large pair of pistols in the girdle. The is are snid to exeel 
thei oete oes and in horsemanship, but the, ay of the 
latter gives a great advantage, for however Leg es a Kard may, 
be in exposing his own person, his anxiety for the safety of his ~ 
steed rarel palioms him to encounter the Parthian warfare ofthe 
natives of Persia with success. ao n - 
We passed through the old town o ilman, a large ion: 
ke cd oretapacers  eae illnca pac neigh- 
Dourhood it has the appearance of having been once of consider 
able extent, and it is deseribed by the Orientalist, St. Martin, as 
being « very ancient Armenian city. Near the town we saw two” 
very high minarets standing alone in the plain, the mosques to: 
which they wore probably sttached having fallen to decay; they 
were said to have been built by the ‘Osménlis, who possessed this 
port of Persia upwards of a century ago. na 
My inquiries respecting some ancient sculpture on the face ofa 
mountain near the old town of Dilmiin were answered with dif- 
culty: after a long search I discovered that it was half a farsakl, 
to the S.E. ; our rond was west, nnd my party having preceded: 
me, together with its being near sunset, obliged me to abandon 
my intention of visiting it. I learnt that, in the range of hills: 
separating Selmiés from the district of Urumiyah, there was some 
sculpture of a similar description, but whether it has been exe 
amined by any European 1 know not, st resend 
Our course was westerly, and two miles after leavingthe oldtown 
of Dilmdn, we entered the bills of Kurdistin: they were small, 
but of curious shape, as crowns, pyramids, &c. We then turned: 
north-north-west, and ascended the banks of a small stream 
which runs under Dilmin, and at 9 rst. the Kurds informed. 
us that we were close to a small deserted Kurd hamlet, and. 
‘that there was no other habitation for five farsakbs; here we 





halted for three hours. - 
July 19th—We set off at 2 A,a., nnd asconded through a Rat. 
* Pronyunced by the Turks Bey. Tt anal 
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miles in length with low hills on both sides, 
often excessively bad, which in the dark ‘caused 


eee « fusion of herbs and-weeds, and 
ns Atthe close of the defile therewas an 
abrapt ascent, and we then entered a valley or rather table-land 
‘Of considerable extent, After travelling two miles we were oppo 
Heniwel-digh.* which lay about the same distance from us 
tu » This mountain had been visible twenty-five miles 
¢ other side of Dilmén, and had then the appearuice of great 
on near approach, it lost much of its ont altitude, 
oon after passed two Kurd villages, in abe ncighbsasiced 
ofwhich there was much cultivation, but the habitations:in them 
‘Were of tho most wretched description. 
~ We continued our journey through the same undulating valley, 
sex at about the twentieth mile, we were in view of the valley of 
Elbék.f the entrance of which bore west-southwest ten miles 
distant’; it was ssid to be five miles wide, and twenty miles in 
i Te was situated on our left-hand, at the very foot of 
sleep, snow-capped range which rose behind Elbak. 
The soil we travelled over to-day is Persian, but Elbék belongs 
tribe, and is nominally subject to Jilimerik. 
"This valley was once rich and fertile, though now its wealth is 
muchidiminixhed, which is nscribed to the emigration of many of 
it Armenian inhabitants after the last war between Russia and 
‘The Kurds highly value the Armenians, whose industry 
i aaa they treat them well too, better, atall events, 
than the | among whom it is not uncommon to carry off 
voc les i and force them to turn Mohammedans. A Kurd, 
of a village, once boasted to me, that he had just en- 
teed an Armenian priest to settle in his village; “for now,” said 
Linvite Christians to establish thomselves here, and 
a about a priest, 1am able to say to them, here you 
ri 


© After a tedious mareh of nine hours, in a north-north-west direc- 
tin) and various ascents and descents among hills, we arrived at 
the district and village of Kotir, which are attached to the gover- 
in Porsia. Overlooking this village of about 
is a tolerable mud-fort on a mound, yet 1+ was plun- 










fs probably the Mount Akroual of Colonel Monteith's map, and 
at feet alwre the sea.—Eo, 

‘be tha valley through which the river Zib lows, in a SAV. direetion, 
are correet, in the sonrce of that river at about 7500 feet above 
sthe AN Baugh of Monteith’s map—Eo. 
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ital thee ins cared of bad Grek tear a flake 


till all the grain was carried Hite of 
kari, nominally under the Pasbily yet hace 
named Khin and, 


We ero nal ocaivel i-th viligs ticki inhabited 
by Arnon he Keo,” oc ws oc 7 sabe 
supplied us with the best house, which belonged to 
A more unclean place ry bere Pikeelerri pet i ie 5 
brought strongly to my recollection the Labtls of aoe 
acquaintances in Tibet. “The dingy denizens are reared in dirt’ 
most conspicupusly, Every body was filthy pep 
porerty was more than real, for the house we luilged in 
was crowded, iia tin armanaliy 0B the other houses, with 
calves, buffaloes, &e. ‘The houses were not much 
four feet outside, but as there was a considerable descent. at the 
entrance, the height was much greater within, These 
did not differ materially from those described by 
his entrance into Armenia, and the practico he mentions of the 
inhabitants and the cattle being lodged in the same house ane 

d. fuera wenn areca of the beer in jars, to whi 
ey applic passage. 

‘The landlord complained of the oppressions which Armenians 
living at a distance from large towns endure. ‘Hestated that each 
family paid the priest of the village 12s. and i pounds of bread 
yeu. 2s a sero nS at marriages and funerals; he con= 


Ay inadeg 

bar sre mae village ae small, the cultivation was extensive ; 
‘oats were growing wld 4 the kesuest il but I do not think they 
‘aré cultivated in any part of 

‘Tho villago ix situated at che foot of 1 black, bial high range, 
called Haleb digh} of which the direction is about east and west: 
astream, called here, Kotdr Chait passes close to the vill 
and after flowing to the castward, under the city of Khdi, 
into the Aras.§ The distance we travelled to-day was sbout 
twenty-eight miles. 

July 20th.—We left Kottr at half-past one, a.ot., and crossed 
to the left bank of the Kotir Chai, which flows with a very Brien 
atream. We then entered a wide defile, named by ren 4 by 
or fourteen miles in length, with the above stream flowing through 
it. Onr general course was west; at about the tenth he 
ascended to the right from the defile, leaving the stream to 
loft. At about the fifteonth mile, we entered an immense chemen, 


* Pronounced at Constantinople, it raion by Sir John Macdonald 


Kitmpoir. It signifies fot it re 
{han ne et pulley 


= a 
















ara Khins ; ‘4 
+ dubbed me at the villages, probal 
ing their rec — the any ait ineon- 
one my purse. er Kurd, a very old man, rode 
B after, and lained bitterly of the loss of his cows, 
d stolen T and of which he was now in 
jd Kurd gid the mendow was the boundary be- 
j and Tsim, at which the Persions with me laughed, 
itme in mind of the Spanish question—Were the English 
is? Neither Turk, nor Persian regards the other as a 





‘mounted again at 3 p.m, and crossed a stream which 
ut the eastern extremity of the mendow, ani is called the 
bmidjik Chai.* We then entered a dofilo of the same name, 

cri ee into a valley, and then into a wide plain, 
li d, as it been during the entire day's march, was very 
J ie ile from Kotur, we reerossed to the 
‘Toft bank ofthe Mehmitdjak Chat, whieh flows intathe Erchekjén 


asmall caravan of builocks carrying wheat from Van 
4 ‘The Kurds are the only people in Persin by whom I 
‘ Wallocks used for carrying burdens, 
bo fortioth mile, the noble mountain of Sipén digh 
ible; it bore N.W.} 
ler travelling forty-four miles, we halted at sunset at the 
village of we life a bp Sarita 
¢ to procure a habitation. swaggering ‘Turk, 
in plaid trousers, with an enormous pair of pistols in his 
das master of the ceremonies, and a very unconrteons ane 
ed, ‘The servants, with the usual croft of Persians, called 
ger, if not an ambassador, from the king of the Inglis ; 
obtuse ‘I'urk felt surprised at this mnnovneement, but it 
his demeanor, Although we had been the whole day ex- 
0 ) wun, we felt no inconvenience from the heat. We 
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the S.E., while to the south lay the plain of Van covered 
and cultivation. The black rock of Warakj 


i 
; 
[f 


ag has eer tin or praying pou Gat pee ; batM. 
~ x sk waslertctal 


mee nen Agha orn 
‘pearance < 


® Tahrts coast be from 4,560 te 5,060 fect abore the wea. as the meat helght of 
‘the tarometer there in 100 iecbee—En 






‘angle of the lake, which it almost overhangs; bat 

ded that it is much nearer to the N.E. corner. The 
urds say that, before resting on Ararat, the ark touched this 
u upon which Noxh exclaimed,  Subhani-llah!" 
to God!) which expression bas been converted into 


P <" 
found. the villagers ploughing in the plain of Van. The 
lough was formed entirely of wood, and, like that used at Uru- 
ival two wheels, which I had not observed in any other 
rt of Persia, one of the whecls being much larger than the other ; 
this arrangement was unknown, excepting that their 

ther: the same practice. ‘The plough was drawn by 













lwelling in a very pleasant garden-house at- 
panies The Pecans accuse the Turks of 
certainly have some idea of comfort in their 
siti n stead of the nakedness of a Persian apartment, 
ho Lipeeebemped furniture, the room was well supplied 
sofas and cushions. 
‘Phe Pasha was so impatient to sce me, that he sent a message 
if T did not visit him, he would come tw my quarters, whieh 
course Would not allow. Before L could rench him, was 
to pass through an array of at least forty servants, attired 
\Y of apres ‘Turkish, Kurd, Persian, and Arab, be~ 
a very fantastic description, He received me 
ling to read a note. The Sunnis, or, at all events, 
i rising to. Christian, and when they wish to 
miley evoerally contrive not ta be seated when he enters 
‘ nation has its prejudices. A Persian rises, but 


Pashd, the wernor of Van, received me with civility, 
me a 
own, 
















at abomination to him to use the same bath as a Christian, 
to this » Turk is indifferent. 
who is an’Osminli, not a Kurd, was a very gentle 
man, and so like an European in his drees, that, were 
his Turkish red cap, he might have passed for an Ttalian 
We drank sherbet, 


e fee, and ten, while he read 

{ of which I was the bearer. He stroagly expressed 
4a be of use to any one employed in tho business of the 

of England, between whom (praise be to God!) and the 


Ali ‘Othmiin, the house of ‘Omin, there was now, as there 
always lind been, an intimate alliance. The Péshi then sent for 


» Hemould be an invaluabl endered ty physical 
wll ory ool moudaan bavinder thoughout verted 
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his Visier,* to consult him regarding the best road for proceeding 
to Reshid Pashé's camp. It appeared that they were in complete 
ignorance of the present position of Reshid P4sh4, and could not 
determine whether he was at Dyar-bekir, Jezireh-ibn-’Omar,} or 
Mosul. The plan he recommended was to Proceed to Jezireh, 
and there endeavour to discover Reshid Pashi's movements. To 
that city there are three roeds,—one by Bitlis} and Se’rd,§ and 
the others directly south through the centre of Kurdistén. The 
first was the least difficult and safest, though the longest; the 
other routes were very difficult from mountainous and bad roads ; 
aml, in addition to this, the Pésh4 was apprehensive that the Hek- 
ké4ri and other Kurd chiefs, through whose territories I must pass, 
would not, now that they were relieved from alarm by the distance 
of Reshid Péshé, allow me to proceed on my journey, which their 
suspicions would induce them to consider as relating to themselves. 
The Péshé said that any accident that might occur to me would 
be a discredit to him, and that, therefore, he would send messengers 
to those chiefs, whose country was not more than thirty miles 
south of Vén, so that I should not be detained more than two 
days. 

The Pfshé visited me in the evening, accompanied by his son, 
ahandsome boy of ten ycars of age. So great is the deference 
towards parents among Oriental nations, that the boy did not sit 
down in the presence of his father, who ordered him out of the 
room while be drank tea.. During three days I was the guestof 
the Pishé. Early each morning the Kebveh Alt{|| was sent to 
me; this consisted of bread, cream, honey, curds, then coffee ; 
hence the name Kehveh Alt (under the coffee). Some fifteen 
or twenty dishes were brought for my solitary breakfast and dinner. 
Contrary to the inconvenient custom of the Persians, where the 
dinner is placed on the ground, and all eat by stooping down to 
the dishes, here an immense pewter tray five feet in diameter was 
placed on a low stool, and covered with food ; but Turkish cookery 
is an abomination, Each dish, whether of meat or vegetables, was 
filled with grease and curds, and the favourite sherbet consisted 
of milk, sugar, and garlic, several bulbs of the latter being in the 
howl. 

Is-hak Péshd spoke with great enthusiasm of the improving 
condition of Turkey, and particularly of the army; he described 
the redif,J or militia, to be established all over European Turkey, 





* Vestr. 
+ Proporly Jeairoh Bent Omar 
‘being a proper name, cannot taki 
alone —F, 
{ Bidlts, Jinan, p. 415. § Serert. 
Af Tag bce) or rubato of the coffee drinking; an ante-breakfsst,—F.S, 
Redff, a pursuivant in Arabic—F, 8, 






the Island of the Children of (Omar, ’Omar, 
article. It is more eommonly called Jezireh 
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‘The scenery at Vin is the most beautiful I have seen in Asia: 
‘the town is situated in a large plain, said to be twelve farsnkhs* in 
‘ith villages and gardens, ‘The imposing moun« 
‘tains of W: cee and Erdée, are in fall view, bounding the 
pei pnisee WAN . and S.E., while to the west lies the beauti- 
lake of Vin, distant one mile and a half. ‘The rock of Van is 
‘® most striking object, It is shaped somewhat like a camel's 
ising in the centre and falling at both ends. The ridge 
east and west, and is about 600 yards long, divided into 
parts, cach of which is about 200 yards in length. The 
siands alone, without any other hills in the vicinity, and is 
therefore more remarkable in its appearance, ‘The middle and 
highest part is spares fram the two ends by dikes, whieh are 
eut through the solid rock, so that ench part is a separate fortifi- 
cation, the capture of either extremity by no means ensuring that 
of anyother portion. The middle division is about 120 feet in 
height, and perpendicular on the south side; on the north it is 
formed in 


five successive tiers of walls and bastions. The town is 
‘under the southern face of the rock, and is enclosed with » 
wall of mud and stone, having large round and small square base 
tions, protected, though not on nll sides, by a ditch, The popu~ 
lation, including the suburbs, which are placed in the gardens 
outside the walls, is said to consist of 12,000 people, of whom 
2,000 are Armenians, who are very numerous im this Pdshdlik. 
‘The other inhabitants of tho town are chiefly Turks, the Kurds 
Deing few. As usual in Turkey, the little trade the town pos~ 
seases is in the bands of Armenians; the town contains two lange 
churches, four large mosques, two baths, and two carnvansernis ; 
the streets are narrow, the town is tolerably clean; the 

houses are built of mud and bricks, and, contrary to the practice 
of Persia, where nothing but a gloomy wall meets the eye, every 
dwolling has latticod windows to the street, and many have wooden 
Tooms at the Exe merianging the street, where the 'Osininlis sit 
and smoke, every door the words * Allahu Akber” (God 


© Forty-three English miles—F, 5 
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ey asset ee rd mec‘ matter 


Armenian weayors and mercers. 


and corn are im) fream Persia, for which mo epee 4 

‘The lake is ibed by Macdonald Kinneir to be ty 
or thirty miles in length, and from ae wwelve Gone 
it has the appearance of being double extent, a 
mich greater size ix attributed to it by the inhabitants: the 
is brackish, but drinkable; a few hosts are employed on it 

‘between Vin, Akhlit, and, "Tedvin,® on the west side; 
‘yet, though we marched several days on the shores of the lake, not 
‘one was to be seen, At a village near Van I saw a boat on | 
stocks; it was formed of planks six fect in length, six inches 
breadth, and fastened with iron nails ; the length of the boat: 
about forty fect, the bottom was flat, and eight feet im trentialle 
while the top was about twenty. 

Vin, from its strength and favourable position near the lahat i 
was probably a place of importance in yery remote antiquity, and 

is in some degree confirmed by various inscriptions; on the — 
scat face of the highest part of the rock, sixty or seventy foet 
from the ground, there is an inscription about five feet by four 
size, Intorvening houses prevented a nearer inspection than 
150 yards, and even with a good telescope, I was only able to gon- 
jecture that it was in the arrow-headed character, | have since 
learned what I was then ignorant of, that this inscription bnd been 
examined and copied by Dr. Schultz, the German traveller, who _ 
was murdered near Jélamerik, in 1829,f and who found itt bein 
as artowsheaded character. ‘This gentleman is reported to have 

sponded himeelf from the top by ropes, in which position be 

prt te inscription, The interior of the fort is said to contain 

inscriptions of the same kind, but the Pasha declined 

me pattie to view it, alleging that be himself was not 
to ast the fort without the sanction of the Ser-"asker Pishi of 
Erz-Ritm, under whose government he is placed. 

‘The climaw of Vin is extremely severe ; none of the fruit wns 
yet ripe: snow falls aboutthe 20th of November, and sometimes 
Femains six months ; a portion of the lake is frozen in very severe 
winters. 











* Titwlin, remarkable on account of Khosrey Pishi’s carnvansora), ebapel, mosque, 
bard athe, built 4.11, 94020. 1574. Jihiu-numl, p. 415.—F. 5. 
+t Professor Schultz, af the University of Giessea, undertook « journey of | 

Feseaich in Asiatic Turkey and Pemia, under the auspices of Barn Datnas, io 

For some account fiadlncoren at Vix, and itsenvirons, where he copied forty-twe 
inseriptions i oe cuneiform character, wee his loiter to M. St, Martin, im the Noureau 
Josraah Aviat, for W528, Vol. i p. 160 W88. ‘Te enterprising and mudh-tosbe 
Vamonted traveller, on his second journoy from Constantinople in 1829, was mute 

it by suid, near Jélamerk, or sear Dorwh, im the valley of the Zat.—Ko, 
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As the Pishil’s servants had seen me use a pocket sextant, he 
sent me a request in the evening to be allowed to examine the 
moon with it: soon after he returned it, with the remark, that be 
was unable to distinguish in the least degree better what was pass- 
ing either in the moon or in any of the stars. 

‘July 22—Tho Pashi's messenger pot having returned on. the 
‘22nd, I resolved to continue ce lieepil by the road of Bitlis: oitile 

it was necessary to proce rough the territory of Khén 

a Kurd chief, nominally under the control of os Pasha 

of ix but who not only paid him no submission, but had lately 
seized a district called Khavastir, which had previously been under 
the authorityof the Pasha. This Khan Meluniid was evidently con- 
sidered ns a very formidable person, and it was obvious that the 

Pasha did not feel assured in what light he would regard my visit to 
Resid His minister, therefore, invited me to dinner, and 
T there met an agent of Khin Mehmiid, under whose protection 
1 was formally placed. Ho assured me that his chief would have 

in secing me, and recommended me to quit the 
main road and visit him in his castle of Pasrikh. ‘To thisarrange- 
ment I feigned to acquiesce, though | must confess, without having 
the least intention of fulfilling it. This agent was a very pleasant, 
chatty, ij it fellow, with that sharp knayish look which ¢listin- 
ge ‘ards from the heavy solemn aspect af the 'Osménlis. 
fe had nover bofore heard of tho Yengi Dunyd,* (America,) and 
was thunilerstruck on learning that some of the inhabitants never 
used clothes; he inquired if they could speak. 

+ Daring the time we were at Vin, three deserters from the Rus- 
sian monde their appearance; one was a German, the others 
Poles. The had deserted from in, but were unable to explain 

what they had contrived to reach Vin. All they knew 
was, that they through the country of the Kurds, by 
whom they had been plundered of their clothes: their wish was 

ntinople by accompanying an Armenian caravan. 

St. Martin, the historian of Armenia, says, that according to 
the traditions of the Armenians, Vin is a very ancient city, haying 
heen founded by Semiramis, and called by hee Shemiramgerd : 
this account 9] he confirmed by the researches of Profes- 
sor Schultz, w! said to have conceived that he deciphered the 
word Shemiram in ane of the arrow-beaded inscriptions which he 

So Inte as the fourteenth century there existed buildings 

“ the inhabitants attributed to the ancient sovereigns of Asia, 
and which were of such ponderous construction, that they resisted 
the efforts of the soldiers of Timir Leng for their destruction. 
Ruined by the course of time, the city of Semiramis was rebuilt 
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aa King Van, who lived a short time previously to the 

of Aloxander the Great, and bestowed his own name on it; but, 
having again fallen into decay, it was restored by Ir the 

brother to Arsaces, the first king of Armonia 

Ansacidw, about one hundred and fifty years before Christ. 

city fell successively under the domination of the Seljuk er 

wigthaorn of the Turkoméns, and finally, it was by 

‘Ovméniis in 1595, and has remained in their Possession ever 

se ‘that period. 

The Greck name given to the Lake of Viin, or at least that ag- 
cribed to it by Ptolemy, according to St. Martin, is Arsissa, which 
ix supposed to be derived from Arjish, a town on the northern side 
of the lake under Sipén-digh; by the Armenians the lake is 
called Akhiamér,} which is the name of an island west of Vastén, 
and also-of a large village on tho shores of the lake seven miles 
southwest of the city: this village is by the Osmanlis called 
Artomid. In some old maps I have seen Van called Artemita.y 

The Pishilik of Van is nominally of large extent, bet the 
authority of the Pasha reaches but litle beyond the plain in 
which the city is placed, excepting to the north, where # ried 
ethhn ahh ofthe lake, acl theb aria Sipine dag, ANE 
Axjish, Eljaras§ Bigeril) and Albik, are under his control. 
Several tribes of Chider-Nishin (tent-dwelling) Kurds live inthe 
northern part of the Pishélik of Vin, which reaches to the terri- 
tory of Biyazid, These are the Haiderinltis of 1500 tents, Ad 
Sipki of 1000 tents, the Shiilii of 200 tents, Ham: 
tents, who have the reputation of being excellent cavalry. ‘On 
‘the wost, Vin is bounded by the territory of Bitlis,€j but this 
of the Pishalik, as well as that on the south, is almost 
the hands of Khan Mehmad. 

Five miles south of Vin, is a low ‘range of hills, on the south 
side of which is the valley of Khavasiir, inhabited by Armenians, 
which has been seized by Khin Mehmid. Khavasir reaches 
from Warnk-diigh on the east, to the valley of Vastin, which 
Ties between the lnke at its southern extremity and the Erdéz 
range. 'I'o these moontains Macdonald Kinneir gives the names 
of Haterash and Hertowshee, but neither of these names is em- 
ployed bythe inhabitants* South of Khavasiir, and bounded om 
the south by a high range called Sit-suain-digh,}} is the Jange 


* Valorsaces 
In Turkish and Persian, Agbtamas in Armenia, in which gh i vabtitoel is 
US joghow ao being ‘equivalent to 
is Rartalen vit A ik paerathy hy Tacitus, i a 
j ‘Aduljoria—J. Np. |) Birgit. s 
A ‘te you siastigsten! hs pun gh spoke nha f menor 
H Waterler Mountsins, the da is a Persian termination added to the ‘Turkish 
phrase *6 sve, * waterkoes.’—F, S 
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ones Mehmaliyah, of which Kbish-db* is the capital. 
the hereditary territory of Khan Mehmini, and reaches from 
‘on the east, to the western extremity of the Erdéz range, 

Take Vén'on the south. South of Si-susin-digh 
‘mountain of Shih-digh,t with a town of the same name 
The sixteen hours distont from Vin. The town is the 

‘ofthe lange district nnd tribe called Hertaushf, nominally 

Van, but perfectly independent, All these valleys are 
narrow; south of Hertanshi is “AmAdiyal. 








Ties 
said) 





‘district streteling on the south to Jezirch-ibn ‘Omer, which 
it was taken possession of by Reshid Paish4, was the capi- 
tal. Aimddiyah seems to bound it on the enst and Se'ert on the 


¥ 


‘The salove is the information T was able to collect during 
my siny of two days at Vin, from the few people with whom | 
was in communication; and must be received with ewution. 
‘The Pasha had given orders, under the pretence of prevent- 
ing ‘me from being disturbed, and T mm unable to assign 
‘the real motive, that no one should have access to me. I may 
ere notice the difficulty of obtaining information in Kurdis- 
Yan) An 'Oiménli is generally in profound ignorance of every 
thing not passing before kim. A Kura is more intelligent, but 
toe commonly answers to any question regarding mountains, 
Fivers, or roads—* God knows! how should | know?” Besides 
this, except in Targe towns, the Kurds rarely understand any Ian- 

age but their own; but the greatest impediment to information 

their extreme suspiciousness. My usual introduction to each 
Village, was tle report that there was not a mountain, village, 
strenm, or road which ¥ did not write down; and when making 
wee of a ae compass, the guides often taxed me with endea- 
‘Youring to find » rond for cannon to conduct the Persians to the 
aid of Reshid Pishi to subdue the Kurds. Between Salmis 
‘Yan the road is in gencral good. 
lily 23rc.— he messenger whom the Pash had despatched 


- 

+ = un 420), Ta Armenian Agyag, St Mortin,is 177,—F. 8, 
itl, 

i {the people of good faith). 


we 
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not having returned, we left Vin in the eveni at eg ied Ly 
asingle Kurd, who was to proceed with us to This ‘he i, 
explained that it would make no difference if we were accom-= 
ponied by.one or one hundred men, as no one would dare to 
molest us without the orders of Khin potent and ie 
averse to our proceeding, the preacnee of a ox small 
och em jopedhiomite by wage 
our progress, j 
nreturn for the civilities of the Pashé, I sent him a watel, 
with which I beard he was greatly delighted. He soon ware: 
sent me & which, being perfectly useless to me at the a) 
I begged he would keep unul my return. His attendants, anc 
perhaps he himself, were much offended at my declining bis pre= 
sent; they said, that if L did not choose to accept it, 1 might at 
‘least have had the civility to examine the Pishf’s bores, praise his 
points, swear he was of igh value and breed, and then Me 
the Paishi's master of the horse to take charge of him pi ea 
return. twas impossible not to feel that the 'Ocménli ideas of 
courtesy were more refined than those of the Feringi. a’ 

We skirted the lake for four miles, and haying reached the 
southern extremity, turned to the west and reached Artemid three 
miles farther on, This is a Inge Armenian village of about 
350 houses, placed on some heights above the shores of the lake, 
and. complejely buried in orchards, throughout which the houses 
aredispersed. It bas no appearance of antiquity, nor were theer 
any mounds or traces of ruins in the vicinity. ‘The civilities of 
the Pasha were still continued ; an excellent dinner was in readli- 
ness on our arrival, and food was supplied for our horses. 

July Qhth—We mounted at half-past three a.m, ‘The road 
was exceedingly bad in some places, and at times aver a ed 
smooth rock, where it would scem impossible for a horse to 
travel; but a Persian horse will go anywhere. Ocensionally the 
road led us close to the lake, which was clear and blue like the 
sea* Three miles after leaving Artemid we were in the terri- 
tories of Khén Mehmid, At six miles we crossed the mouth of 
the Khayasir valley, and at seven miles the Khiishab river flaw 
sop the east nearly. Our course was now about west; the 

was close to us.on the right, while the black mountains of 
Erdéz were about two miles distant on the left: these mountains 











-are yery high, and at distance have a particularly rugged aspect. 


Waseerenpe ia, Vasién, ax vialating valley ch tien oetee 


| breadth. . ‘Ten miles from Artemid we reached. the fort of Vas- 


ae 


tin,} royal residence in the eleventh century, but new without a 


* Soihe lake of Urmiyah, which is thence called Kabudlin (blue) by the Armenians, 
Bt, Martin, Mém, i, 59. 9 
fOr Usdin, in the teriitory of Rhesh-dupi— St, Martia, i, 141, 
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ess. ‘The fort, a small mud building, is placed on 
OU jc lake, while the village sth gardens are 
jur Kurd atiendarit insisted tat we' should ascend 


to the fort 16 eat the Kehwel-Alti, The 'Odnaolis appear 
ne fo travel without resting frequently. ee when 
1 wanlf guides, we never passed a fort or village without 
“Let us eriter and rest ourselves? ‘let ‘ds ent: 
some coffee; and let us havea Chibik’ ) Phe 
yery ferocious-looking Kurd, with’only halfan This 
| garrison of half-a-dozen mon received me very eivilly. 
1 ‘been thought necessary to send a messenger to Khin Meh. 
mad fo inform him of our approach, but 1 found chat he kad only 
jest Toh Vastin. 1 became a good deal incensed, and 
my anger in warm terms. The gatrison understood very little 
and took bigh offence at what they imagined ‘to be an 
invective directed against Khin Mchmidd,” but I som pacified 
bid 4 small present in return for the Kehweh-Altt 
“Leaving Vastin, we continued our journey by the side of the 
Take, and afer travelling a few miles we entered the valley of 
Kavish, which is a continuation of that of Vastdn, nnd presents 
the samme appearance, Erddz being upon the left four or’ five 
miles distant, and the lake on the right band, “About the seven- 
teenth mile from Artem{d, we were opposite to thé rocky island 
of Akbtamdr, which St. Martin supposes to have given its name 
fo tlie lake. On the island, which, however, scems really to be 
two islands elose together, are a much venerated church anda 
gmonastery, both visible from the shore: they were once affluent, 
but were despoiled of their wealth some years ago, by Khiin Mel- 
mild, the powerful Rob Roy of this part of Kurdistén, or rather 
Armenia, for ee en more tral: kethig es almost all the 
villages being inhabi that le fow mites further on, 
‘Wwe were ite to the eat isl seit of Limn,* which was said to 
Be five miles distant from us, and w be uninhabited, At about 
twonty-fourth mile from Artemid we were here to 
Pasvikh, the residence of Khin Mehmid. We could distin- 
the castle among the rocks of Erdéz, At about the thirty- 
mile we renched the Armenian village of Nir Kah, dis- 
fant about one mile from the lake, and situated in a plain, much 
‘of which is in cultivation, ‘The valley of Kavish contains many 









dames of Kurdistin are not held in the same restraint as 
their neighbours in Persia and Turkey. Among the Khéueh- 
fishin, (he dwellers in hovses,) only women of high rank conceal 
their faces; but among the dwellers in tents all exbibit their 





© Limn opposite to Amig.—St, Martin, i 137, 
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features without reserve. The women, among the latter, acquire 
great control in their families, and have consulerable intercourse 
with the men of their encampment, It is very common for the 
young men to run away with the young women of another wibe: 
or encampment, which produces violent quarrels, for a Kurd 
resents an affront of this nature with almost the same vindictive- 
ness as a blood-feud. The Kurd who accompanied me from Vim, 
in speaking of his countrymen, said, that the dwellers in bouses 
were ebiltae, bat that the dwellers in tenis were beasts, and 
not té be included among mankind. If is certain that they are, 
if possible, greater liars than the inhabitants of Persia. > 
July 25th.—We loft Niw Kiih at half-past two «.st,, and soon 
after entered! a wide defile, eight miles in length, which was elosed 
by ascent, a short distance beyond which we passed under 
the high peak of "Akad,* which lay between the rond and the 
lake: here Demirdigh, the Iron Mowntain, @ branch of Nem~ 
rid-digh, was visible. We then travelled ten miles through a 
mountamous country, ascending and descending alternately. The 
mountains, which had hitherto been naked rocks or bare earth, 
now began to assume o more plensing appearance; eet were 
here tolerably covered with verdure, and occasionally wit 
woods of stunted onks. Atabout the eighteenth mile we descey 
a steep hill to the valley of Pasvikh, where we were again’ near 
the lake which we had quitted after leaving Nur Kak. Here we 
halted two hours ot the village of Guleh, After this, we 
left the lake, which was bid by intervening hills, and travel 
eight or nine miles to the village of Surp. This is a large vi 
pleasantly situated close to a small bay in the Jake, with bigh 
‘mountains behind, thickly covered with shrubby oaks. ‘This was 
the termination of Khan Mehmofd’s county. We then travelled 
al the face of hills, over a very narrow, bad) road, over! 
the lake, and passed close to the pretty village of Harzik, ai 
in a nook which defends it from the cold in winter. In Kundistin, 
‘near the villages, there is generally a considerable quantity of eul- 
tivation, but all the rest is waste. We finished our of 
‘about twelve hours on horseback, or thirty-five miles, at the 
village of Almaliyah, belonging to Bitlis, It is placed. near the 
Jake, and is surrounded by orebards. As usual, we underwent 
the process of being guests, This practice is so habitual in these 
countries, though not in Persia, that it is usual to count j« 
by the same word; ‘thus the distance from Van to Bitlis would be 
deseribed by saying, it is four Gonakhs* or guests, The solitude 
of our march was very striking; no caravans, no trovellers, not 
*"Abdtich, Knot-Mount !—F. 5. 
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even a Dervish, who is seen almost everywhere, interrupts the 
silence of these mountains, 

The of medicine seems to be of a violent description in 
epncan. to the ane uncouth manners of the 
aemenes The Kurd who was with me, bappening to have a fitof 

si himself stark naked, w he is considered highly 

iden Mohammedan countries; but, according to his own 

only a tent-dweller, he was a beast, and he then 

e Jal His ablation was so little beneficial, tut 

eee unable to ride, and found it necessary to mount one 
of the barene nies, 

‘© mounted at five a.., and reached Bitlis at 
ten, yaa miles. After travelling about three miles through 
the valley of Almaliyab, we sce: ae aL a height and left the lakey 

Teachod its western shore. We proceeded through a plain 
or which was said to extend . Nish; at the eighth mile 
‘we were opposite to Demir-digh and Nemrid, which were distant 
about two and five miles respectively, and bore about north, At 
a distance they both have the appearance of high mountains, which 
they L saad are, but.a nearer approach destroys that impression. 
They rise abropily from the plain over which we were travelling. 
We ‘then eae, nearly south, haying been previously marching 
aboat west, and entered a widedefile, with a stream flowing through 
it, called here Bitlis Sai,* which is said to riso in Demir-digh. 
We descended almost imperceptibly for nine, or ten miles, and 
then reached the city of Bitlis. 

We were lodged in the Governor's house, @ large stone square 

inelosing a wide court, and placed on the top of a hige 
a where it stood alone, overhanging o part of the city, The 

Governor, a Kurd Beg, named Sherif Beg, was absent in Reshid 
Piska’s camp; but his wifo sent his two young sons to congratu- 
Tate me on my arrival, which they did with the graceful manners 
‘one usually finds in Asiatic children of high rank. The Beg's 
house, in point of furniture, was ina wretched condition ; bus it 
Sr geaalie which, weerte was the only thing he cared 

‘A balcony, or verandah} fifteen feet high, surrounding the 
court, leads intoa number of rooms, few of which had even # 
carpet 10 conceal the stone floor, ‘The Andoriin or haram { 

is, wer, the place tosce the comfort of a Mohammedan, for in 
that sanctuary he can enjoy it unmolested, and without its being 
made a plea for extortion. We were, of course, the lady's guests, 
































* River of Bidlis. 

4 Varania, » word vorowed by the Purtugsee fom tho Hila. ‘To it our 
Augle-lndinns Semon ape he te hy whiah they as coaunooly omit in Ara- 
Die word where it ought wo be waiten—F. 
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but her cookery was abominable; the usual curds and garlic were 
predominant, together with apricots stewed in greases 9) = 
© ‘The eourt contained a number of horses ready saddled, ia’ which 


on for every event, for no one could tell what might happen 
urdistin. Pendle site Sena re tl orl 
‘The city of Bitlis* has a very remarkable appearance: itis — 
jaced in n wide ravine, which is open tothe east but elosed by 
igh mountains tothe west; the houses are dispersed over the sides 
of the steep banks of the stream whieh runs through it, and on 
several neighbouring hills. ‘I'he form of the town 1s; 
most irregular; the houses are built of red stone, which is cut into 
blocks, and the generality are of two stories, with grated 
windows to the street, which produces more resemblances to 
the towns of Europe than to those of Persia. Like Van, the 
streets are paved with round stones. From the irregular manner 
in which the houses are scattered over the hills, intermingled with 
gardens, the town covers a considerable extent of ground : it is mot 
inclosed by a wall ; but this is scarcely necessary, each house being 
in faet a fortress, and a strong one too. ‘The town is suid to €on- 
tain 1600 houses, of which 500 are occupied by Armenians:+ “To 
this class belong the bakers, buteliers, grocers, Se. of the city, 
they being considered pure, in a religious sense, by the Sunnis; 
while in Persia it has sometimes lappened, that they are not even 
allowed to purchase bread at the same shops as the Mohamme- 
dana: on the other band, « Turk will ono account use the galu- 
tation“ Selimun 'Alcikum" to a Christian, which « Persian does 
not scruple to do. we 
Bitlis contains four earavanserais, three large and twelve small 
mosques, three baths, eight Armenian churches, and one Nesto- 
rinn: ‘the large mosques have each one very tall’ minaret, which 
has a pleasing effect, and! they are said to be very ancient Mobam- 
medan buildings. Of butchers, bakers, gun-smiths, and silver- 
siniths, the number is yery considorable, there being nearly twenty 
of each trade, The principal manufacture is coarse striped cotton 
cloth, and the chief export is tobacco. Pears, apples; plums, 








© Ditlis stands in tat. 34° 40/ N, long. d1* 577 ¥., nceording to Colonel Mon 
twits Map of # and fa tat. 38° 4? long, 42°30 K, wecurlliyg to Ma 

im the Notes to M.Janbert's Foyage en Armi 1» 475. Macdunald Kinneie in 1614 
made iis Jat, 38° i Jones °40/ E, Astronomical observations are much wanted 

favat Vin, fo. 
12,000 ‘y half of whieh are Chrixtions, 
aang ren, 8. Sot wn Son eeap Seay Pras 3 
ncindiog the velghbourieg rilagser Bi churches 904 Yat ai 
umeie saya, about Rhurty mosques a 
(aan be Anrionbun, this husabes of wp rjuce te proVably Woaevarebeg=By- 
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apricots, grapes, inelons, cucumbers, lettuces, cabbages, and other 
vegetables, come to perfection, The climate is cooler than at 
ibang octamer thn in the country we had lately 


SF men eal ht in Bitlis is the old castle, which 
vin the centre of the town, on a rock thirty fect in 
atom with stone to the elevation uf about ‘one hun- 
a thick, and a ‘single, gate leads 
esenyy dam passage which givesadmission to the fort. The 
eo eeppatll may be 120. yards; it is now) in) ruins/and 
Ailledwith old houses. ‘I'he wall is strengthened by seyeral square 
Aastions on the outside: at the height of ‘sixty fone ha 2 isan 
Anseniption ‘m/Arabic, cut in stone, An old mon informed me 
that; within bis own remembrance, there was an inscription on the 
eee sinied ther tho castle wes built 900 years, before Mo- 


Gitkewanes: at Bitlis walk about with very little concealment 
of their faces, and display that very ugly Asiatic! ornament, 
‘common in India, the nose-ring ; this appendage is not.worn in 
=A very reverend-looking Milli paid mea visit during beoak~ 
oh the drank « tambler of undiloted rum, talked of Columbus, 

yandofan Englishman he had seen in Bitlis twenty 
es ‘Macdonald Kinneir no doubt: be took his departure, 
spraying a solisveed vai drink with bim at Mush, where he re 


oi The | Ranitacy of Bitlis extends | twelve hours towards Se'rt, 
‘twelve towards Miish, four towards Diysirbekir, and four towards 
Vin. The only notice which St. Martin takes of this city: is, 
that: it bas: been almost always di by Kurd Begs, whose 
ore the most civilised of their race. 
aly fey anied by two guides on foot, we left Bitlis 
AM. and. eweoda to the Bitlis Chai, whieh is the 
ote by which the river is bere known... We proceeded 
first down the left bank, and then passed.over to the 
ape by one of the numerous neat stone’ bridges by which 
¢ the ‘road lay through the sarrew defile whieh 
by the stream, and was the worst, if not the only 
bad one we encountered. The path was high sore 
sometimes £0 narrow as scarcely to give room for 
and at other times so: Deere Ly large stones, 
our progress did not exceed one mile an hour. At about the 
be road was crossed by a high ridge of rock which 
the-stream. Instead of carrying the path ever it, an 
cut through the solid rock of fifteen feet in width 
ant twenty fect in length, There was no inscription 
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on it, and the answer of the guides i oeelolity ania 
ono of “God knows.” At seen ml pe the heat 
which our descent down the stream had increased considerably, | 


and by the badness of the road, we halted a short time under some 
arte, sis inenghc be tase eooastegyenlioesalaealnet 
avarice, t it him to a country ; sul 
had ample reason for for sng taicee we finished our 
ney four of his cattle died, besides two of my own, horses, 
ine ravine, particularly on the left bank, waa enclosed by very 
high mountains, which probably were offsets from Erdde: our 
ignorance of the Turkish language rendered it ampos- 
sible to obtain any information from them: the mountains were 
clothed with woods of oak, and the banks of the stream were 
covered) with walnut-trees, mulberries, raspberries, vines, and 
abundance of herbs, but all enjoyment was destroyed by the heat 
and viene During the march we cba our guides for two 
Unlike the guides of Macdonald Kinneir, who complains 
tieety of their violence and rudeness, we found them alert, evil, 
and gool-humoured.. ‘These men were armed. with w riflesfire- 
lock, swords, daggers, and o basket-shiold studded with) brass 
knobs; their rifles have a piece of iron two inches high, near the 
lock, with five or six small holes which serve for sights, und exeols 
lent shots are said tobe made with them, From the mountainous 
nature of the country, there is very little euvalry in this and the 
adjacent part of Kurdistin, butevery man has a rifle, and thaseaars 
the irregular infantry is numerous. 

We met a caravan of mules proceeding to Bitlis from Shirwin, 
said to be eight hours south-east, with salt. They regarded 
us with astonishment, few Persians ever coming to this part of 
Kurdistin. My own dress being almost entirely. Persian, Twas 
always taken for an inhabitant of that country, and was constantly 
addressed with the words, “ O son of ‘Ajem, where goest thon?" 
At about the twelfth mile from Bitlis we passed close to an old 
castle, with « ruined carayanserai, on the opposite side of the rond : 
the castle was a sieead fort with bastions, and was built of 
uncut stones and mortar: it looked old, but the only attai 
information eater is it was, that it was built by a person named 
Kai Fendik, but who he was, or when be existed, was unknown. 

At the sixteenth mile we crossed over a stone bridge to the 
left bonk of the stream, which was rapid and deep, though not 
more than twelve yards in width; at about the twentieth mile we 
ascended a high mountain in a south dircetion, and left the river, 
which flowed to the west. The ascent was most fatiguil 
exhausted cattle ; we then descended to the district of 
and at eight in the evening, letely worn ont, reached the 
Jarge village of the same name. Although we hal been ten hours 
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eeeeee ga think yo trerelled s Holes shies than 
twenty-six miles, yet so great was the fatigue, 1 ult whether 
the horses ever recovered from the effect of it, 
(So great-wns the change of climate, that we found Indian corn 
en the is Shins 00 hot to sleep in a house, we 
<a afer trees. Close to us was Sherif 
eco nen of Bitlis, who had just returned from the camp 
)Pishi. He sent me a dinner of curds, grapes, milk, 
and that most indigestible of dishes, a wheat pilit. Soon after- 
wards he cume to sce ine, thot he might request me to tell 
Resid Pasha that his country was in excellent order, and that I 
head been well treated. He was a dashing Kurd of twenty-five 
ears of age, and chiefly remarkable for his dress. It consisted 
tf short yellow boots, blue cloth trousers of prodigious dimen- 
wi three juckets of silk and cloth ot different colours, and one 


Eibaicsipetked for drawing the weapon, This dress is very 
fantastic, but very gay, and is imitated by every one, more or less, 
according to his means, ‘Che lower classes wear the coarse wool- 
Jen manufactures of their villages, made into a short jacket and 
frousers. “The Armenian villagers can searcely be smd to wear 
any dress at all: it is generally made of shreds and patches, and 
‘the marvel is, how the man gets in and out of it, if he ever takes 
trouble. Instead of trousers, the Armenian women wear 
what the Persian women call trousers of one leg, by which 
@ petticoat is meant; they wear, as is customary among 
the. eeaens,e i a large white cotton veil, and the unbecoming 
iy ‘of white cloth with which they partially conceal the mouth. 
28. —We left Varkhiin at seven a.st., and soon after arrived 
near s sroall stream, down the left bank of which we travelled : 
the: name I could obtain for it was the Se'rt St or river. We 
it several times, and at the eleventh mile it was twenty-five 
yards wide, but shallow and not rapid, contrary to the appearance 
of the Bitlis Chdi, or river. We Coens acaravan travelling to that 
fa fe tobacco und wheat. We saw a number of cotton-fields, 
as well as the hot wind which blew the greater part of the 
showed that we had gotinto a very different climate from that 
of Van. We continued to descend, though not abruptly, by a tole~ 
rably good road through an open country; the woods became 
more scanty, and the mountains decreased much in size. At 
bout the twentieth mile we saw a high range straight and steep, 
‘Tanning from about north-north-cast, to south- -west, which 
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was perh irty miles from us to the south-east. Nothing 
was, Ee iat excepting that they were in Bihvin, After 
being eleven hours on horseback we arrived at Se’rt,* but I do 
not think the distance was more than twenty-four miles: the 
fatigue of yesterday's march had neatly disabled our bores, 
‘e'rl, ox properly Ise'rd,+ is placed in the midst of a large un- 
dglating plain without o single tree, surrounded at a Shadeaiag 
distance by high mountains, ‘The quantity of cultivation in the 
vicinity of the city is great, particularly of melons and cucumbers: 
in the midst of each field there is a smnall stone house, well loop: 
holed, for the protection of the vty. ‘There are at lenst 
twenty of these edifices in the neighbourhood of Se'rt, which give 
it the appearance of being surrounded Ly a number of small 
forts, town is about two miles and a half im circuit, inclosed 
hy a wall of stone and lime, with round and square bastions, but 
destroyed in many places, and without any ditch. A great part 
of the space inside the wall has no buildings, aud the city is said 
BOL to contain more than 1000} houses of Kurds, Aj rT 
and Nestorians, There are three large mosques, and several 
small ones, two churches, five baths, and one caravanserai. The 
Governor's house is a large building sunk in a deep moat, which 
can be filled with water: this castle has bastions and loop-holes 








with very thick walls ; but this does not diminish the heat of the 
imterior. My title of Elchi§ was of very little service to me at 
Se'rt; 1 was put into a house so insuflerably offensive and hot, 
that it was impossible to sleep in it, The Governor's hospitality 
induced him to send me a solitary bow! of milk for dinner, a 
the habit of being well entertained in the large towns made me 
faney that he had behaved ill; in fact he had done so according 
to the notions of the country. . 
The nearest road to Jezireh-ibn ‘Omer was on the left bank of 
the Bitlis Chai (2), and through Babuin, which it was my intene 
tion to pursue, if possible. The distance was only sixteen hours, 
but I was informed that it was utterly impracticable, as the Beg 
of Buhtin was in rebellion, and had killed some people belong- 
ing to Reshid Pishi. ‘The impracticability of the road was 
pointed out to me by the fret that three hundred men were about 
to proceed to join Reshid Pasha by another road of thirty aight 
+ they were to start at midnight, and Twas recom 
to accompany them, which T intended to do, notwithstanding that 





* Kinncit makon the distance between Bitlis and Set sixtythree miles; he 
Probably travelled by a diffurent road.—E. 

f Sed and Se in the dihtn-Numds pp, 436, 430, 

4 Kinoeir says about 3000 persons in 1314.—Eo. 
OF, Webs, tree Ambussutlors 
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‘we had only arrived at sunset: but they departed without me. 
M: ‘sae and eatile’ being extremely fitigaal, I hired ‘mules to 
Hiliie them for three marches, but they proved a source ae 
yexation; their slow pace, and the muletecrs’ habit of 
or. farsakh, led to hourly disputes with them. y 
_ The following information was given to me at Se'rt: the city 
of "Aimadyiab is said to be forty-eight hours south-east fram Se'rt, 
but at seems unlikely to be at so great a distance,* From Se’rt to 
Bitlis there are three ronds of sixteen, eighteen, and twenty-two 
hours respectively: we travelled by the road said to be eighteon 
hours. Besides this, there is aroad of thirty-eight hours to Mish 
direct, which does not pass through Bitli¢: this must be the road 
which Macdonald Kinneir supposes the ten thousand to’ have 
aken after they crossed the river which he calls the Khabar} at 
Serr, Biibtdn is a large district, which extends from Jesireh 
twenty-four hours to the north, Diydrbekir,t to which Se’rt is 
‘now attached, is twenty-four hours from the latter city. A little 
to the north of west of Se’rt, a high peak is visible, said to be dis 
Yant twenty miles. It lies in Hhasiin, a mountainous ridge which 
has not been subdued by the Turks, and where a number of 
Kurd Begs live in disorder and violence. North of Hhazin 
there is another district in the same state, called Motkah. 
“Mardonald Kinneir, and 1 believe D'Anville also, says, that 
Se'rt represents the ancient Tigranocerta, and was founded by 
anes the Great, a descendant of Arsaces, the conqueror 
of Armenia. No traces of ruins were seen hy me in the very cur- 
Sory inspection 1 was able to bestow between sunset and dark, but 
‘Twas informed that some do exist. St. Martin saya that D’An- 
lee sonlectare is founded only on the apparent resemblance of 
the part of the word Tigranocerta to Se'rt: he contends that 
Amida on. the cast bank of the Tigris, now Diydrbekir on the 
west bank, occupies the site of Tigranocerta. ‘The Armenians, 
he says, call the city of Tigranes, Tigranogerd, and all their 
ers consider it to be the same as Amida. Tigranocerta, St. 
lartin states to have been thirty-seven hours from Nisibin, which 


i Perey loss than the distance between Se'rt and that city; 
nee is 


feat 
ting 





neither "rt near Mount Masius, which separated the two 
3. Tigranes the Second, or the Great, was defeated by Lu- 








‘wouth to the iis) the Khabix must rise in Amadiyab, as has been alroady poiuted 
oot in Rett Ward “oi at 
Diyar Bekr, the tents or houses of Bekr. The i in Uekir is a Turkish ad- 
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‘cullus near Tigranocerta, about sixty-seven years before Christ: 

= the descendant of Arsacos the Great, or Mithridates, who 

wered Armenia one hundred after the Parthian eon- 

faa of Persia ips rr : Smaart 
years B.¢.), Tigranes ‘iret lived in the reign 
paleo secsiea of Haig, who 2200 n. 0. left Bal 

founded the ki of Armenia. pod 


man aoe the governor. ‘After travelli ies i 
the Bitlis ii, two or three miles distant on the right, and at the 
third mile through the flourishing village of Shirviin, of 
about 200 houses, lying Mit both’ pidea of tis foe At about the 
sixth mile, over a tolerably good road, we reached the bese 
now swelled into a moderately large river, We 

miles down its left bank, and thea forded it a short ceneeceehiee 
nsmall fort on a hill called Gardil, The breadth of the river 
was about fifty yards, the current rapid, and the depth Tess thin 
knee-deep. If Macdonald Kinneir's opinion that the Ten Thou- 
sand crossed the river which he calls the Khabar in the Ras! 
of Se're be correct, this ought to be the t, otter Mies 
information that 1 had ames at Se'rt of there b being onl ly one 
ford in that neighbourhood, to he true. 

In passing close to the small fort on the hill, the ‘Osménlis 
proposed that we should “enter and rest, and eat, and smoke, and 
drink coffee.” This, as the singe was distant, we resisted, upon 
which they all took their departure, and left us to pursue’ the 
a without thom, telling us they would rejoin us afterwards. 

he road lay at a short distance from the river: at the tenth mile 
the lawer ran towards the enst, while the road was nearly south 5 
at the eleventh mile we were again near the river, and at the 
fifteenth mile we left it altogothor, our road being nearly in the 
same direction: the road was good, and lay, after passing the 
Bitlis Chai, through the valley in which the river flows. 

The Kurd muleteors hnd been constantly i 
terly and loudly against the rapid pace at which we pasts 
‘To rest our fatigued horses we were all mounted on mules, and 
these we never urged beyond a moderate walk. They Geaminey, 
pressed us to dismount and halt, but we always reft 
pliance. At last, when we arrived at a most inviting spot for 
eure, they lost all patience, and one, who had a gun in his 

came up and said, in the pet language his Turkish 
would ndmit af that we must halt, Perceiving that [ disregarded 
him, he took hold of the bridle and endeavoured to turn the 
mule’s head. 1 hit him a blow on the arm with my stick, on 
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which he released the male and put himself into a violent passion 
‘and flourished a, bas with grentenery, As T ‘ved that he 
had not remowed the piece of cotton cloth which is placed im the 
re to preserve the powder, and that he therefore could not fire, 
took no notice of his antics, but one of my servants dismounted 
and collared him: they both began to peruggle so violently that it 
Leeame necessary for myself and the other Kurds to interfere and 
them. Both were armed, but neither for a moment 
thought of using his weapons; a blood-feud is too serious a thing 
to be readily incurred even in Kurdistin. Seeing that we were 
determined not to be forced into compliance, they discontinued 
their ition and remained behind, protesting that their wives 
and would be ruined, as the mules would surely dio. 
‘This litle alterention produced a very advantageous change in the 
‘conduct of these Kurds, who during the two subsequent days that 
remained with us were very civil and tractable. 

after this we saw a river on the left, and asking the 'Ox- 

méanli the name of it, he aoe that it was the Bubtin Chai; 
supposing this to mean the KhibGr of Kinnior, the river I have 
falled This Chi, 1 inquired no further, as the name of Kba- 
bir is nop known here. At about the eighteenth mile we 
amived at the village of Til,* belonging to Sc'rt, with a sinall fort 
on a hill near the Tigris, which the 'Osminli guide and several of 
the Kurds porsisted, in spite of my explanations, in calling the 
Marid. agreed that it was the river which flowed by 
Shey and Jezireb-ibn ‘Omar, and I therefore conclude it was 





We halted three hours under a tree, where we were joined by 
the chief of the village and half the inhabitants, who seated 
ves about me withont the slightest ceremony, An ‘O% 

ior a Kurd considers himself entitled to take a great deal 

of with every one not a Muselmin, and that he himself, 
however humble his rank, is superior to every Frank ; yet to their 
superiors of their own religion they show an abjectness resembling 
that of India, and far exceeding anything practised in Persia. 
Not a syllable of Turkish was understoo these Kurds, who 
oe in camplote ignorance of everything beyond their own 
chief had ordered breakfast, and when it was ready a lang 
narrow table-cloth of decayed leather, or rather a hide, full of 
dirt and ‘was spread on the ground : on it were laid four 
“bowls of bailed lamb and broth; the host gave the signal in the 


mame of God, and the havoc began, ‘They waslied their bands 
‘neither before nor after eating, and seizing the meat with both 





* Tall in Arabic, « hill or moundy—F, 8, 
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hands, thre it with their teeth ‘not x morsel was pe ie ao 
‘They then began to discuss what was to be done with me, Twa 
liko a balo of goods; each chief had charge of me when T was in 
his district, seat me oat of it in safety, and got a receipt wht 
there was any one that could write. 

While we were at breaktnst several shots were fired; but of 
these neither I, nor apparently any one else, took the least notice. 
E-afterwards learnt that they proceeded from the people of the 
village and those of Babtan, who lived on the other ‘side of the 
river called Babtaén Chai: they wore skirmishing from opposite 
sides of the river. gt 

We proceeded a mile up the left bank of the Ti whieh 
forded; it was at least 150 yards in breadth, nearly waist 
and-very rapid. We were ‘now in the Pishalik of Di 
We thon proceeded nearly a mile down theright bank, and 
the village of Meyen close to the river: there wasan abundance of 
vineyaivs about this village; the vines were not planted in ridges” 
as in Persia, nor trained on stakes as in Europe, but were dis 
persed irregularly over the fields. To each house there 
attached a high platform erected on poles and covered with & 
and leaves ; here the people slept on account of the heat. : 

From this point I saw a river, which since reading Rich's Kur- 
distin, I believe to be the Bitlis or Se'rt river, falling into the” 
‘Tigris from the north, ats short distance below the village of Til, 

At about the twenty-first mile we proceeded nearly south,” 
leaving the Tigris flowing to the cast, and after four miles of very 
fatiguing ascent and descent the road again approached close to 
the river, which was now flowing a little to the eastward of south: 
the Tigris was not above ninety yards in breadth, but very rapicl, 
and said to be very deep: high mountains lay on both ‘sides of 
the river, and Bihtin was on the left bank. . 

Late in the evening, at about the thirtieth mile, we reached the 
large village of Chelek, of four or five hundred houses, inha- 
bited by Kurds and Ya'k@bi* Christians, and defended by a 
strong bandsome castle on a rock, in which the chief residex 
We were treated here with much inhospitality; the chief 
neglected to furnish us with any food or corn, and the inha- 
Ditanta refused to sell anything, on the plea that they 
only a sufficiency for their own wants: this is a frequent incon~ 
venience in Kurdistiin, where the people are caning to sell 
anything; and on the present occasion neither the entreaties nor 
the remonstrances of the Bas! were attended with the least 
effect. He at last contrived to procure our most urgent want, 
corn, probably by bribing the servants of the chief, but I did not 
eaibiny any scrupulous inquiry at all necessary. 

* ‘Jacobite,=F, 8, 
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ite to the yil on the other side of the river, in Bilign, 
cult ie} owners of which, the villagers 






ec 


vein general found, sien a fountains in the 
Ha this water is extremely cold, yet we drank it 
apenas ies a hot wind bi crass 


“re Ie Cheeks cm staan eeepc 
besides the ‘Osmanli. It was a pity fey 

5 OS fap gen say of a man who cannot 
more civil, attentive fellows, I never met, They 


the entire march in helping me over streams, re- 
es, ranches, and stones, which lay on the road, and 

a cucumbers, from the fields we passed through; the 

vegetable is so good and wholesome, that people eat a dozen 

a withont suffering any inary 

‘e travelled two miles near k of the river, and then left. 

it Ciena 8. Bs able we proceeded to the south, nor did we 

see it again until Jezireh-ibn Omar. On leaving 

SS some hills, and soon after crossed a wide 

ie from nearly north, called the Sé-tk Si* We 

ahill, near the top of which we passed through a 

of rock HEY reals in usin. erat and about twent fort in 
breadth : i give no account of t 

n, excepting that ‘thy belie believed it to be the work of pats 

ance of being artificial, but the object for which it 

was Tiss was. not very apparent, as it was near the top of the 

erp sarang i it was incumbered with rocks, which had 

Seek ra ae the sides, or been left there when the work was 

Below the hill lay the yillage of Hesiy, in a 

eke pepepemed by wheat and barley fields, still green. 


extensive vineyards, 
the ninth mile, we passed over a rocky mountain, in part 
steps had been cut, together with holes for horses’ feet; 
we on our right, lay the ieee and long yalley of Derije,} 
ice, cotton, melon, cucumber, and pumpkin grounds were 
toa large extent, The road, though in general tolerably 
sometimes exceedingly bad; the mountains bad lost 
magnificence of those in the neighbourhood of Se'rt, 
fe left bank of the Tigris; but they were still high and 


* Cold water —P. 8. t+ Derehji?—P. 5, 
‘YOu. ¥uT. a 
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A lange concourse of the villagers assembled round me; ‘they 
kissed my band and said, that like all Pranks, [ was pops 2 
they called themselves Ya'kibis, or Suryiinis,* enemies, as tl 
press it, of the Nestorians, but friends with the Katdlike, the ore 
menians, and Kupts{ of Egypt: their language, they said, was 
Syrian, but that they also spoke Arabic; and they added, 





thro the Péshéliks of Diydrbokr and Myisul, thoir chureb 
was the most powerful. Their belief seems wo be, that Jesus 
Christ p two natures, divine and human, and one a 
while in crced ascribes only one nature to him-f 





mounted at midnight, and travelled for 
miles by a continued, but almost imperceptible descent: we 
a bill, and arrived in an immense neo ate plain, ane 
low hills dispersed over it, of which none of the 
visible, excepting towards the north: the yet is ea 
same name as the small town we were mare! ing to, Medis 
is crowded with villages, and in spite of the stones which filled 
every field, covered with Sntrriguted cultivation, but of and 
. In some of the fields the stones were rag 
the toe Boge of fifwen feet. The only water in this 
pes is from wells of great depth, covered at the top with a large 
sforated to admit a bucket, The inhabitants are Ya"kiible 
iaipbe with if few Yezidis; the Christinns do not, mp 
ip Ko A ety ORES RNE O86 journey, 
Come wha is ‘in thoiy bearing and a oth ie. set, ible the 
posal and independent Nestorians of Aderbaijén, without any of 





ab Rekas eek tes is taces eoloct ca eee 

quite he 

oid desea ais in Christ, the two, ‘ela fm ineoee re 
su Dacoblica wore probably eobveds (0 ha UBneh at 
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mi s# which « long course of servitude has imprinted on 
and character of the Armenians. . 
fe arrived at Medliyid after ten hours’ travelling, or twenty- 







+ hoth our baggage and ber bere wore 80 exhausted 
walle is the utmost they could be urged todo; thevillage 
i and inhabited chiefly by Ya'kabis, and here the governor 
district, an 'Ofménli, resides. We proceeded to his dwell~ 
ing to obtain qnarters, but he was absent: this house was a long 
ate H tpesiyre ‘ards in longth, the rooms bemg in an 
oat ‘ith a wide atte 


fery in front. This was filled with a 

of inli servants, who scar 
5 it was declared im le to obtain a house, but 
‘offered the use of the guest's room. | found this to be 
ly comfortable apartment, well supplied with couches, 
itt carpal hot being already occupied by several 
ifs, Veer an unearpeted room which wus offered in 
No breakfast was forthcoming after our long imarch, 
“was a very unosual piece of inhospitality, T visited: the 
‘churel, where’ I met one of the priests of the village ; 
surrounded the church, and from it issued the 
smell of bodies in a state of corruption. Phe church 
nre’ns the most earnest lover of eepliiey could desire, 


pled arose more from poverty than from any other 
. Phe priest showed me two books im Syriac chameters, 
mid were the Bible and Prayer-hook: he declined selling 
on the thar they would be replaced with difficulty, 
the chureh which I saw, there is a large new one at a 
ort distonce, of the magnificence of which the people boasted 
tthe priest deplored their poverty; ho said that a man 
ing two bullocks was rich, and that if he displayed a greater 
© Kurds, or Yoridis would certainly steal them; the 
were represented as being much worse than the other 
in 


















| is placed om the direct road hetweon Jexireh-ibn 
Di iF 
‘of the villages in the plain of Mediysd almost 
use Was surmounted by a loop-holed tarret, reminding 
hon says, after crossing the river Centrites, 
“Armenia, “upon most of the houses there were tur- 


‘we were about to depart from Mediyid, the whole of 
“the 'Osminli servants, Rageeion their previous neglect, assembled 
Be the “bakhshish,” i. ¢. a present. The Turks 


ion of being insatiable on this point: it never 
this journey; but it ig said, that whenever a visit 
oe 


a 
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is paid to aman of high rank, his servants® insist that the honour 
shall not be enjoyed gratis, nod demand payment forthwith: this 
i fupaat We lel Mediyad. nt Pos. 9 The 
t 1.—We left i at D pom. yesterday. 
was, soe a ls Malt 9k ee 
Jow bills. At about the twentieth mile we reached the Jacobite 
village of Ehbib, where we halted for an hour ; the general di- 
rection of the road had been south and south-east-by-south. 
leaving Ehbib we ascended some steep hills by an exceed 
bad rond, so obstructed by lange stones that our tired homes. ore 
scarcely make any progress. We then proceeded through a 
three miles in length, called the Poss of Ehbib, after which we 
descended full 1500 feet into an immense plain, which, for want 
of another name, I shall call the Plain of Jezireh, altho 
reaches, at least on the right bank of the Tigris, as far os ly 
and perhaps Baghdad, After the fatigue and vexation of I. 
ling s0 long among, mountains, it was now delightful to behold 
the prospect of performing « part of our journey on level ground. 
After travelling three miles over the eat in a south direction, 
we arrived at a mud fort on a mound, with a ruined village 
Levee roiaud Erniz, 1 Lap Se lem and was sabonnea 
into the chicf's apartment, an almost naked room, covered in, 
with a tattered carpet He was a wild-looking, dissipated fits 
‘Osminli, who been placed there by Reshid Pasha, she 
recent progress from Diyarbekr to Jexireh, After the Khiish- 
geldiniz, ‘you are welcome,” and coflee, he proceeded to Cpt 
his qualifications as a judge, ina case which my appearance hat 
interrupted. A Jew and a Christian accused a Muselmdin of 
theft : Petore the complaint had been concluded, and without the 
preaynee of the accused, this lover of good order swore, by all 
the prophets he could muster, that he would fine him 200 ks + 
or ‘a, and he kept his promise. The thief and a witness were 
brought in; the judge ined the latter to tell the trath— 
+ Pesawink, Kipek oghli’—* Sic Pandarns, you son of a dog, if 
you tell a lic I will cut your throat; and be looked as if be 
it. After hearing the evidence, he ordered the fine to 
be paid. + Listen to my witnesses,’ said the accused; “ You son 
of a dog’s dog, pay the money, or I will rip open your belly,” 
shouted this mad ‘Osmanli, lie kept half the fine, and gaye the 
other to the complainants. He then proposed to me to drink 
arrack with him, ‘an fatigued with the long ride of twelve hours, 
although the distance was only thirty miles, and with the clamour 
in his room, I lefi his house, and passed the day under a tree, 
ee 
* Tr is not vsoal in Turk 


ie servants ; but this is 
+ Or Ghurish, 4 ¢, Pinstros, 

















fat man Without making & present to 
utely demaudedeF’, 8. 
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exposed to a strong hot wind. He wns extremely civil in sup- 
ps: ‘as with food and corn, which was fortunate, as none would 

procurable in the village. He visited me in the even- 
‘ing, and brought with him a bottle of arrack, which he protested 
Was excellent, and insisted on my tasting it, He informed me 
that the vill in his neighbourhood were inhabited by Kurds, 
Jexidis, Ya’ and a few Jews; and that the languages they 
ised were Kurd, Arabic, and Syriac. A vast number of mounds 
Were scattered over this plain ; some were bare, others had forts 
on their summits, and villages below. 

w @—We mounted Inst night at ten p.w., the oxtrome 
eat rendering it difficult to travel during the doy. We were 
Sccompanied by an ‘Oiménli courier, and four Kurds on foot, 
‘whorn the chief of Ernite considered it necessary to send with 

jension of the Yeellis, from whose incursions, he said, 
the wns not perfectly safe. These Kurds were themselves 
Vezidis, but nothing could persuade the ‘Osménli courier to 
a them regarding thoir religion. Ho declared that any 
ion to it would give them deep offence ; and besides, they 
Kew nothing whatever about it, Our general course was cast 
arid east-by-north. The road for fificen miles was level, and 
Venn me fter which it again became covered with large 
Stones. We passed through two villages, called Seseyén and 
Khinek. At the Inter place we were detained two. hours in 
the Kurds, without whose protection the 'Osmanli're- 
faxed to move. At ten a.m. we arrived at the almost ruined 
Village of 'Ajn-ser, where we fortunntely found n few trees to 
Lp the day under, but where no food of any description was to 
Byes toscedt iv 
Nain abounded in villages, but many had been destroyed 
y Reshfd Path three monthe before, in his passage from 
krbeke to Jezireh, in consequence of opposition to his troops 
hy the Aimir, or Chief of Bihtin, who had crossed the Tigris, 
aid taken possession of this plain. We are approaching 1 lofty 
of mountains, which seem to run north and south, and 
whieh, we are informed, are the mountains of Babtin,* close to 
Jezireh, on the left bank of the Tigris. The mountains called 
Zakbi Bing téghlar, “ the thousand mountains of Zakhi,” are 
also visible, bearing east, and extending east and west. Ta the 
evening we travelled five miles south, to the village of Tiliberi. 
The Milla, or priest of the village, said that if it had not been 
for the recent presence of the army of Reshid Pusha here, it 
would be impossible for me to travel accompanied by only five or 
six servants. A large quantity of tobacco was growing at this 














* Babdsnin? 
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‘illage. We were alarmed here by tidings that the plogue wos 
rnp ager aetenpidiee repel 
this news happily proved falso, the disease being only an inter- 
aittent fever and ague, which re parse always exists during 
summer in this hot climate. ¢ plain we are in if an enor 
mous meadow, covered with thick high 5 

August 3—We left Tildberi at Snileight accompanied 

hy the ’Osindnli courier: We travelled by good. road 
the’ sume grassy, undulating plain, and reached Jezircheibn 
‘Omar in six hours. About daylight, in poseing through a vil- 
lage where there was some difficulty in tae the rond, the 
courier seized o villager a3 a guide; but we hnd not proceeded 
abvre two hundred yards when twenty or thirty of the villagers 
sallied out to rescue their companion: the ground was unfertu- 
nately covered with large stones, with which they gave us a most 
unmereiful pelting, sind bruised the courier, and ono or two of 
the horses: he tried to explain that we were not what they pro- 
bably mistook us for; a party of plunderers; but his Kurdish ap 
peared not to be understood; the servants unslang their arms, 
with the apparent intention of making use of them, but 1 loudly 
‘urged them to retire and refrain from firing, knowing well that 
the destraction of our entire party would be the of 
the death of any of the Kurds, One carbine was fired, Wut luckily 
without effect. The guide made his eseape in the row, and we, 
having Biprinaly the worst of the conflict, withdrew and were not 

nays 
Ger ska aoe oc VectAds rm, rumeed mites (running from the 
‘Tigris, I think, and rejoining it a few miles below), near the ruins 
of bridge, of which no part of the arches is left, Tt was very mas- 
‘sive, built of mortar and stones, and faced with black stones 
‘one foot and ahalf square, We then descended about 300 feet the 
Jow bills which form the bank of the river, and crossed the small 
arm of the Tigris, which forms the island (Jezireh], on which the 
town of Jozireh is built.* Lt wasenly a few yards in breadth, and 
ancle deep at this. season: near the part that we crossed, there 
was another bridge similar to the former, of which five arches are 
sll remoming. The town occupies nearly the entire island, 
which is about two smiles and a half in cireomforence: the town is 
of an oval shape, and is surrounded by a low wall, in ruins in 
bes if pa and without « ditch; the wall is faced like the bri 
with the same black square stones, From the low situation of 1 


* The town of Jextreh, we lwara fivm Mr, Alnsworth, who carved « mount 
Laromeler there ia the spring of 137, {a about 900 feet above. the lvel ol the 
tied the eatiosire plata over Which Colonel Shial truvelled te thu south-west uf the 
‘Tigris ie at Least 1500 feet in height. Més0! is about 350, Mardia about 3000, and 
and Nixibin 1300 feet above the sea Bo, 
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town in the bed of the river, and from the height af the banks, 
tho heat is extreme, and hot a single treé is to be seen on the 
island of its vicinity. ‘The most complete desolation existed in the 
town; it was almost in ruins, and it was only after a long search 
that we were able to find a wretched hovel 10 pass the day in: no 
Were to be seen ; it absolutely contained none, excepting 

afew lwadred sickly miserable soldiers. Plague, cholera, and 
que hud ruined this city; neither barley, nor straw, nor grast, 
could be got for our horses; no bread, no firewood, nor anything 
else whatever for ourselves, either from the governor of the bazir ; 
the former was busy in propnring some soldiers for a marauding 
actoss the river into Balun. Jezireh had been the eapital 

eof BObtin; for several years the Amit had rofused to pay tribute 
er acknowledge subjection to the Sultan; Reshid Pasha had 
seized his capital, and le was now in rebellion in his own moun- 
Jains, and had become so formicduble that they were not free from 
m at Jezireh. It was, therefore, no matter of regret 

that 1 resolved while at Van not to travel through his terri- 
fories. When we were npproaching the town, we heard three 
shot, and though they were actually engaged: the firing, 

5 wos in celebration of the enpture of Erbil, by ‘Alt 
dasha of Bagheid. It was at Jexireh ibn ‘Omar that Macdonald 

inneix was unprisoned and heavily fined by the Kurd Beg. The 
large palace described by him is now completely in ruins: it is 
‘close to the castora and larger branch of the Tigris; and opposite to 
it, on the other side of the river, are two pretty white forts, whicls 
completely overlook the town. St. Martin says, that Jexireh 
tha ‘Omar, the island of the sons of ‘Omar, is calletl in Syriac, 
Geaarté Zabolivé, and Bazebda, and that it was situated ina country 
called Zabdicéaé, couquered by Diocletian and Galerianus from 
Niirsi, and restored to the Persians after the death of Julian. 
The Tigris appeors to flow from the N.E., before it reaches the 
island, it then takes a bend and flows from the north: the mountains 
of Bébiin® are close to the eft bank; they look yery dark and 
fficont, and are so high as to have, even now, some snow. on 

the + they come from N.: » but at a sliort distance above 
they turn to about east, and slightly south, having an 
opening of two or three miles at the angle: the river follows the 
course of this range only a few miles below the town, when the 
mountains stretch towards the east and the river towards the south : 
where the river leaves the mountains there is a plain of fiftecn 
miles, bounded on the south by the thousand mountains of Zakhia : 
the Biihtin range, as wellos the Zikbi, which is visible, louke very 
tugged and formidable; in the former there are said i be au- 
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merous villages of Nestorians and Yezidis. Tepes rae 
toexpect any food at Jexiroh, we left it two hours before sunset,» 
in-company with a keevés, or courier, which was the only escort 
the governor had it in-his power to grant. Our course for five 
miles’ was. south, among’ low hills and near the bank of the 
river ; at the secorid mile we crossed the stream, over which the 
first bridge we saw before our arrival at Jezireh was built. ‘The 
‘Tigris was about 100 yards wide, not rapid, but apparent! 
beebgirs tile, owr direction shunged to SE ty S, the te 
a mile off, and the road Jay through the same immense 
Ww through which we had been travelling, but itwas 
without villages or inhabitants, notwithstanding that it was wal 
by many mall streams. Many of the Kurd I/ls,* it is said, who 
im summer live m Babtény piteh their tents here in winter, At 
about the twelfth mile, when our unfortunate baggnge-horses were! 
almost incapable of moving, we arrived some time after dark at a 
Kurd O'b4,,or encampment, about a mile and a half from the 
‘Tigris: it consisted of some fifty tents of the tribe of Heseninli: 
the camp was pitched in a circle, near the contre: of which the 
chief's tent was placed: the tents were made of \coarse black 
woollen cloths for the walls, with neat roofs of wicker work, and 
round each tent the sheep, lambs, bullocks, and horses, which 
were all, excepting the latter, very numerous; and made a terrible 
din, were assembled: The kevwds wok us, a8 matter of course, 
and without any introduction, to the chief's, or guest's tent; this 
was twenty yards in length, divided into two parts by a/slight 
wicker-work, in one of which lived the Amir and the’ guests, in 
the other, the women of the chief: by mistake I entered the latter, 
and advanced to seat\myself near four persons whom L supposed’ 
ta! be young men, the sons of the chiefs they looked at-ame with 
% but did -not/ utter a word, or answer my ™ selémun 
valedkcare 5" 3" at length a Kurd approached and requested me, though 
without any sigos of displeasure, to withdraw. In the men’s 
apartment there were fifteen or twenty people smoking their Lae 9 
who took not the least notice of me; one of them, however, shouted 
the word, guest, | suppose to the cook, for soon afterwards a dine 
of bread, cold cabbage, curds, and honey, was brought in, 
which I made a most hearty meal. From the O'bé, the 
range (western end of it), lay § 
August 4—We left the O’b& accompanied only by the 
Kevvds, nor had we a larger escort till we reached the encam; 
ment of “Ali Pishi; but it is probable that the present seeurit 
can only be ascribed to the viemity of Reshid Péshé’s camp, ok 
that on other occasions greater precautions in travelling would be 











* Hordes, or clana.—F, 5, 
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e » We travelled a the: banks of the ‘Tigris throw; 
(ho oc rates denen talit depen 
astream from the north-west, which we were told was the river 


crossing from the opposite side. It was very amusing tovobserve 
the moxie aa the horses: they were all collected together 
and urged by loud shouts into the water, while some twenty naked 
Kurds seized the manes of the leaders and swam over with them. 


Laval induced to enter the water by pelting them with 
stones, and’ when they had swam half way across, they all sud- 
denly wheeled round and returned: this maneuvre they repeated 
{Wo or three times, but so tractable is the Persian horse, that 
some ) afterwards, when we crossed the Ziib, they swam 
over the least hesitation. The stream which [ was 
hore told was the Diyirbekr river, enters the ‘Tigris a few 
Jards above the ferry, with a rapid current twenty-five yards 
in breadth. The Tigris is about 220 yards in breadth, with a 
Fapid stream ; it comes from the N.W., and above the ferry bends 
and flows from the N.E.; the west extremity of the Zikhir 
nf the town of Zikhi ie #aid to be 
E, by N- six hours, and placed in an island of the Khabir, « 
litleto- the north of the Zikhd range: the city of “Amddiyah is 
sxiditoibe N.E. We were informed that’bonts dovnot go up and 
down the river at this part. Keleks, or floats of inflated sheep- 
skins, descend from Diyérbekr to Masul, whore the skins are 
sold. Having crossed to the left bank of the Tigris, we were in 
the meadow plain about six miles wide, which separates the 
Balitén from the Zakli ronge; the former of these rises at 
least 3000, and the latter about 2000 fect above the plain. We 





900 oF 400 yards in breadth, We then proceeded through well- 
watered wacultivated meadows, while immense plains of the same 
deseription stretched to the west and south on the right bank of 
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the Tigris; at about the twelfth mile a road branched off to 
Miisul, said to be two her bk journey distant, We then ascented 
a low ridge, the tail of the western extremity of the Zikhit 
range, which Jay cast from us three miles, and which was pro- 
bably also the distance of the Tigris from the sume spots the 
ground between us and the Tigris was undulating, Atabout the 
fiftcenth mile, the heat becoming extreme, we halted at an unin 
lunbited fort on» bill, and were now a short distance t the south 
of the thousand mountains of Zékha, the direction uf which was 
as nearly as possible east and west. Reshid Pasha had earried 
his guns from the ferry to the town of ZikhG, which was inthe 
possession of the Amir of Rawandsiz. After coping that 
lave it was requisite to carry his artillery across the Zékhi rotiges 
it the badness of the road obliged bim to send it down the banks 
of the Khébar, and ke rey it over the ridge we lini just 
passed, by a road nearer tu the Tigris, 

While we wore in this fort we were joined bya party of twenty 
horsemen from Akhaltzikheh,® in the province of Iirs, who were 
proceeding to join Reshid Pushé; their chief, . young man, 
called himself n Georgion, although a native of Akhiltwikheh, 
The inside of the fort not being very clean; he asked permission 
to sit on my carpet, which was spread in the only reer 
under the wall; neither of ux lad anything to eat, but he drank 
five cups of tea, and was inclined to continue his libations lind-L 
not requested him to desist. He spoke very lithe Turkish, bet 
lie described himself to be an adventurer proceeding to Reshidl 
Péshi's camp in search of service. He seemed to have suc~ 
ceeded in his pursuit, for [afterwards saw himin the eaump ip 
attendance on the Paishi. The Zikhi range is that which Mate 
donald Kinneir considers as having opposed the progress of the 
Greeks before they reached the Carduchi, Xenophon describes 
it to be a place where on one side of the Greck army there were 
exceodingly high hills, and on the other a deep river; and again, 
it is noticed as a spot “where the Tigris is, from its breaduls and 
dopth, absolutely umpasdable, no road ‘ing, and the 
runes of nid Carduckit hanging ae ie river.” The ahha 
range does not, as Macdonald Kinneir asserts, extend to the bank 
of the Tigris; on the contrary, it is six miles from it, antl the in- 
termediate country is far from being impassable: the. Zakhit 
range is sufficiently rugged, but it does not appear to be iispass- 
able to infantry: the range seems tw be extremely narrow, and to 
consist of a single ridge; yet after all, there are no other moun- 
tains that appear to represent, so well ns those, the spot where the 
Grevks met with this impediment ; for though the 








* Or Akhiskahs 
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represents far more accurately the locality described by Xeno- 
oe asin teaching it he must lave crossed: Daklsvens 
to suppose he would omit allusion to it; and it is 
strange that on crossing the Zikhi range he makes no reference 
to that river,as he must certainly have been close to it, If the 
Biilitdn range were to take the place of the ZikhG range it would 
bemecessary to conrert the Exzen branch of the Tigrisinto the Cen- 
irites, which would place Geograph some difficulty. 
From the ZikhG range to Se'rt, through ‘Amadiyah, isa long dis- 
tance 14 march in seven days, as conjectured by Macdonald Kin- 
ati, Inthe ercning we continued our march, and after three 
or-nine miles, reached the village of Kherbenuz, The 
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_ Atiguat 6-—We eft Kherbenuz ot three a.m, and travelled 
about fourteen miles in five hours to a tree, near a stream, where 
we halted : for eix miles we travelled E.S.E,, and then turned 
inte the Masul road from Zakha at 8.S.£., which of course sepa- 
rated us from the Zakhi range ; the Keyvis was most ansious to 
jproceéd under the range where the villages are numerous, and 
Where ke probably expected good fare: he alleged that by ap- 

the’ Tigris, there was danger fram the Arabs, who were 

ia the habit of swimming over on their horses ; but having heard 
that the lower was a better and nearer rond, I forced him to prov 
ceed by it, The Zikhd range had diminished in height, bot it 
had become steeper ; ils distance from the place where we halted 
light be since six miles, 'Aunidiyah is said to be sixteen hours 

by N. © road was oextromely good, and lay through an 
though sufficiently watered country, At two a.d. 

‘we mounted, and travelled four miles $.SE., threo miles S.E., 
and five miles S.E. by E. to the village of Dilém : the beat and 
glare were excessive, and were accompanied by strong hot wind. 
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We were warned against the Bidi Shim, “the wind ‘from 
moascus,"* which comes suddenly with a very bad odour, and 
those on whom it takes effect. Garlic roots are said to be a 
sovereign defence Lee these gales, but it seems to be a love for 
the vegetable that has convertod it into a medicine. On a ve 
hot day a person brought ine what seemed to be « bowl of ea 





‘on tasting it, I found it was full of garlic erates i 
such a compound. “ There is no God but the Great God, sed 
he ; “what can be better on a day as hot as bell than milk l 


oP 
oTlie part of the eastern bank of the Tigris had been in the 
ion of the Air of Rawanduz, whose followers had de- 
this village on the approach of Reshid Pashé. ‘The in- 
habiiants praised the discipline of the army of the latter, Mis 
is said to be twelve hours E.S.E. from this; the Zikha range 
Appears to be about ‘twerity-five miles in length; the whole 
is not exactly E. and W.; six miles before it reaches its caste 
extremity, it runs from W.N.W. to E\S.E. and sinks into low 
hills; it tien rises again into steep, bare mountains, under the 
name of the Séti range, which stretch east to the Zab 
eae farther), under the name of the "Amiédiyal and Zebéef 
ountains. 

August 6.—Having heard thot Reshid Pishi had crossed 
the Zib, T determined to endeavour to overtake him, and left 
Diilém at midnight, with one pony lightly Indon: the course for 
eighteen miles was about 8.E. by E., and then two miles E.N.E. 
¢lose under the Seti range; the road was good, and Jay among 
Tow stony hills. At the third mile we passed close to the village 
of Gapin, at the ninth that of Dakab, and at the sixteenth that of 
Bindanah. Under the Séw range there were many re: 
which seemed to be placed in that position for the purpose of se 
eurity. Oar distance from those bulls varied from a half mile to 
two miles: they are still low though steep, but further east they 
Fise into bigh mountains: their direction is nearly E. and W.; at 
the twentieth mile we reached the town of Elkésh, Elkdsh is 
‘a large Kasabah,} very strong, and built on the side of a low 
rocky hill ; it is surrounded by a strong stone wall, and the houses 
are built in the most substantial manner of the same materials; 
all are arched at the lower story, and being built on a declivity, 
they rise above each other, which, together with all the houses 
being loop-holed and yery strong, make it a place of g¢ 
strength. Four yearsago the Amfr of Rawanduz cut off the 
of three hundred people for resisting him in this town. ‘The in- 
habitants are said to amount to two or three thousand people, 
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* Or ftom Syrin —F, S. + Market-town.—F. 8. 
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all Roman Catholics, and thing but Arabic, 
eee tenes fs oot de, the omen wear 


a 


fan aver ee ae Lae es these 
ich the women allowed me to do without reluctance, in 
ion. of finding ancient ones, but, they gencrally con; 









er made its appearance of a most substantial description ; 
first was only the Kehwah-Alti the host declared, and he re- 
‘to partake until 1 prossed, which in an 'Osmdnli was an 
Piece of delicacy. After breakfast, in spite of fatigue 
intense heat, E visited one of the churches; it was a 
building, with walls of immense thickness, and was 
re been built by the Jews, to whom the town belonged, aH 
time no onc knew. ‘The inhabitants themselves looked 
Jews or Arabs, pat with coarser features ; their manner and 
reel in Bea ends without the least approach to the 
Sane essed Armenians. The altar resembled those 
m Gai ae in Ireland ; pelea were Piseat 
a ice ; nothing could exceed the simplicity 
ee piece apparent arising more from choice than 
ng to disturb this effect except a small 
ee of French saints, of horrible execution, and 
St. Louis took the lead. The priest of the church 
ed himself; he said they were Katdliks, and obedient to 
Papas in Italy ; that they abstain from. flesh on Wed- 
and, Pridays ; at the mass was in Kaldent* (not Syriac), 
if Janguage the Seriptares were written; and that the 
r : there was an immense Bible in the church, 
‘in lange Cl Chaldee } characters. [then proceeded to view 
gogue. No Jows now reside in ete Lge itis ate 


d by them as a place of pilgrimage. 
ng buldlag quite Ba as. a) Bile pis Tike all all 
ynagogues which I have seen, perfectly pee No Jews are 
now attached to it; but at certain sensons assemble from the 
disses to 0 visit the tomb of Nahm Pn wae 
“prophet jum,” whose tomb is in the s: 
are covered with small Hebrew erence paper : 
owas a large Bible on two rolls of parchment, inclosed in a 


= Srila prota amistaks, a8 the Chaldee hee been long extnetsperbape 
















race of dialect between these Me 
bs 4 the Chaldaic characteris the same as the common Hebrew.—F, 8, 


ba ‘ei 


poypueaps pees tagageaegisnypniniasip ie 
Had ine es geet Hale rel 

; ie ay Rae 
Aree eee ee etl ee tc 
[ae cunnt cali Han 
( ae ai Hue nant H 
fli Hil en iy Bll PATHE 
2h a adie ld inl HERE THHL Audie 
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Eig eg “cl leer parorr YVeaiilis the most civil 

ql ‘are reported to be the greatest robbers 

“their countrymen, and their civility may perhaps be 

rene the vicinity of Reshid Pishé. ‘The common Tosa 

tts cratoon cx Vezidis is their approval of the 

+ of Huséin, of Mohammed, by ¥ezid: they are 

Said to worship, ar at least to depreeate the Devil, calling him 

this would appear to suggest the opinion that the old re- 

is not eradicated from among thoso peaple, and 

t is the Principle of Evil, which, under the name of 

Abrimdn, the Gebrs worshipped as the equal of Hormizl, the 

Aathor of Good. "Améuliyah is snid to be eight hours from "Ali 
Aghd, and Misul to lie SSW. 

‘4 7.—We left ‘All Aghd at three 1.0, and reached 
of Hézirjat at ten, about twenty miles distant, havi 
over an excellent road and through a flat country: for 
ymiles we went E. then E.S.E. to Hézirjit; at the ninth 

near the village of Jewin, and soon alter near the 

village of Memvesh at the twelfth mile tho high single 
tountain of Meklaly rising abruptly from the plain about 1200 
Was on our right, two miles distant, Atthe third or fourth 
‘the Séti range disappeared, but it was soon succeeded by 
another remarkable, black, ray bleak high range, per- 
13000 feet in height, running in nearly the same direction 
and W_; the name of this ridgeis El Khair,or the Mountains 

» which lies on the other side : 
ridge a little to the south; at the foot of it numbers of 
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stream flowing from the N.1E. called the Gémel. Most probably 
the battle of Arbéla took place somewhere in this neighbour 
hood. ‘The is level as deseribed by the historian, yet it is 
‘how he could avoid allusion to the remarkable range of 

) » From Hzirjit nearly in the direction of east, a vory 

igh mountain was visible, which we were told was the mountain 
Rawanduz, distant twenty-six hours: this district ig called 
KoalkGsh : itis level, and contains many villages, and a consider> 
able quantity of cultivated ground. We left Hiéairjdt at four 
¥M,, and travelled in an east and east-by-north direction eight 
miles to Keli, having passed near the villages of Ashtin and 
i i htlytowards: 








the sonth : from Kelf another excessively bad pass into ' Amid 

north-north-cast, distant three miles, From Keli’ Amdéd) 
“maid to be twelve hours; Tiydri, the district of the Nes- 
torians, fourteen hours, to reach which are passes through 'Am4é- 
diyab. Rawanduz is twenty-four hours east by south, and Mayul 
eleven hours wost-eouth-west, Ateight r.m. we left Keli, and 
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bd and hilly road, but aot im- 
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bridge over it, and a th leading to Ad-desht,* 
'Amidiyah and 





Lop Tea pooh ome yeemet 
Jower and more verdant; the mountains extend as nearly as pos- 
sible from east to west; the Zib is said to flow om the other or 
northern side, At the fifteenth mile we reached the camp, which 
was pitched on a mountain at some clistance from any village. 


* The plain, 
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SN huguat the Oth the extreme heat and burning wind ren’ 
cates iphone ttn 

and complete | ens eng, a it no fever ; it 
nidhebdlder Bel 


ecb ara 
nope pared to ww him. We marched 
orth into the district of Zeit, the range; whieh is a 
ef the Mountains of "At , but, though very 

whe same rugged, barren aspect : the ascent was: 
Siar , and the descent in the dark nearly as mach 
pot led about ten miles to the camp, es eee 


See ecper ca nartes toveisetane ances h 
‘batthe Zab was said to be three hours.to- the N.B Condi 
‘no Kurds itv this camp, which stent one of 2000 men, the 
greater: of the army, 7000: infantry, being in advance 
Laer One Kurd whom TF met told pore rere in the dis- 
trict of Zebiri, which had been attached to’ Amidiyuh before the 
| of Rawanditx seized the latter Pishilik. » Tiyért, he said, 
yt the N.W.,.'Amédiyah W.N.W., and Rawanddx BSE. 
the district of Zebiri as being one day's journey 
wd sil length, from ‘north 10: south, and one in’ breadth, 
entirely of mountains. ‘That of Amédiyab,. he 
po gape it days’ journey in length and four in breadth, 

T cannot avoid thinking is an exaggeration. 
13.—On the 13th I paid) my farewell visit to the 


“Oh descending the Zobiri: rango, we could see the Zéb 
flowing from the E.N.E. Several strings of camels passed us 
Jaden with grain for Reshid Péshé's camp, ‘This animal seems 
‘able to travel in all situations ; mountains and plains, blazing sun, 

and snow, seem alike to him. These were beautiful animals 
kind, unlike the awkword heavy camels of Persia and 

ini, “aad were slender, active creatures, and nearly white ; they 
camels, and came from the plains on the west side of 

;, but every animal thrives in Arabia; man, (in form at 
‘horse; camel, ass, goat, are all excellent: 

. the village in the afternoon of the 13th, in company 
ee was ignorant of the road: we went five miles 
§. over low hills, and then S.S.W. four miles, through 
rayine filled with vines and blackberries, to the small 
of Jelam, which formerly belonged to the Amir of Ra- 
‘The people fearing, no doubt, that there would be no 
‘were most anxious to induce us to oes 

VOU. Vint, 
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‘village, which pretended close; but when 

tise ed os they wee extol the old chief 
oes his son was at 
Rawandiiz as a ; itseemed to be the Amwir’s plan to retain 
‘hs eubjct in good onder by taking » male Som ‘family ito 





Xenophon and the Lycus of Arrian; the latter mentions, thatim- 
modintoly after the battle of Arbéla, ee eae 
with his a and proceeded to Arbéla by midnight. After 


were ir having ‘upen 
aay ‘spot a new village of huts formed of leaves and 
branches. the approneh of winter, they return to their far 
Jess agreeable, permanent residences. ‘e then travelled east- 
ward) for two hours, and came in sight of "Alf Pasha's camp. Tt 
was now dark, and after scrambling for another hour through a 
Ste tee ati dle Meecnded tye! 

halted near a stream, where we the night without any 
food for ourselves or our horses. 





Isy the mountains of Kurdistén: the town is placed on a lange 
mound sixty or seventy feet in height, and 300 yards in lng 
200 in broadth ; it is inclosed ot the summit, with # bri 
bastions, with « few small guns in them: at the foot of the 
there is another town, inclosed by a’ mud wall, a 
part of it being in ruins, in which Bam pip ry 
rand lower town; the lattor especially is almost deyolate, 
eare no ruins or remarkable baldnge: "A short distance 
to tho west of the wwn, there is an immense brick pillar standing 
‘itself in the plain ; it looks old, but seems to be a Mohaimme- 
building; nothing is known of it excepting that feces was 
the mint of « je. J anw no river near Erbil, and the 
declared that there is none. The troops of the Ainir of 
iz made a short resistance at this place, but a small and 
ineffectual mine having been exploded in the mound, they were 
alarmed, and surrendered. Erbil containe 6,000 people, three large 
and two baths. The next march being a long one, and 
the heat being vory great, we halted at Jérbil until the evening of 
the 17th; we ‘nt marched i in a BSE. direction across a flat 





ri the Lucrative toll rs foriod, Alvia ni meaning ‘gold 

’ The river was shallow, but is deep at other seasons, 
and about fifty yards wide before it divides: it was flowing from 
the N.E., aud rises in U'shoch, « district of Persia, near the 
heal fake. The chief of this town was frome civil ; 


Ve left Alvin Kapri inthe evening, and travelled 

S5.E., and after halting four hours during the night, reached 
‘Kerkiile in the morning. The distance was said to he twenty-five 
} we were still accompanied a our very useless guard of 
who, however, amused us by singing songs. Arabs, 
‘Kurds, and Persians, seem to think the chief execllence of music 
is loudness: these fellows sang, or rather roared, with wonderful 
‘vigour, but not unpleasingly ; their fayourite song was that of their 
tribe, in praise ofl the nobility, courage, generosity, and hospitality 


* Gold Rives, 
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of their Sheil Each line seemed to consist of three oF foiir words, 
and then a chorus of the word Sheikhé: the music baoti4 
Mmonotonous, but without any of the disgusting rege used in 
Porsian si which I believe is in imitation of the 
¢ reaching Kerkik we passed seve 
oct diffused a disagreeable odour to a considerable = 
| In KerkGk, naphtha is used for lights and fire, “Ker- 
a lige en town ina plain, and, like all the towns in this 
pi ee tear is in great part in ruins: plague, famine, and, 
|Lhelieye, cholera have almost destroyed it. Near to it is a fort 
built ono mound, not very high but steep. It is said to have 
re factures except a coarse calico, but there is neonsiderable 
trade in gall;nuts, whish are brought from the fakery ans 
The river of Kerkik, called the Kbaseh Chai, was now dry: here 
we snw, for the first time, date trees, which would have reminded. 
us, if it were necessary, that we were now in a very hot clixiate. 
The inhabitants are Arabs and ‘Ojméalis, with ete Christians 
and Jews, but no Kurds. The women wear immense turbans, 
which has a very strange effect Ss penn not accustomed to see 
females in the Enst with that head. 

August 19.—We left Kerkdk after sun-set in the evening of the 
nineteenth, ‘and travelling in the general direction of east, arrived 
before daylight at an O'bd or summer encampment of Kurds, 
whose village was behind one of the neighbouring hills. ‘The 
distance was abont twenty miles, of which balf was among hills, 
with « good deal of ascent. 

August 20,.—We left the O’bé on the evening of the 20th 
of August, and, travelling still in the same direction, arrived 
in the morning at a large village, which belongs to Baleioaeiy, 
-Aistant about twenty-eight miles. ‘The road was exceedingly 
winding among di , With a great deal of ascent and descent : 
about the twentieth mile we crossed a wide torrent called the Wat 
Sa, which probably afterwards becomes the Diyalah, flowing. % 
the south-west. All the peop es if this village were 
huts at a short distance from e; we were lodged in a pak 
comfortable hut, close to the cael a holy man, a descendant of 
the famous ‘Abdil-kédir Gilini, who is interred at Baghddd, 
Almost all our, party hod been for some days unwell, but bat here 
there was. a great increase of the sickness. The extreme heat 
sufficient to account for this. We mounted at painig iy ind 
travelled over an-extremely bad road, intersected by ravines and 
hollows: at the fifth mile we entered a long 
strong defile with high mountains on both sides, and a 
through it, not exceeded in difficulty by any we had travelled 
over, At the twentieth mile, afer having ‘crossed a very fa- 
figuing ascent, the extreme heat obliged us to halt a 
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Spada rg fosat ey tin: RUE ata of 
‘are estcemed exeéllent cavalry, and ‘have-"inany 
beat mare for which the owner wanted 500 tpstia; 
no doubt, that if even 20 large a price were offé¢rd. 
m, be Bld Wevery reluctant to wake” Ths tial 6 Mame 

we end ne @ plain under some hills: it contains fow 

of which are in ruins; and’ has a large and wel 
ed bazdr of fruit, meat, and vegetables. 

 Suleiméniyeh I trayelled in a N.N.E, direction about 

a well-known road, to Sardasht, Lahijan, Sé-tk 

. and by Marighah to Tabriz. 


Token, Feb. 12, 1837. ‘ 
erty 
preter — 


Vi—Memoranda to none o Sketch of part of Mézanderén, 
8S =» in April, 1836. . D'Arcy Topp, 
> (Corntannicated | by Joun Backnovsn, Esq. 
mis sketch of Mdzanderin on tho scale of 59 40" or of siz 
miles to an inch, was made in the month o ‘April, 1836, 
_ from observations taken with a Schmalealder’s compass, the dis- 
Deing calculated from the pace of « horse walking on an 
Te three and three-quarters statute miles an hour: 










lines of road here followed were corrected by frequent 
¢ bearings® of the peak of Demivend, which is visible from 
, and from most of the principal points in the routes from 
at city, through Méanderin, to the southern shore of the 


recy 


pecled carriages are not used in any part of the road here 


—Tnid down. 

aoe uitting Tehran in an E.N.E. direction, at fifteen miles 
Jaj-rid river is crossed by a ford; bat from the month of 
wee to the middle of June, when the mountain snows are melt- 
ing, it is ete so much swollen that laden mules make # circuit 
‘sereral miles to cross the river by a bridge, said tobe about 

"Three miles above the earavanserni atthe fan 
From Jaj-ritd 10 Demavend, a distance of twenty-five miles, 
e the road is crossed by several smal} streams, upon each of which 


_* The variation of the compass at Tebrin in 1537 was 2° westerly Ho, 
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is situated a surrounded by cultivation. A’ range of hills 
= setli how bounds the view to the south, at the distance 

about tsa niles, Demivend is a large village pleasantly situs 
ated in,#-Kigh, rich, and well-watered valley, the streams flowi 
to the southward* From Demévend to Serbendin} fifteen 
miles: f@ road passes through several well-supplied villages; bet 
from What place to Firda-kih} no supplies are to be bad, 
igttsyrall quantities at the wretched huts which are called 
tedtivanzerais of Arit, Loo eau and Amin-abid.| At Ari 
‘the rout] gradually inclines towards the range of hills tothe south. 
Phe Dali-chai river is 0 vapid mountain-streamn flowing from the 
north-west, in a deep ravine, through a mourtainous, broken 
country. To the east of the ford is a stoop ani rocky ascent over 
hills sprinkled with, A From A min-ibid to Ghitnin-chdi, also 
called the Arjamand (from a village of that name up the stream, 
the residence of the Governor of Finiz-kih), the rond is good, 
except at the descent to the river, which is abrupt and rocky. 
The Ghizin-chai flows from the north ; it isa considerable stream, 
bot fordable at all sonsons. ‘The range of mountains, along the 
southern skirt of which the rond runs from Demivend, here ter< 
minates ; and a fow miles beyond the river the peak of Demavend 
is seen bearing N, 66° W. 

‘The village of Firde-kith is situated at the base ofa rock, along 
its northorn and eastern sides. Tho rock of Fiviz-kih is about 
750 feet in height above the plain, being the termination of @ 
range of hills rdoning from the south along the western bank of 
the Hablati-rad] river. The rock wos formerly crowned bya 
fortress, the remains of which are yer visible. ‘Tradition reports 
it to haye beet considered to be impregnable in former days, but 
itis comminded from several points. "There are some fine 
torelands in the vieinity of Firaz-kuih, and the valley of the 
Hablaleriid is rielly cultivated. 

The road from Firdz-kih into Méznnderin leads aver a 
about ten miles to the N.E. of that place. Near the sumunt of 
the pies is a large and well-built, though now ruined caravanserni. 
On the 9th Apnil the snow was deep on the summit of the ridge 
for about half « mile, and the road bad only recently been opened. 
Immediately below the snow on the northern side is a forest of 
stunted ak, and the path rung in the bed of a small stream, the 
source of the Talar river. This bed descending becomes a nar+ 
row ravine, and in the course of a few miles the onk gives place to 


* Demévend rillage i found by late observations ta be 6,000 foct above the moa. 
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the juniper, elm, chesnut, beech, box, and rhododenilron, spring- 
ing from. crevice of the rocks. At thirty-two miles 
‘remains of a hill fortress, called by the people of the country 
the Castle of the Div Sefid,* the ravine contracts to a narrow 
Borge which was formerly defended by a stone wall, the remains 
of which und of a gateway uro still visible, In the vieinity of 
area few patches of barley. One mile beyond Surkh= 
r (a wooden bovel said to. have been erected for the aceom- 
motlation of the Inte Shéh) rice is cultivated. ‘The road here 
rans through a dense thicket, and before we reached the Puli 
which is a well-built stone bridge over the Télir, we camo 
‘upon the commencement of this branch of Shih 'Ablxis's cause- 
1. At Poli Sefid the road turns N.N.W., and continues along 
eastern bank of the river, and as for as Shingdh} is execrables 
‘The canseway of Shil ‘Abbas has beon a mugnificent work, 
formed by a trench twenty feet deep and fourteen wide, cut in tho 
side of mountain, and then filled with lange stones. In con- 
sequence of the incessant rains which fall im this part of the 
country, and of the want of all repair, this causeway has been 
‘destroyed. In many parts the stones have been washed 
away, and their place having been supplied by logs and branches 
of trees, it is difficult even for mules tw pase, Zir-&b|| and Shire 
Boxy two groups of wretched, wattled buts, which are only in- 
during the season of rice-planting, At other times 
ane or twovillagers only remain to watch the ficlds, and sell pro- 
sitions to passing muletcers, The bulk of the inbabitants reside 


te the mountains, 
Four miles boyand Shir-gih the road eaves the hills, and 
enters upon a fine level tract of country, covered with cultivation, 
% and wood. The rowd here diverges to the N.N.E. 
‘the Tahir river. Between ‘Ali-abid{] and Siiri, fifteen 
miles in a N.E. direction, the causeway for a mile or two is int 
gail ropair, and leads through a natural avenue of magnificent 
trees. traces of it are then lost until within three miles of Siri. 
‘Travellers are obliged to pick out a pathway for themsolves 
through swamps, brashwood, and rice-ficlds, at some distance 





& 


form any correct itlea of the amount of the population, 
w Bhs he y bie 
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have fallen down, and rondé have been broken: through the 
inevery direction. The state of the defences) mvs th the othe! 
Sérians. have, for many years enj) 
Tie earance.of the town Sars of 
ein Persia south of bare ire houses are built 
ald marks. of, ruin, “are ceverys, 
where visible, Siri has something the appearance of ! 
village, cea small markettown, The place was) nearlyn 1 
ulated about four yeats ago. by the plague.’ The 


flowing from the S.E. about a mile to the eastward 

Séri, and falls\ into the abidst twenty” 
miles north of that town. The Tejin er) takes its rise in’ 
the same mountains as the Talir. From Sari to Bélfurish the road 
returns S.W. to ‘Ali-abid, and thence strikes) to the NioW. and) 

N.N.W.. The Talic river is forded at the third ailo from Ali) 

‘The causeway has there fallen to decay, and is described 
as being impassable. ‘T'ravellers are obliged to make m cireuit! 
throngh # forest of magnificent oak, beech, and elm, interspersed 
with villages and rice-fields. ‘he country becomes agmin open’ 
within two uniles of the town. hd 00 we 
_ Bilfuriish, or more correctly Bérfurieh (the mart of burdens), 

an open town of considerable extent, built in the midsteof w 
forest; the houses are scattered over a vast surface of ground, 
surrounded by gardens and cultivation. The population of Bal- 
furiish, is described. as being considerably wae than that of 
Siri, but from the straggling condition of the town it is difficult | 
to. form an estimate of the number of houses.§ | Balforash is 
slowly recovering from the devastations of plague and cholera, by 
which. it has, been of late nearly depopulated. Tt has a consider. 
able trade, its bixir is good, and well supplied; its port, M 
hedi Ser,|| on. the Caspina, being the place: at whicl ral Rossin 

destined for Mazanderdn are landed, 

To the south of the town, at the distance of 500 yards; is the 
Babro-l-Irem (or sea of Risdon i Palace built by the Tate 
Governor of Méxanderéa, Kuli Mi i 
of about half a. mile in ¢ircumferenco; formed by.'stream 
from the river Babul, |} by means of kamnits, or subfertanean: 


SS i te a a ha AR SAAR SS 
* Siri contained from thirty to forty thousand, inhabitants. in, 1822—_See 
Fiaier's Tiavelson the Shires of the Canpian,p. 14-—Bo. 

Sn ate i360. Abode of Pleature, berhitinen = 
Mo. Fraser n (202, Mates iat 00,0005 ‘end considers it rather underrated, 
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The islimd was formed by Shih 'Abbés; but of the palace which 
he built wpon it there are no remains, and the present building, 
amodern one, is now'a ruin. ‘The surrounding water, 
atthe | part about 300 yards, is now a stagnant pool, eo+ 
vered with reeds and rushes, the abode of numberless wild fowl, 
Acmoaden bridge, the perilous planks of whiely have parted eam- 
paay; connects the island with the main-land, and a square buikl-\ 
wig, the! gateway of the place, forms a kind of peer oer the: 
position: » Avhard level, excellent road, ible for wheeled ear 
ages at all seasons, leads, in a north-by-west direction fifteen 
atte fem Bilfurtish to Mesh-bedi Ser, on the Caspian.» About 
four miles from the town the road comes upon the right bank’ of 
the river Bakbul, which it thence follows tn the village of Mesh~ 
hedi Ser, situated at the mouth of the rivery 
| The Bahbul is about fifty yards broad in the vicinity of Bal- 
fardsh,and flows at this scason with a current of not more thin 
twodmiles an bout: 11 is said to be aavigable for boats to within 
three orfour miles of the town. Several small villages are seat- 
tered along each of its banks. Plax and cotton are here eulti- 
a a Goods are not conveyed by the river, 
which may be accounted for either by the excellence of the road, 
or by the ignorance of the people in the arts of boat-building, or 
ty ‘trouble and delay of re-embarking and again disembarking 
goods after they have once passed the custem-honse, Iron 
and naphtha are the chief imports from Russin. Mesh-hedi Ser 
ism small village, at which the customs are collected ; its houses 
are senttered on both sides of the river. Vessels of about 200 
tons lie ian open roadstead. about three miles from the shore 

_ Retracing our steps to Balfuriash, the road, which is good and 
patsable at all seasons, leads thence over a level, well-cultivated 

to A/mol, the general direction being south-west; Richly- 

oded bills, backed by a lofty range of snowy mountains to the 
south, gradually close in to the distance of five to six miles towards 
the road. Atabout « mile from Balfuriish, the Babbul is crossed 
bridgeof masonry, of cight arches, in excellent repair, built 
Mohommed Hasan Khan, grandfather of Fot-h-'Ali Shih. 

"he banks of the river at this spot are precipitous, the level of 
the country:being thirty or forty feet above the stream. 

The town of:A’mol is without walls or defences of any kind. 
The river Herhaz,* 2 mountain stream, which at some seasons is 
said to be of considerable volume, runs through it, flowing from 
an jing ip the hills immediately to the south of the town. It 
is crossed by a narrow but substantial bridge of masonry. A’mol 
is of less extent than Bilfurish, being considered, in point of 
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and more substantial road, built up against the solid ro 

other side of the stream, are visible, and are probably the 

of Shih 'Abbiés; but earthquakes and torrents have near! 
stroyed it, and travellers prefer the modern a 

the distance by it is greater, At the thirteenth the 4 
again descends to the bed of the stream, but 

over causeways similar to the ono above described, but 

extent. The hills cease to be wooded within about to aniles of 
Paros, a ruined and deserted building, which may once have been 
a caravanserni. rire in small quantities, are 

but with great difficulty. nb 


thaws in the mountains. Betweon Pirus and Kart } 

is crossed in two by wooden bridges, near the 

stone ones, which have been away 2 torrent, 

some caves, cut in the side of the bill, afford shelter to the 

voller, but oa are not to be procured. , 
Four miles beyond the caves of Karit the mountains close in on 

hoth sides of the Herhaz, which here run: yp and 

channel between walls of perpendicular rock: ‘I'he 
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pome ‘not mote than three feet broad, is scooped out of the 
the rock about 200 feet above the torrent. This 

natural defile, about a mile in ee ae ee 

entrance on the northern side into the district of Lari 

the defile the road improves, and after the twelfth oils at Waneh, 


ning the 
Semen Amiri* Before it reaches Ask, } cight ae oun 
the stream is crossed in six places by wooden bridges. ‘The village 
‘or town of ae ig said to contain a thousand or filteen hundred 
honges, and Lesa of seventy-two villages, which form 
‘inie of Lan jim. Its position is remarkable. ‘The Herhax 
runs below the town through a deep and narrow channel of 
rock, which is crossed by a wooden bridge, the stone one having 
been swept away. From the water's ige the town is built on 
natural steps, rising to the height of pada hundred feet, upon 
‘the south-eastern side of the mountain of Demiyend, which forma 
one of the natural impassable barriers of the place. A chain of 
= sverige shuts in the valley on every side; the only ingress 
to which is at the points where the river enters, and 
Tee the narrow basin, on the southern side of which is situated 
the town of Ask.} 
Ata short distance from Ask the rond leaves the river, anit 
ascends the southern shoulder of Demdvend. The ascent is 
and rocky. ‘The point at which the road turns the shoulder 
of ele is about 1300 feet above the stream. This road 
Bim ible in winter, when horsemen cannot approach Larijin 
bo ‘direction, but foot passengers contrive to scramble over the 
rocks immediately above the bed of the river. The descent is 
fic reins easy, and much shorter than the ascent; but the 
is execrable, being almost blocked up with masses of rock 
and half-frozen isla Near the foot of the mountain the river is 
joined by «rapid stream called the Lis, flowing from the north 
‘wost. “ isleticiand by astane bridge. The road thence ascends 
os the Herhaz, which is here « mountain torrent; and for 








‘two or three miles before we arrive at Imim-Zideh 
phy marks the summit of the pass| the steep and 
hens is scarcely practicable to a laden mule. The snow 
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are... '3900 feet above the level of tho soa-—Eo, 


Feta to se ation of waters foving nowt to, the Cavyiany and 
Es borede tn ei, of ei ta Tei tnd gy orbs ‘bo estimated at 7000 feet above 
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Iniim-Zadeh Hashim the descent is gradual, the road 
takes a westerly direction, and nfter four’ miles’ turns to the south 
into a rich valley, with a fine stream thes from the north, on 
rein degen 

a jens » HOW im ruins, er near the, spot _by 
Fat-h-’Ali Shah, Near tho village of Rudehin, about six miles 
beyond;'Ali, the road joins that which leads from Jaj-rid to the 
village of Demavend. be 

From the above description of the two most, practicable routes, 
north and south, through the province of Mazanderin, the 
natural strength of the country, may be estimated. The 
chain of, Elbure}isat present an impassable barrier on the south. 
Roads might, of course, be constructed with enormous labour and 

nse aver the passes; but even the great causeway of S 
*Abbis, in.its best days, could haye been, hardly practicable for 
heavy-wheeled carriages, The climate and soil of the wooded 
helt of hills which fringes the northern skirt of Elburz render the 
construction of roads difficult, and their permanence, without con~ 
stant and expensive rej almost impossible. 

The route between Firazkith and Keldteh,t ina gencral N.E. 
direction about one hundred miles, was followed in August, 1836. 
‘The road ascends the stream of Hablah-rad for about eight miles 
in an easterly direction; the river then enters a defile and turns 
to the south. Quitting the Hablah-riid the road passes over some 
fine pastures, Fourteen miles beyond Giri Sefid § a road leads 
by & more northerly direction to FGlid-Maballah./ From this 
point the general direction is eastward, over steep pass into the 





valley of Shih-mirzid,4] a large village with abu of water. 
The road then turns to the N.E., and passes among low hills 
with pastures, and occasionally strips of cultivated ground, in the 


yalleys. The villages of FGldd-Mahallah, Surkh-deh, ** Chesh- 
meh ’Alf,}} and Kelateb, contain but twenty or thirty houses each, 
‘The road is in most places good, and practicable for wheeled 
carriages. Keléteh is about thirty miles west of Bastém,ff and 
the same distance S, by W. of Astaribid. 
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Vi—An Account of the Ascent of Mount Demdvend, near 
» Tehran, in Sept, 1837... By, W.. Tayvon Tomson, Esq, 
di im Persia; with, Notes by W. Aryswortu, Esq,, 
M.R.GS. &e. Read, Jan, 8, 1838, ‘v 
4—Hiaring received! the sanction of His Excellency the 
“Ambassador, T started from Galitbek, about seven imiles north of 
i, With the intention of attempting the ascent of the peak of 
My object in doings, was to endeavour to fix 
astronomical observations, the position af the mouwhtain, whi 
from its superior height and peaked summit, forms an excellent 
Seater 9 thé bearings taken while surreying the adja~ 
country. I also intended taking a correct series of 
and angular distances, to usiist in Inying down a plan of the coun- 
‘ry of Mazanderin, and by batothetric observations ‘to determine 
the altitude of the Penk ; and Instly, to make any general obser- 
‘Vationd a$ to the geological structure and amiferal productions of 
“thé niountain, which might occur to one who does not! possess 
“more than an ordinary knowledge of that subject, IK 
“In any Euro) country, the ascent of x mountain of equal 
le with this, would’be attended with no greater difficulty 
, little exertion of physical force, but here it is very different ; 
‘the great obstacle wo be overcome is the suspicion and jealousy of 
‘the natives, who suppose that a European can have no other 
“object in making fort Lg exertion ‘of strerigth, than by his'supe- 
‘rior Knowledge to discover some! hidden stores of metals’ and 
Wealth. On this account no European had ‘hitherto succeeded in 
“making the ascent ; but through the foresight and prudent arrange 
mente of the ambassador, in my case that difficulty was overcome. 
(On my'tirival at’ Ask, avitage about 42 geographical “iniles 
Horth-east of Tehran, situated’ on the left bank of ‘the’river 
eS ede ut the foot of the mountain, I delivered the letter 
a ‘esents with which the ambassador had provideil me, to the 
BREE GF "Abbis Kuli’ Khia, the chief of Lérijén (who was 
 alisent); and arrangements were immediately made to furnish me 
‘With guides and whatever was necessary for ‘the ‘ascent: Prom 
Ask | proceeded to Germal’ about an hour’ distant, and “ihe 
highest village on the south side of the mountain, where Ijwas 
poe with four guides, only one of wham, I afterwards found, 
previously made the ascent. “On the morning of the 8th, 1 
two hours beyond Germah ; bat the weather, which had 
all along been lowering and sultry, broke into heavy rain accom- 
panied with thunder, which forced us to take a ial shelter 
under ledge of rock, where we remained during the rest of the 
day and succeeding night. In the morning, the snow line which 
hod been the night before a long: way abuye us, now reached to 














no Mr. T. Tromson on the 
within a few feet of the place where we had bivouacked. 


the night the storm had expended itself, and ie 
cold and wetting we hind got, we started with pgs in 
a reaching the soem erst 


POT bad haga ini thes there was a caye at the top of 

mountain, where, if pressed for fingy Leah renee 

the night, _ I therefore provided m, with a change of 

and four days’ provision of bread for the whole party, and doter- 
yoined on remai pate ae Sas ti in case the weather 
should prove Rate, t ascended however above: am 
hour, when two of the _ ns 10 go any fenhen an and income 
sequence, tho provisions and additional arti had to 
be left with them. With the remaining two 1 continued the 
ascent, and although ono of them peer great complaints of pain 


him to the top. It was evening, however, before we reached it, 
and as the cold was excessive, as soon as we had done so, we re- 

ired to the sulphur cave, which is on the east side, and within a 

few feetof the summit, The cone, for about 100 feet from the 

, is entirely composed of a soft rock, from whieh the 
sulphur is dug, with the assistance of piece of stick, and 
wards carried down in bags on the shoulders of the men who 
gather it, Long before our arrival at the top, the whole moun 
tain was wrapped in clouds, which rendered it impossible to make 

peal except barometrical, even hind I been es 

Ph the danger af ex spate. the Lody, while ina heated state, to 
un Piercing cold wind which blew from the Caspian sea, distant 
north. The cave is of small dimensions, haying tre 
aisiones the inner one, which is the loxgest, will not contain 
more than five or six men, and in it the temperature is very high, 
so mueh so, that in one corner T could not bear to ex) mi 
hand to the hot current of air which flowed from the 
whole of the bottom of this part of the cave is hight 
On entering, we scraped together a quantity ef the bah beak and 
stripping off our goats'-hide shoes, and goats'-hair stockings, 
which were wet with passing through the snow, we covered our 
feet with the ashes, which kept them sufficiently comfortable 
during the night. In the outer division, where I made obgerya- 
tions of the altitude with the barometer, the temperature was at 
56° of Fabrenheit, but this was at least 20° below that of the 
ploce where we slept, 

‘The mouth of the caye is so low, as to oblige one to enter on 


all-fours, but as it opened to the east, and the wind blew the fine 
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snow into the intorior of the cave, they were imme- 
see ore lergenne heavy dew. In the exe 
i cloal clothes, with the exception of the 
Baaretct cats Sa cortece with the bottom of the eave, were com 
pletely drenched—had we ventured to close the entrance, we 
fara lates nace been suffocated from breathing a heated atmo- 
sphere belly impregnated with sulphureous particles—even as it 
was, we all awoke with severe headache and sickness. 
sun in the morning shone clear into the mouth of the 
cave, and when I sw that it had reached a sufficient alti- 
tude to make the cold endurable, I went out with the intention of 
ling with the observati but before T bad gone a few 
yards from the mouth of the cave, my cloak and clothes being full 
of moisture, were frozen stiff, and the wind felt ¢o piercingly cold, 
that a fow minutes’ rest would have benumbed usa; so that, how- 
ever much I regretted it, and however anxious 1 was not to leave 
the place without finishing what I intended, yet I was obliged to 
run at full speed down the side of the mountain to prevent being 
fregen. Had the four guides who started with us from Germoh 
accompanied us to the top, the additional clothing which they car- 
tied ugh have enabled us to stand the cold at the summit; but 
T would recommend to any one making the same trip, to do it two 
‘months earlier in the season, By leaving the cave at the foot of 
the mountain, about twelve o'clock on a moonlight night, lie would 
De enabled to nearly the whole day on the summit, without 
jing himself to the noxious and heated vapour of the cave, on 
leaving which, at any season, there is so sudden a transition from 
a a to « low temperature, a to endanger very much the health 
of fing 80. 

As to the volcanic nature of the mountain” there ean be no 
doubt. The sulphureous cone with its crater-shaped summit, the 
heated air and steam issuing from its crevices, the hot springs at 
‘its base, the scorie and pumice found upon its side—all show, that 
‘it not only was, in former times, the mouth of an extensive vol- 
‘eanic district, but that its fires are not yet oxtinguished—again 
fey may be Jit up, and its action, whether by earthquake or 
eruption, may cause most extensive changes on the surlace of this 
part of the country. ‘The volcanic action through the whole of 
this part of the country bas at one time been very great; strata 
of rocks are contorted and twisted about in all directions. In the 

‘of Gormah are the hot springs of Germstr, the 
fe learn froin Mr. Balllw Fraser that on approaching (he mountain from the 
the limestone mountains thut surround it, he found n large 


Sted nase Boldt Ede eons, covered with pussicaytogs, od ecaiat and hasiog 
ah Postal tating up phsougi. them to the sur ;_ the cone seemed to 
Hof puloe ath ly of tat andthe ndges and peaks ofthe 


Uatter ‘Sheougls the surface all the way to the summit! 
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hottest of which shows a temperature of 148° of Fahrenheit, The 
ings, however, are not confined to this place alone; at Ask 
are very numerous, both in the village and ite ney, 
hood, although they are of a temperature much inferior to those 
of Germsir. 

On my see from aes age ot mountain a Pret 
passed through Rayrah, Ask, vil of Demaver -mel 
and Jéjrad, making o sketch survey of the country as — 
along. I annex a table of barometric observations made at di 
stations, and a section of the rocks from the base at Germah to the 
top of Demivend [see Map}. 





Yahre 
Lavassin : 15° 
Ako. ¥ c a) 
Germah 3 2 a 68 
Demévend Peak (sulphur cave) 1 56 
Demdvend village . ert 66 
Tajriid é a 25.08 8 
Tehran A + 25.97 30 


The geological formation of Demévend immediately about 
Germah would seem to be a deposit of calcareous tufa—above 
this ocour beds of sandstone of the coal formation, with one seam 
of coal of inferior quality, for about 1000 feet—then limestone for 
& thickness of nearly 1200 feet; above this again, greenstone 
coloured with iron, to within 100 feet of the summit, which is 2 
deposit of pure sulphur, 

At the request of Mr. ‘Thomson, Mr. Ainsworth adds the 
following remark: 

The mean height of the barometer at the level of the Persian 
Gulf, in the month of September is, from my own observations, 
as much as 90.600 inches, which compared with the observations 
made by Mr. Thompson, would give a rough amount of 4,900 feet 
elevation to Tebréin, and 15,000 to the cave near the summit of 
the Demavend ; but there can be no doubt that this mean is much 
too high for the latitudes of the Persian Tauras, and probably the 
best approximate mean would be obtained by taking the difler~ 
ence between the mean of the level of the sea in our own latitudes, 
or 29.600, and that of the Persian Gulf, which would give 
30,100; and hence the elevation af 'Tehrin would be 4,000 feet ; 
of Jajrad, 4,900 ; of Lavassin, 6,800 ; of Ask, 5,800 ; of Germah, 
6,700 ; of Demavend village, 6,000 ; and of the caye near the 
summit of the peak, 14,700, 

Tt is to be observed here, that there are no corrections except 
for temperature, and hence, if these elevations approximate to 
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within 100 feet of the truth, it is the most thatcan, be expected of 
them. ‘They serye cd a good ides of the beightof what may 
eae) considered as the culminating point of the. Persian 

‘auras ; and it is to be hoped that the Society will, before long, 
‘be in possession of more accurate observations. 

The orien observations made by, Mr. Thomson possess 
great ii it by establishing the existence of « pseudo-yolcany.in 
‘ese cenral tics of Western Asia, and ally, thomaclces t the 
observations which the Baron von Humboldt has made upon the 
evidences of volcanic nection, whether in ignivomous)mouths, (98- 
finct or active,) or canals of communication between the surlace 

the interior of the earth, and of the same action as evidenced 
in lines oF circles of elevation, and which he has traced through- 
‘out the great continent of Asia, ‘The geological relations of the 
Caspian sea are connected with the same phenomena, belonging, 
as undoubtedly do, to the latest changes which have taken 
place on the surface of the earth. 

It is @ remarkable fact, that throughout those districts of 
Taurus, Amanus, Kurdistin, and the Persian Apennines, (Bakh- 
tiyiri-Luristin mountains, ) which I have travelled, I have never as 
yeb met with rocks af the secondary series, The absence of every 
member between the chalk and the primary formations is one of 
the most remarkable features in the geology of Western Asia, 
and from this phenomenon obtaining so very generally over kuch 
extensive districts, it is most probable that the sandstones which 
eccur at the base of Domsvend belong to the supracretaccous or 
tertiary serics, and are cither sandstones with lignite conl belong- 
ing the plastic clay, (the astracite sandstone of Kupfler,) or 
what is equally probable, belong to the Terrain marno-charbonenx 
of Brogniart, ie there are no fossils transmitted, it is impossible 
to determine the age of the superimposed limestones. The sul- 
Sted of MGsil in Mesopotamia, and of Si Khiimath in 

‘urdisidn, are both of them in the Cerithin limestone, corre- 
sponding fo the London clay; but the sulphur formation of the 

md appears to be of even a more revent date. 

~_ Mr. Thomson found thermal springs in the neighbourhood of 
Goermah, in one of which the thermometer of Fahrenheit indicated 
a temperature of 148°. I observed « curious phenomenon in some 
of the thermal springs in ‘Syria, not far from Antioch, which, 
‘according to a well-authenticated tradition, had made their ay 
‘pearmee at different times, and with diflerent shocks of earth- 
quakes, s frequent in those countries, viz., that the temperatures 
of the most recent springs exceeded by several degrees those of 

most ancient ones, [ shall call the attention of my friend, 
Mr. Thomson, to this fact, in order that he may observe if any 
Jaw of a decrewsing temperature in thermal springs con be esta- 

YOR, Vitr. , 
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blishod by observations made in different sources, in different 
countries, and during a prolonged period of time. 

With regard to the rocks designated as stone in the abore 
account, their position is very weracnlin Wester Asia. I have, 
However; never observed scks/of wugiie’and Seldscay tonal 
rocks which are more modern than the hornblend series, inter 
calated in, or = p very recent sedimentary formations, as is 
the case with the lagic formations; but it is very evident that 
the connexions are no aloe the same where these rocks are 
associated with pumice-stone and ecorim, as in the Demavend, just 
as the same rocks arc, near Oémanjik in Taurus from my own 
observations, associated with argillaceous rocks containing mica 
and vitreous feldspar. 





VIL—Alsiract of the Historical Evidence for the Distomry covery of 
America by the Scandinavians in the Tenth Century. Extra 
from the “ Awtigurrares American®.” 


ue labours of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
mbagen have long since obtained for them an honourable 

station in the republic of letters, but the recent publication of the 
work named “ Anrrquitates American®” entitles them fo the 
gratitude of the whole civilized world, Rumours of the fact that 
the Scandinavian Northmen were the original discoverers of 
America bave long been prevalent, and several Leelendie authors 
of great intelligence and respectability have investigated the sub- 
ject of western discovery by their adventurous countrymen; but 
it has been well observed by Baron Humboldt, that the infor- 
mation which the public as yet possesses of that remarkable ace 
in the middle ages is extremely scanty, and be has ex} 
wish that the northern literati would collect and publish all the 
accounts relating to the subject. To that wish the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries has fully responded, and the result is 
this collection of documents compiled from the numerous and 
valuable MSS. now extant, and accompanied by & Danish and 
also a complete Latin translation—by prefa remarks and 
archiwological and geographical diggin a further, by an 
abstract of the historical evidence in English. 

As such a subject must deeply interest all those who occupy 
themselves with ancient discoveries in geography and history; and 
from the nature of the work its circulation will be 
ited, it has been ewnsidered that an abstract of the historical 





i 
‘evidence would appropriately find its place in the London Geo- 
graphical Journal, with the two-fold object of more widely diffus= 
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ing the knowledge of the facts, and of inducing the reader to 
fer to the original work for the complete evidence that has been 
brought to light on the subject Ep) 


Biarne Horiulfson’s Voyage in the Year 986. 


Eric the Red, in the spring of 986, em; from Toeland to Green= 
Tand, formed n settlement there, and his residence wt Brattalid in 
Enigsfiord. Among others who accompanied him was Heriulf Bardson, 
who established himeelf ut Heriulfsnes. Binrne, the son of the latter, 
was nt that time absent on a trading voyage to Norway; but in the 
course of the summer returning to Ryrar, in Leeland, and finding that 
his father hod token his departure, this bold navigator resolved * atill 
to spend the following winter, like all the preceding ones, with his 
father,” although neither he nor any of his pepe had ever navigated 
the Greenland sea. They set sail, but met with northerly winds and 
fogs, and after many days sailing they knew not whither they had been 
carried, When the weather again cleared up, vt lost saw a land 
which wus without mountains, overgrawn with and having many 
gentle elevations. As this land did not correspond tw the deseriptions 
of js they left it (0 larbourd, and continued sailing two daya, 
when they saw another land which was flat, and over ith 


wind, when the; 
Tea sit 
saw that it wos an island, They did 






Discorerivs of Leif Ericeon, and First Settlement of Vinelond. 


Some time after thie, probably in the year 194, Binrne paid visit to 
Beto Eas) of Norway, ead told im of his voyage, and of the unknown 
Tanda he hind digcovered. He was blamed by many for not having ex~ 
amined these countries more accurutely. On his return to Greenland 
there was much talk about undertaking a voyace of discovery, Leif, a 
eon of Eric the Red, bought Biarue’s s! fs aad equi it with » crew 
of thirty-five men, among whom was a German of the name of Tyrker, 
who af resided with his futher, and who had been very fond of 
Leif in his childhood. In the year 1000 they commenced the projected 
‘voyoge, and came firet to the land which Biarne had scen last. They 
‘east anchor, and went on shore, No grass was ween; but everywhere 
‘in this country were vast ice mountains (glaciers), and the intermediate 
Korba oa and the shore was, a it beh one aie Pie of 

¥ country ay ing to them destitute of ies, 
Gigealind We Fielbland. Wir pot eu 0 ves; and cama ta another and: 
where they also went on shore. The country was level (s?2if), and co 
‘vered with woode, and wheresoever they went, there were cliff of white 
sand (sandar Avitir), and a low const (dserbrait); they called the 
country Markland (Woodland). From thence they again stoud out to 

12 











n6 Discovery of America by the 
za, with a N.E. win an continue sling or two dn before they 
wo 


made land again, They come to an island wl eastward of 
‘the main! and entered a channel between this island and a 


sploring the country in 





‘met him coming towards them. When Leif inquired the reason why he 
had been so Jong absent, he ut firet answered in German, but dia 
He then said to them in the Norse 
did not go much farther, still E have a discovery to i 
you with; I have found vines and wrupes.” He added by way of con- 
firmation that he had been born in a country where there was plenty of 
vines. ‘They had low two occupations to employ themselves, viz-, to 
hew timber for loading the ship, and to collect grape; with these Inst 
they filled the ship's long-boat. ' Leif gave a name to the country, and 
called it Vinland (Vineland). In the spring they sailed again from 
thence, and returned to Greenland. 


Thorwald Ericson's Expedition to more Southern Regions, 


Leif's Vineland voyage was now a subject of frequent conversation in 
Greenland, and his brother Thorwald wis, of opinion that the country 
had been far too litde explored. He therefore borrowed Leif’s #hij 
and nided by hit brother's counsel and directions, he commenced. 
voyage in the year 1002, They arrived in Vincland at Leifsbooths, 
where they spent the winter and employed themselves in fishing, In 
the spring of 1003 Thorwald sent « party in the ship's long-bont on @ 
voyage discovery southwards. ‘They found the country beautifal and 
well |, there being but little space between the woods and the 
sea, and extensive ranges of white sand: there were many islands and 
shallows. They found no traces of men having been there before 
excepting on an island lying to the oatyardy Wns they found awooden 
hed. did not return to Leifsbooths until the fall. In the follow= 
ing tummer, 1004, Thorwald sailed eastward with the large ship, and 
then northward past 2 remarkable headland enclosing a bay, and which 
‘wat opposite to another headland. They called it Isinlurnes (Roel- 
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Sap) From thence they sailed along, the gaatern sonst ofthe Jai 
‘into the nearest firths, to a promontory which there projected, and whi 
wan everywhere with woud,” ‘There ‘Thorwald went eakore 
with all his companions. He was so pleased with this place that he 
exclaimed, “ Here it is beautiful, and here I should like well to fix my 
dwelling.” Afterwards, when they were preparing to go on board, 
observed on the sandy beach within the promontory three hillock, 
‘They repaired thither, and found three eanoes, and under each three 
Shasltays (Roquimans) ; they came to blows with them, and killed 
eight of thom, but the ninth escaped with his canoc. Afterwards, a 
countless number came out from the interior of the bay against them. 
They endeavoured to protect themselves by raising battle sereens on the 
ship'sside. ‘The Skrellings continued shooting at them fur a while, and 
then retired. ‘Thorwald had been wounded by an arrow under the arm: 
when he os that the wound was mortal, ree “Lnow rae you 
to prepare fur your departure as soon as possible, but me ye shall br 
to co aeekiad kid eles thought it good to dwell ; it Thay bethat it 
‘wa a prophetic word that fell from my mouth about my abiding there 
nm acason ; there shall ye bury me, and plant a croms at my head and 
also at my feet, and call the place Kroseanes (Crossness) in all time 
coming.”’ He died, und they did as he had ordered. Afterwards they 
returned to their companions at Leifbooths, and it the winter 
there; butin the spring of 1005 they sailed to Greenlanil, having 
Hnyportant intelligence to communicate 


Vnswcerssful Altempt of Thorstein Ericson. 

‘Thorstein, Eric's third son, now resolved to proceed to Vineland to 
fetch bis brother's body: he Atted out the same ship, and selected 
we strong and able-bodied men for its crew; hia wife Gudridu 
aleg went along with him. ‘They were torsed about the ocean during 
the whole summer, and knew not whither they were driven: at the close 
of the first week of winter they landed at Lysufiord, in the Western 
‘Settlement of Greenland. ‘There Thorstein died during the winter, and 

in the spring Gudrida returned again to Ericsfiord. 


Settlement efficted in Vineland by Thorfinn. 


In the following summer, 1006, there arrived in Greenland two ships 
from Teeland: the onc was commanded by Thorfinn, having the very 
significant surname of Karlsefne (i.¢. who promises or is destined to be 
an able or great man), & wealthy and powerful man, of illustrious lineage, 
and sprung from Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Irish, and Scottish an- 
costora, some of whom were kings or of royal descent. He was nccom~ 

jied by Soorre Thorbrandson, who was also a man of distingui 

i The other ship was commanded by Biarne Grinolfion of 
Breldefiord, and ‘Thorhall Gamlason of Aust@ord, They kept the 
festival of Yule at Brattalid, Thorfinn became cnamoured of Gudrida, 
and obtained the consent of her brother-in-law Leif; and their marriay 
was celebrated during the winter. On this, as on former occasions, the 
voyage to Vineland formed a favorite theme of conversation, and Thor- 
finn was urged both by his wife and others to undertake such a voyage. 
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them for a while, they rowed nway again to the 8.W. past the 
Korleefne and bis company had erected their dwelling-hooses a Site 
and there they spent the winter. No snow fell, ond the 
found their food in the open field. One morning emly, in the 
Beginning of 1008, they descried n number of canoes coming from the 
‘S.W. post the cope “Karlsefne having held up a white shicld as & 
is menced fi 


spears, but these Karlsefne and Snorre prohibited their people from 
eelling them. In.exchange for a skin entirely gray the Skrellings took 
ee of cloth of a span in breadth, and bound it round their heads, 


the Skrellings gave as much for these amaller pieces as they had 
ly given for the larger ones, or even more.  Karlsefae also 
exused the women to bear out milk soup, and the Skrellings relishing 
the taste of it, they desired to buy it in preference to everything elec, #0 
they wound up their trafle by carrying away their bargains in their 
ies. Whilst this traffic was going on, it happened that a bull, whieh, 
“poe pee amie. along with him, came out of the wood anil bel- 
lowed londly, At this the Skrellings got terrified and rushed to their 
catioes, and rowed away southwards, About thin time Gudrida, Karle- 
efne’s wile, gave birth to a son, who received the name of Saorre, In 
the beginning of the filandog wit the Skrellings came again in 
much numbers; they showed symptoms of hostility, setting up 
Joud . Karlscine caused the red shicld to be borne against 
they advanced against each other, and a battle commenced. 
‘There was 4 galling discharge of missiles. ‘The Skrellings had m sort 
of war slings. They elevated on pole a tremendously laage ball, 
almost the size of a sheep's stomach, and of a bluish colour; this they 
from the pole upon land over Karlsefne’s people, and it de- 
with n fearful crush. ‘This struck terror into the Northmen, 
and they fled along the river. Freydisa came out and saw them flying ; 
‘she thereupon exclaimed, How cin stout men like you fly from these 
miserable caitifs, whom I thought you could knock down like cattle? If 
Thad oh hang Tween I could fight better than any of you.’* 
They i not her words. She tried to keep pace with them, but the 
advanced stute of her pregnancy retarded her. She however followed 
‘them into the wood. There she encountered a dead body. It was 
‘Thorbrani Suorrason ; # flat stone was sticking fast in his head. His 
naked sword Inid by his side. This she took wp, and prepared to de~ 
fend herself. She uncovered her brensts, and dashed them against the 
waked sword, At this sight the Skrellings became terrified, and ran off 
to their canoes. Karlsefne and the rest now came up to her and praised 
her courage. Karlzefne and his people were now become aware that, 
ded country held out many advantages, still the life that th 
would to lead hiere would be one of constant alarm from the hostile 
attacks of the natives, They therefore made preparations for departures 








‘to Greenland, and nryived at Ericsfiord, 
Voyage of Freydiso, Ee le Thorfinn | 
rceland, ; 


av to Vi 
should share equally with her in all the yu 
i ‘This they assented to. 


the 
jhom she concealed, In 1012 they arrived 
t the Glcwing wins. ‘The conduct 


aud distauce between the parties ; 
imately prevailed on her hushand to 
followerr. After the ition of this. 
of 1013 returned to Greenland, where 


wood of the 
in the following 
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Skagefiord, in the Northland quarter, where he resided during the ro- 
mainder of his life, as did also Suorre, his American-born son, after 
him, On the marriage of the laiter, his mother mnde a pilgrimage to 

and afterwards returned to her son’s house wt Glaumbor, where 
he had inthe mean time caueed a church to be built. The mother lived 
peereeapes recluse. A numerous and illustrious race descended. 
from ‘among whom may be mentioned the learned Bishop 
‘Thorlak Runolfeon, born in 1085, of Snorre's daughter Halfrida, to 
whom we arc principally indebted for the oldest ecclesinstical Code of 

tpt the year 1123; it ie alto probable that the ac- 
counts of the voyages were originally compiled by se 


A Survey of the Preceding Evidence, 

1. Geography and Hydrography—It ix a fortunate circumstance 
that these mickeat aomces eres preserved not only geographical 
but alo nauical and astronomical facts, that may eerve in fixing the 
position of the lands snd places naméd. The nautical fucts are of 
‘special importance, although hitherto they have not been sufficiently al= 
tended to, viz., statements of the course steered and the distance wailed 
re data in the Landnama and several other ancient Ice~ 
Jandie geographical works, we may gather that the distance of a day's 
sailing was estimated at from twenty-seven to thirty geographical railes 
Gemm or Danish, of which fifteen are equal to n degree; each of 

accordingly equal to four English senile. From the ieland of 
Helluland, afterwards called Little Helluland, Biarne sailed to Heri- 


which will correspond, when we take into consideration the strong 
gales. In modern descriptions it is stated that this land partly consists 
of naked rocky flats, where no tree, not even a shrub, con grow, and 
which are therefore urvally called Barrens ; thus answering completely 
to the heflur of the ancient Northmen, from which they named the 


Markland was situate to the south-west of Helluland, distant about 
three dayw’ sail, or about fom eighty to ninety miles, It is therefore 
Nova ia, of which the descriptions given by later writers answer to 
that given by the ancicut Northmen of Markland: “the land is low in 
general ;” “the coast tou ard being level and low, and the shores 
marked with eas, roel i¢ land is low with white sandy cliffs, 
particularly visible at wea ;"” “on the shore are eome cliffs of exceeding! 

Shite wend)? Horo level” corresponds, completely to. the Icelandic 
“slétt.” “low to the seaward” to the short expression “ bsaebratt,” 
and “white sandy cliffs” to the “hoflir sandar” of the Northmen, 
‘Nova Scotia, as aleo New Brunewick and Lower Canada situate more 
inland, which probably may be considered as all belonging to the Mark- 
Iand of the Northmen, are almost everywhere covered with immense 


















‘Vinlond was situate at the dixtanee of two days’ sail, consequently 
about from ae sinty miles, in a south-wosterly direction from 
‘Marklund, distance from Cape Sable to Cape Cod is stated in 
nautical works ax being W, by 5, about seventy leagues, that is, abouy 





drowned: ! rw 
Kialarnes (from Ai5lr, a keel, and nes, a cape, most likely: 
esr tet mallldarvbe shut keel of a ship, 
one of the ships of the ancient Northmen) must c 
Cape Cod, the Nauset of the Indians, which modern 
sometimes likened toa horn, and sometimes to a sickle or 


ib ived that a similar ascent appeared 
shall not attempt to i ee 
that it is probably of the same kind as 
Humboldt on the Pampas of Venezuela; ‘all around 
to ascend towards the a! 

wen by the ancient Northmen to: 

fauset Beach, Chatham Beach, and 
‘inte. 


, which issues from the Gulf. 

Cuba, and the Bahama Isles, end 
parallel to the easter coast of North 
io ancient times is said to have ap- 
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tain range (the Blue Hills) which he considered a5 aoe 


of the 
that extends to the region where we recognise the 
‘Samed dp (Hips) pigeon — 


‘Mont Haup's Bay, as the Indians term it, corresponds, through which 
the Tuunton River dows, to by mea the very arom 3 ai 
gable Pocasset River, meets ing water o| ocean at its 
GABA Beiconaet.« Tt. wes wt’ this Hope that Rilfstootim were aizustay 
‘itwas above it, and therefore most probably on the sero pee 


called afterwards by the Indians Mont Haup, that Thorfinn 
‘Karleefne erected hia dwelling-houses, 
“2. Climate and Soil.—Concerning-the climate of the country and 


z 
i 


of the soil, nnd also concerning some of its productions, the 

ancient writings contain sundry illustrative remarks, ‘The climate was 

#0 mild that Ht appeared that cattle did not require winter fodder, for 

there came no snow, and the grars was but slightly withered. Warden 

uses similar expressions respecting this region: “ La température eat ni 

douse que fa " ion souffre raroment du froid ou de ta sbcheresse. 
paras 


le Leb: parcequ'elle Vemporte sur les 

autres | par sa situation, son sol et eou climat.” * An excursion 

from Taunton to Newport, Rhode Island, down Taunton River and 

‘Mount Hope Bay, conducts the traveller nmong scenery of great beauty 

and loveliness,” says Hitchcock; and when he adds that the beautiful 

~ appearnnce of the country “and the interesting historical netociations 

‘connected with that region, conspire to keep the ition alive, and to 

the taste,” he will find that this Inst remark is mpplienble to timex 

much more remote than he thought of, when he gave expression to the 
above sentiment. 












‘aenephew of Canute the Great. Itis well known that vines still grow 
that region in. great abundance, 
| Spontaneously growing wheat (sidifrénir hvettiakrar),—On the mub- 
arrival of the 


of the Acer rubrum or Acer saccharinum, which grows here, 
which is called **bird’s eye,” or “ curled maple,” Wood for build 
ing was olao obtained here, 


Mi 








as tripe Sb an : 





stance. . ‘ 
4, Astronomical Bridence.—-Besides the aautical aud geographical 
statements, one of the mncient writings hus preserved an astronomical 
notice, where it is said, that the days there were of more equal length 
‘than in Iceland or Greenland: that on the shortest day the sun rose at 
‘past seven o'clock and set ut half-past four, which makes the 
shortest day nine hours. This astronomical observation gives for the 
place latitude 41°24’ 19. We thus sce that thin #tatement 
exactly with the other data, and indicates precisely the same region. 
Discoveries of more Southern Regions, 

The sent by Thorwald Ericeon in the 1003 from Leifsbooths 

toex, catia const, are ome fer to five months in the 
lition 5 ‘therefore most likely examined the consts of Connec- 
tiout and New York, probably also those of New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. The description of this range of coast is accurate. 
Are Marson's Sojourn in Great Ireland. 


E 





their reports, eat 

who wore white dresses, and had bome them on which were 
fastened Iappete, and who with a loud voice. This country was 
to be EHvitramannaland as it was called (the Land of the 

), otherwise culled Vrland It Mikla (Great Ireland), being 
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“oe ny elgg of the coast of North America which extends south- 
wards Bay, including North and South Cerolina, 
( ‘and Florida, Among the Shawanese Indians, who some years 
ago from Florida, and are now settled in Ohio, there is pre- 
served a tradition which seems of ——- here, viz, that Florida 
was once inhabited by white people were in, possession of iron im= 
omar Judging the mncient accounts, this must have been an 
irish Christian people, who previous to the year 1000 were settled in 
this region. The powerful chicftain Aro Marson, of Reykianes in Tee- 
Jand, was in the year 983 driven thither by storms, and was there 
‘The first author of this account was his contemporary Rafi, 
the Limerick-trader, he having long resided at Limerick in * 
‘The illuetrious Icelandic enge, Are Frode, the first compiler 
of the Landnama, who was himsclf a descendant in the fourth Sie 
from Are Marson, states on this subject, that his uncle, Thorkell Gel- 
Terson (whose testimony he on another oceasion declares to he worthy of 
all credit) hud been i ed by Icelanders, who had their information: 
from Thorfinn Sigurdeon Enrl of Orkney, that Are had been recognised 
in Heitramannalend, and could not get away from thence, but was there 
Held in high respect. ‘This statement therefore shows, thnt in those 
‘times there was an occasional intercourse between the Western European 
countries (the Orkneys and Ireland) and this part of America, 


Foyages of Biden Asbrandson and Gudleif Gudlaugson, 


thecountry for ever; and in the yenr 9 
Shiofelonce with a N.E. wind. 





a trading to Dublin; but when he left that —_ again, with the 
intention of sailing round Ireland snd returning to 


celand, he met with 





bound them. They did not know eat in the crowd, but it seemed 
irish. ‘The natives now took 


Asbrandson. He caused Gudleif to be brought before him, and address- 
ing him in the Norse lan; he asked him whence he came, On hia 
eelander, Bim made many inquiries about his 














: zeal eter of converting the colonies or of ania 
to perseverenee in as 

Tet. As we have no information of the result of his 
merely frem the above ion that he renched his lestination, 
we Presume that he fixed his permanent residence in Vineland. 
lengthened 


Hie voyage, however, ‘to corroborate the supposition of a 
tabaPeteeee Kecing Bese kepl up tates Eis coealiies. 
Discoveries in the Arctic Regions of America. 

Nice re tetany oom elas Mates accounts have been 
preserved in ancient records, is n voynue of discovery inthe Aretic re= 
gions of America, performed during the year 1266 under the auspices 
of some clergymen of the bishopric of Gardsr in Greenland. ‘The ac- 
count of it i taken from a letier, addressed by a clergyman of the name 
of Halidor, to another an named Arnold, formerly catablished in 
Greenland, but wlio bad Ben become cheplaln ta the ‘Norwegian Kin 
Magnus Lagabmter. At that time all men of any 4 

Jel pb rcnel pe pied ede de- 
tions. ‘Th other ein whch hey vid were called Nord 
i, ‘The first of 
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on this const may be inferred from « very remarkable runic stone, found 

he Mead on the island of Kingikidraak, Tying io the aaa of 

SPN. Me ter wet atin he mt er, 
iw stated to have , to explore regions: 

the x Ras thoot Suaphhad kabese Lee aetna 


sit v lying farther north than Krokesfiardarheidi, where 
had their summer quarters (se(ur), and which they were therefore 
Bid to visit. Relating to this voyage of discovery the 





‘particulars are mentioned :— 

sailed oud of KrOksfinrdarheidi, and after that encountered 
winds, peerenies Dy thick weather, which obliged them to 
ti ehip po before the wind. On the weather clearing up, they sew 
Serums and all kinds of prey, both seals and whales and a great 
bears. ‘They penetrated into the innermost part of the gulf, and 
neaterge ») lying also to the southward as far as the eye 
| reach. observed some vestiges indicating that the Skrellings 
former times inhubited these regions, but they could not land on 
secount of the bears, They then put about and sniled back during three 
now again they traces of the Skrellings having been on 
te to the southward of mountain 1 eae, called 
—om St. Sumas day—they prosesded southward, 
‘ing. It froze during the night in those regions, but 
the horizon both night and day, and when on the 
south, it was not higher then that when a man lay down 
stretched out towards the gunwale, the shadow 
the side of the boat nearest the eun reached his face: but at 
the sun was on high as when it was (highest) in the north 
the Greenland colony. Afterwards they sailed back aguin to 
at Gardar. Kroksfiardarheidi, as we have observed above, 
for some time previous regularly visited by the Greenlanders. 
shows that firth wan surrounded by barren highlands 
and the description of the voyage shows that it was a firth of 
extent, in and through which there was room for several 
|, It is stated, for instance, that they sailed out of this firth or 
‘another sea, and into the innermost purt of a gulf, and that 
ling voyage occupied several days. As to the two observa~ 
Resetinde? te Raving bexn taken cn ti Jara’ day the fash oF 
to no certain result, as we have no sure means of nacertaining 
‘of the boat, or rather the relative depth of the man’s po- 
he Tay across the boat, in reference to the height of the side of 
‘mmme, 20 as to enable us to deduce the angle formed by the upper 
-of the boat's side and the man's face, which is the angle measuring 
altitude at noom on St. James's day, or 25th July. If we as- 
sume, as we may do with probability, that it was some: lees than 
Sere oe very near that measure, the place must have been eituate 
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* ‘There seems no probability that is was F angle, 

that the place lay more to the southward. ie remalt 

other observation is however more satisfactory, In 
ry Veer the 25th July, the sun’s declination was + 1) 

ecliptic + 23° 32/, If we now assume that the 

the episcopal seat of Gardar, was situate on the 








128 i ee the 


other British in the no lees daring and dangerous expeditions 
conducted by them. . 


Newfoundland re-discovered from Teeland. 2 
The discov eral Hen wel iawn eso Toe 
‘Adaltrand and. jal He sq perro?! i 
Cec re ret rae she dispases at that time 


in Iceland were chiefly peat governor, Rafn Oddson, and Ame 
‘Thorlakson, Bishop of Skalholt. Accounts drawn up by cantemporaries 
contain pease ‘notice thatin the year 1285 the above men= 
tioned. a new Jand to tho westward of foeland 
(fends and), ‘This land, to which by command of King Eric 

‘a voy age was some, yeas afterwards projected by andar 
Rolf, ia sapposed to hws been Newfoundland. 


A Voyage to Markland in the Year 134%. 
‘The last piece of information respecting America, which our ancient 
Sie havea prospered cetera to a,vopeae ie tin years 104, frames 
Jand to Markland, performed in a vessel herbie 
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was driven out of her courre 
Mead eine ioe or a at Straumnfiord ia the west of 
Teeland.. npr nf or eee orege, rican 


to no late adate as the year above mentio 
that the ship went to Markland, which is 
An those days ons till meas and aan 





pa ps a country that 


. . 

After havi Pecraeistis matiandic Secrascts Ieee which are 
sehen Peak See ‘the truth of the hie- 
torical fact, that during seat eos are centuries, the ancient 
Northmen discovered and visi great extent of the eastern consts of 

North America; and will Venldes be Pied ww the convictinn, ‘that during 
Loe nie tip eel intereourse i 


other 
und there are, in these as in all other aucient writings, certain portions 
TAB Sesatoye lfc are Cobweb valent epee 
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With 

| ancient Northmen as, it is presumed, are still to be mot with in Massa 
py and Rhode leland—the countries which formed the destination 
| of their earliest American ditions—we will content ourselves for the 
or ith referring to the hint, which are contained in the work 
{* “This matter will continue to form a subject for the accurate 
‘investigation of the Committee of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
$es on the Ante-Columbian Mistory of America; and the result of 
investigation, together with such additional elucidations of the an= 
cient MSS. as we may have it in our power to furnish, shall be commu 

“Micated im the Annals and Memoirs of the Society. 





VITE.—Sketch of the Tstand and Cully Sat, on the South-western 
‘Coast of Anatolia, in February, 1837. By James Brooke, Esq. 
" island of Symi* lics about 18 miles N.W. of the northern point 
of at the mouth of u gulf of the same name—the ancient Sinus 
widis, The island is mentioned, in modern times, by Hnssclqnist 
in 1750; by Van Egmont and Heymun in 1700; and by Dr. Clarke in 
1801. But of the Gulf of Symi nothing accurate is known ; its outline, 
fas well as that of the Gulf of Cos, from which it is separated only by 
the peninsula formerly called Triopium, is most incorrectly marked on 
our charts:—this part of the coast lies between the western termination 
of | Beaufort’s survey of Karamania, which only came as for as 
the ‘of Makri, and the survey of the const of Asia Minor, now exe~ 
Lieutenant Graves, R.N.—but as it is probable that officer 
‘Tay not be enabled to reach these gulfs before the close of the year, we 
are glad to profit by the information afforded by Mr. Brooke, who visited 
Symi in hia yacht during the pring of the past year.) 
‘Ow the authority of Pliny, V. 28, the Sinus Doridis was included 
between the Triopium Promontory and that of Cynos-sema, 
and this space, with which the ancients were well acquainted, is 
known to modern geography. Even the Island of Se 
fyi drenty in the track of vessels bound slong the coast, is so 
ey described, that the following brief account may pos- 
sess some degree of interest as relating to the least-visited portion 
‘of the shores of Asia Minor, until a more complete description be 


After visiting various places between Smyrna and Rhodes, we 
reached the harbour of Panerimiotis,} at the south-western point 
‘of Symi, early inthe morning of Februsry 2, 1837 


2 or ‘En Meletius, o jwct Nov. Ven. ii, 222, 
| Xie Tbmotentvoney ibe on oioy 3 
‘OL. VIIT. 











Island and Gulf of Symi. we 


‘of the bay, is bold but a rock of shoal is 
ee Aaliaf Ay and i nll, there Re aieabie to give et 
| frot the northward and westward. ‘The harbour's 


shape, Ish otare: Soo all winda Bes the tty grou i a 
} fet ape Its breadth is about half a mile, and it forms.a con 
shelter for small vessels, At the bottom of the ‘ 
of Panerimiotis, inhabited by a few Greek 
‘were very civil and obliging, and furnished us with a Wulloek, 
poultry, and vegetables, but, [pres ilcnary ‘ing, wood, 
‘and provisions must be brought from o xp hats 
are the only inhabitants, and the road to the tows 
and rugged mountains. 
capital and only town on the island, is a tind 
‘oa nn neclivity above the Scala* or La 
bottom of the bay at the north-eastern sugle ofthe iced, aad 
the Gulf of Symi, which from the centre of the bay bears 
‘The sailing directions for the Archipelago. place this 
Rage sets once end awe, side of the island, evidently 
confoxnding the Seal Scala of S ceili} of Pancrimiotis. 
“Phe linrbour is long an deep water, and vessels 
oe in with their warps proneia| fast to the shore. To make 
elt from the northward, round the headland with a small 
off it, and steor ‘sy W. 48. Or: compas) for the 
from the ‘d, round the Wind Hal 
‘forms the south-eastern int of the bas and keeping the 
‘southern shore on board, steer re for the Scala, Oneoming 
from tho southward, however, the town of Symi will be seen on 
‘the hill at the head of a deep bight, before rounding Windmill 
Hill, but this bight must not be mistaken for the harbour, 
‘Here is a castle with remains of Cyclopean walls, and on the 
Windmill Hill is @ circular Hellenic building, said to be the 
j erectod by the Lacedemonians on thoir defeating the 
squadron, ‘These, with fragments of other walls and 
terraces, pas sufficient perhaps to identify the present with the 


© ‘The harbour called Nimborio hy the natives, alias Emporio, is 
“to the northward of the Seala, and divided from it by a rocky 
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© Seals, « “zeae ot ladder, as since the tee of the Genvore and Venetian 
in the At been the common term for a harbour Cheng 
ni f the Turks have ecoraed it into Iskeleh, and the French into: 
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bold and precipitous hit scenery was grand and imposing, 
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i iis bay we proceeded: into. 
eee cote vient a00 wrens ir cea 
Bidelos, containing about 200 is 
argh witch flows 3 small stream. J abort distance 
the aml forms another deep and varied bay; on 
one side is a rocky island. There are ancient remains all along 
the shore of this bay, and paper asim They consist 
entirely of terraces nnd portis of wall chiefly Cyclopesn, bat oo 
Bumerous and too much scattered to admit the belief that they 
all belonged to one ciy. - From the natre ofthe material, there 


d 


and most segreriee apenas the valley lies enclosed by an am- 
phitheatre of pine-clad and craggy mountains, through which a» 
stream winds its course, and discharges itself into an inner basin 


this bay we passed our second night, in situation as cool and as 
joe a the former—our huge fire burned dearly against 
ned an Sod wes ae remains of i ee it 
‘building pa ratected us from the night air. Atthe further 
extremity of the Galt is another castle, and probably an ancient 
city: we did not land, for our time was limited. Glancing there- 
foro at the extremity of the Gulf, we crossed to the northern shore 
and sailed along it, tis barren, red, and not so deeply indented, 
forming from its colour a strong contrast with the opposite const. 

‘The narrowest part of the Gulf is nearly abreast of the fifth 

‘about two miles, and its depth may be roughly 
estimated from twelve to fourteen miles. 

We did not follow the shore farther than a spot which we called 
Gothic Isle; but could perceive many bays and curves townrds 
the entranceof the Gulf. From Gothic Isle the land trends away 
towards the isthmus which forms the Triopium promontory. This 
neck of land between the Gulfs of Cos and Symi is narrow 


4 





14 Mr. Baoox on the Island and Gulf of Symi. 
throughout its whole extent; but ‘h we had nia 
landing to ascertain the exact point ie Ci roped 


saying that the spot is, where the land sinks @ bay, bears 
ing N. by W. from Symi. This bay is * then 

; const com ively low, the water of 
Gulf of Cos visible from ayant "ann ook “ihc Tt appears 
very narrow, but whether exactly five stadia across, 1 am unable 


to say, and it would, 1» be best to leave the of 
various features to who are better acquainted with 
ancient geography of the Gulf. I will, however, venture to 
at the ancient account of the Sinus Doridis. The limits 
Eee fixed between the Triopium Promontorium * and 
head! called C. i Within the Gulf were the 
subordinate bays of Bybassus,} Sehmnus, and Thymnias} 
Triopium Peninsula met the Bubassian or jian Peni 
and at the junction was the proposed cntof the Cnidians. Ne 
can agree Wetter with our observations. A deep bay is formed 
the junction of the two Peninsulas, which it ia just to suppose ix 
the Bubosius Sinus, The city of Acanthus was in this bay,§ and 
& Greek of Symi informed us of some ruins situated in the bi 
on the Triopium Peninsula. 1 regret we did not examine 
more minutely, but the deep bay and the narrow isthmus joining 
the two Peninsulas is beyond doubt. The bay we did examine 
(called the Gulf of Symi) may be cither Thymnins or Seheenus ; 
on Cramer's authority T call it the latter. “Several towns were 
situatod within it. Lt may be observed that Colonel Leake piss 
Asseréna at the extremity of the bay near the shore; ©: 
omits this town, but remains do exist in the place marked by 
Colonel Leake. Hyda was likewise within this bay, and the 
ruing of the city on the hill being considerable may be referred to 
that place. There are likewise other remains which sight justly 
have been looked for. 

If this slight sketch of the topography of this Gulf be correct, 
and it appears probable, the Apbrodisian pba will be 
found distinctly marked between the two bays) ‘The Sinus 
‘Thymnias (entirely omitted in modern charts) will likewise be 
evident, and Capo Volpo will be the Cynos-sema fam. 

Twill here conclude these remarks of visit to @ most 
interesting locality, which added, and still adds, the charm of no- 
velty to the higher interests of antiquity and natural besuty, 
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IX—0On the Ps setwerh thee betioeen the Black Soa and the 
communicated by the Baron AexANDER vox 
ae 
‘Tue kindness of M. Kupffer, Corresponding Member of the 
Bee ae Pacieabars, seabled vs to give, at Een dena 
ical Journal, some account of the Russian expe- 
ae about to be sent forth, in 1836, to determino the rm 
contested point of the difference of level between the Black and 
the Caspian Seas. ‘That expedition has fulfilled its object. 

‘Tho trigonometric levelling along the line of country between 
Noyo-Tcherkask, by Stavropol, to Kisliar, is now comploted, and 
although the detail of tho suryoy has moe reached London, yo 
the fact of the determination of so ble w point in 
geography is sop Mopars not to find a place in the 
phical Journal, especially as the Society is indebted for the 
communication of it to one of its most distinguished Foreign 


Members. 
;  Rerlin, Jan. 10, 1838, 
“ The beautiful tri, tric levelling between the Black and 
the Caspian Seas is at length finished, There is a depression, but 
muck less depression than M. Parrot had announced after ut 
Ghd, tanoeetsie levelling by stations; this always. a 
geen (see my Ieuter to M. Parrot, inserted in his ‘ Vina 
* vol. ii. p. 192), on account of the elevation of 
(level of ‘the junction of the Kasanza and the Wolga), and on 
‘account of same corresponding observations which | obtained during 
iy journey to the Caspian. The levelling of MM. Fass, Sabler, 
Sawitch, shows that the level of the ‘Corcian i is 101.2 Russian 
ih le to Be Paris fect (old measure), lower than the 
The heigl Mt Ke Kasan has been much discussed, and all tra 
vellers aye assumed different heightas at page 639 of the volume 
by M. Gustave Rose, | have given the latest results 
of the Inbours of the astronomer Simonoff, professr at Kasan. 
Tho cistern of the barometer in the building of the University 
iversiits Gebiiude) at Kasan, has ay clevation of 181 Paris 
4 the junction of the Kasanza and the Wolga is 53 fect 
9 toises) aboye the level of the ocean. The fall of the Wolga 
rom Kasan to the Caspian would be then 148 feet, or 24.7 
toises. Ina direct line it is about 157 geographical leagues (of 
ir fee ) from Kasam to the Casp jan, ‘This is a greater 
that of the Amazon or the Nile, and almost as 
Rid ss sat of the Oder. The most striking fact is the litle 
of part of the interior of the Kast of Europe above the 
Jevel of the ocean, since from Kasan to the Icy Sea it is 155 








196 Baron Humsoxpr ant the level of the Black Sea, §c. 


geographical leagues. ‘The city of Berlin, so near the Baltic, is 
100 feet above the level of te sea, according to an excellent 
trigonometric levelling, which the chief of the staff corps has, at 
my request, caused to be executed during Last year, by the able 
observer M. Biiyer. —< 

« I cannot sufficiently congratulate the G i oe 
haying found go excellent a traveller as M, Schom + his latest: 
noo the —— of the Rivers Corentyn GH Risa, 1 

place lim very high in my inion ; m1 ie zone 
brag fi 7 penieened in 4 ai from Encamarada, 
in 66° 50’ W. longitude, as far as the eastern limit of British 
Gunyana, a distance of nearly G00 miles, is an 
phenomenon which daily increases in interest. e 

“ The astronomical geography of the North of Asin will wee! 
be set right by the publication of the important labours of M. 
Federow, élive of M. Struve, who has recently returned, after & 
fiye years’ absence, Should I still publish the detail of my astro- 
nomical observations in Siberia, it will only be in order to fix 
more accurately the points where 1 have made observations on 
terrestrial magnetisin. 7 

T Jearn with the greatest satisfaction that my letter to the 
Duke of Sussex, on the subject of Magnetic Observatories, has 
ones some useful results, As we make observations here 

ih with the needle of Gambey, furnished with mi and 
with the new apparatas of Gauss, an apparatus furni: with a 
mirror, we have ap oppottunity of convincing oursclyes more and 
more of the great perfection of this mirror apparatus, whieh doubt= 
less requires greater skill and more instruction on the part of the 
observers ; the tracing of the curves of horary variation, based upon 
observations made across all Europe for every five minutes of tine 
( Gauss und Weber, Resultale aus den Bi ie 

fagnetischen Vereins im Yahr 1836; Gottingen, bei Dietrich, 
1897), will prove what advantage is derived from making use of 
the apparatus of Gauss, which doubtless will soon be employed 
in all our great observatories. 

“ As LT think that this subject is not without ee to 
Seamen, I beg you to invite the leading Members of the Geogra- 
phical Society to be good enough to propagate Gauss’ manner of 
‘observing in all new stations, where intelligent persons can be 

Points near the Magnetic Equator, and these which are 

in high latitudes in the southern hemisphere, as the Cape of 

Hope, Australia, Van Diemen's Land, would be the most 

dosirable, if they would observe at the same epochs indicated by 

M, Gauss, and followed throughout the North of Asia, in Ger- 
many, in Sweden, and at Milan.” 
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X—Note of a Journey in Asia Minor, in 1837. By W. J. 
Hamirrox, Esq. Read 26th March, 1838. 


A snort account of my journey in Asin Minor, in 1836, ex- 
tracted rivate letters, having been read before the Royal 
G Society, I beg leave to submit for the same purpose 
the following sketch of that which I made through the more 
southern portion of that country in 1837. 

T left Constantinople on the 24th of May, and again crossing 
the Propontis, landed. at Modaniyah ; from thence I proceeded 
in a S.8.W. direction to Abulliont, situated on a small island near 
the north-eastern extremity of the lake of the same name, and 
connected with a narrow peninsula by along wooden bridge. 1 
copied a few inseriptions in the ruined walls of the town, ascer- 

the position of the theatre, and observed the foundations of 
several small buildings outside the town, which were probably the 
tombs. Although no inscriptions mention its name, there can be 
no doubt that the modern town of Abulliont stands upon the site 
of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum. On one of the small islands near 
it are the remains of considerable massive walls of Hellenic con- 
stroction. From hence I proceeded four hours along the northern 
shore of the lake to U/ldbad, where are the ruins of a large By- 
zantine fortress, and where the Rhyndacus, which I crossed by a 
Jong wooden bridge, flows out of the lake. T'wohours more, nearly 
W. by N,, over low marshy ground, brought me to Mikbdlich,* a 


Tasge and streggling town of 1500 houses picturesquely situated 
on some low hills near the junction of the Rhyndacus and the 














Macestus, 

May 26th—Mikhilich to Aidinjik,j ten hours in a westerly 
direction, over an uninteresting undulating country. Three hours 
before we reached Aidinjik I came in sight of the lake of Miletopo- 
lis, now ealled M:iniyds Gol,} situated in n Jow flat grassy country 
46 the south: noar Aidinjik the scenery improves, and the ground 
ishighly cultivated. ‘The town is full of ancient fragments brought 
from the ruins of Cyzicus, called Balkis§ by the Turks, and the 


* Commonly pronounced MGhalich—A. For all the notes not marked A. the 
uteign Seeretary ie responsible. ‘Tho ortbogrophy of the names of places is ac 














umn, py 
Miniyés 61 (pronounced ghieul, according to the French orthography) not 
sented is fhe Siniaencend [Bpecuium Mundly, p. 656. os 
Balkis-sordi. It is known, says Kitib Chelebl Hijt Khalffoh (Jihia-numé, 
te ) by the name of Tamishal showplace, because Suleiman Pash therv chewed 
‘of Kurope ta O'rkhin, and urged him to cross over and conquer them) 

‘sud Balkls Seriy is. ¢.* The Palace of Baikls,” the queen of Shebas 
‘Colonel Leake otacrres that Bal ix often sed iu the nemes of places to signify 
+ perhaps, a corruption from waa. Kix ia evidently the int syllable 
mounced as in Greek with a Aj Baikis would therefore mean Old 
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Aghi showed me sevoral sepulehral monuments or votive: 

witli intcrfptions, all from the same place, which be was asi 

I should purchase, but they were not sufficiently interesting 

tempt me- . 
fay 27th.—Visited Artaki* and Cyzicus, At the for 







pee the plague was raging violently, so that T did not s 
jong. 1 visited the harbour, where are the remains of an 
mole, and returned to the ruins of Cyzicus, visiting C 
in the way, The ruins on the Cape do not appear to be of 
great antiquity, and are certainly neither Hellenicnor 
At Balkis T pitched my tent under the walls of the town, 
beautiful fountain under some fine plane trees, and near wi 
was probably the western harbour, but which, being choked 
with sand, is now a mere swamp. The whole site of Cyzict 
so covered with gardens, or overgrown with underw 
Tusuriant yogotation, that it is extremely difficult to make out a 
thing distinctly. 1 discovered the remains of a ver a 
sieksly overgrown with ilex and other shrubs, besides the - 
theatre of naumachia mentioned by former travellers, and several 
other large buildings, but from their ruined state it is impossible 
even to guess at their original destination. On the ‘com: 
sidering the great renown of the architects of Cyzicus, Twas much 
disappointed at the poor and meagre style of all its 4 
which do not at all bear the solid and imposing character of Mel- 
Tenic masonry. No doubt there is much buried under the 
the constant accumulation of which is greater here than usual, 
Consequence of the nature of the rock on which the town was built, 
which is a soft and rapidly decomposing granite, which, from the 
quantity of feldspar contained in it, and the smallness of its grains 
‘of quartz, produces a fine rich soil, and with it a luxuriant veg 
tion. To the eastward of the town, and parily on the narrow 
isthmus, the large and closed harbour may be traced, as well as a 
narrow passage or canal of solid masonry, by which it communi- 
cated with the sea, and which was probably the part which, as we 
Jearn from Strabo, could be closed. ‘The whole country between 
Balkis and Artéki is covered with flourishing vine) 
wine of Artiki is much esteemed, even at Constantinople. 

May 28th_—Afier again exploring the ruins, and waiting until 
T could obtain a meridional observation, which pacts Cy ‘in 
latitude 40° 23' N., I returned to Aidinjik, and on the following 
day started for the purpose of tracing, if possible, the course of 
SS eee 

egw ayn (olvtins (Googe, i. p. 
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‘ Bde Foss at, called 
“Artakie! unmed perhaps from ANAM: Apedam 131) formerly lly now wcoun 
‘try town (amebenus); near to which tune the river Priayus.” is is the Fees wuriger 


*Aerdan of Strabo, sil, po370, 
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the Stisigherii-sir* or Macostus, which, as T learnt at Atdinjik, 
takes its rise in a large lake near Simawul.} 
pes from Aidinjik, while travelling round the western 
of Miletopolis, I passed through an interesting 
settlement of Cossacks, Pre ter heen tana rec ea ieee " 
ture of Iema'il, in 1770,§ and preferring Turkish to Russian rule, 
have been protected and encouraged by the Turks, They live 
Ti fie fish, which they catch in great quantities in the 
and the neighbouring hills und low plains afford excellent 
pasture for their flocks; thoy pay no taxes to the Turkish 
ment, choose their own chief, and have a small church, ‘Their 
fair Teutonic looking features contrasted strongly with the dark 
of the Turks, and the long embroidered white smock- 
of the reo th pete my attention to the peculiarity of 
appearance, lately broken out among 
them, and as we in eg aes our road Jed us through an en- 
closed space, in which the re placed in small huts made of 
rushes; their relations brought them isions, leaving them on 
the ground near the but, and carefully ov avoiding all contact, In 
the evening we reached, after crossing several streams flowing into 
the lake from the wooded hills to the south, the small village of 
Le hours Les Aidinjik. 
SeAGton aa brought me to the village of 
which lies a isle ae off the highend tavarda the 
south. Hore I found abundant traces of an ancient site, and 
inscriptions, some of which are built into the wallsaf a 
intine fortress, which now occupies the hill, once the Acro- 
is of the ancient town, Part of this wall is entirely com 
of ancient blocks and pedestals, altars, &e. Whole courses in 
some of the towers consist of columns Inid traneversely sorose the 
wall, ardiiaerton are formed of pedestals, some of which pro- 


inscriptions. 1 am ioelined to think that these ruins 
eotaes the site not of Miletopolis, but of Pamanenus,* which was 


wna Propeily Bisighicat vive, Butblowater, $6gighie ot yi-tghle watenox 


ufo. 

aes is mentioned in the Jihin-numd (p. 682) asone of the districts 

yee Rletetony In the text it is spelt Sima; in the map Simin 

1, and}, when carelesly formed, nearly resemble each other in the 
ea ao might be a cormuption of Syunso, as the modem Grvwks 
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‘p. 440), in my opinion no t upon subject. 1 

leaves i inion no doubt the subj From 
thence four hours SS.E. to Si-sighir-li, descending: 
into the valley through which the Macestus flows, by same fine 
wooded hills. Soon after leaving Si-sighir-l, we reached the 
banks of the river, and proceeded several miles up it, semetier 


defends the pass, which, from the remains of a massive bridge 
over the river, appears to have been once of considerable import+ 
ance. The rich meadows and valleys which we crossed, leaving 
the river on the left, were covered in many places with the white 
Iris in full ower. About three hours from Sa-sighir-li I reached 
the small village of Idiz,+ where I halted for the night. =» 

June 1—Ndiz to Kefsitt or Kespit, four hours S. by W. 
Leaving the Macestus winding through a broken hilly country to 
the left, our road led us across a range of high and partly wooded. 
hills by a steep and winding path. Before reaching Kebsid, 1 
« the Stesighir-li SG again, which flows from W-. by 8. to 
E. by N., and is joined immediately above the town by another 
river from the 8.E., the sources of which are said to be at a place 
called Bolit,§. twelve hours off, nearly S.E. At Kebsiid, which 
is in latitude 39° 39 0” N., I found a great number of inserip- 
tions and other remains of antiquity scattered about the town; 
but none of the inscriptions throw any light, upon the ancient 
name of the place, nor could I learn from the natives whenee 
they had been brought ; but its situation, in a rich plain at’ the 
confluence of two streams, renders it not unlikely that it is the site 
of some ancient town. Here I was again told that the main 
branch of the river rose near Simiwal, and was better known by 
the name of Simiwul Sa, From Kefsiit [Kebsid] I ascended the 
valley of the Macestus through a hilly country, for seven hours, 
nearly S., with the river on my right as far as Bigaditzn,| sitaated 









6 place pron 
Katutid, (Jih. ams, p- 660,) ps eps 
§ Botad.” ‘The Turks always sound the final medials as tennes, or, in other words, 
Brit aay let inte warp 663), tho. hee eh, 
fight (Fehéo-aumt, p. G61), though apat thun, is pronounced Bighadl 
will Eifong Stas on tes tke eames 








‘in Asia Minor. r ui 
ee with some insignificant remains of a castle of 


amiddle ages near it. From Bigaditza to Singerli, four hours, 

nearly S. Here I again crossed the river, flowing from the E., 

and continued up its bed, eighteen hours, almost dace E., to 

Simiwul. Some of the scenery up this valley is very beautiful ; 

the plains and banks of the river, and particnlarly such parts as 

are subject to frequent inundations, being: covered with magnificent 
trees. 


lanc 
x ‘Three hours E. from Singerli, I visited some hot springs, by the 
orks called Mlijab,* a little way out of the road, which rise in 
several places out of an igneous rock, a grey rytic trachyte. 
‘Their heat is nearly that of boiling water, and they are heard 
distinctly bubbling up under the rocky and treacherous crust, 
‘The water deposits remarkably white stalactitic and stalagmitic 
‘concretions, and is accompanied by a strong sulphureous smell. 
The united springs form a-stream enough to turn soveral 
amills, and near the road, about 1 mile from the sources, the 
water is still hot enough to form a hot bath, much used by the 
natives, 
From Siméwul I made an excursion to the lake which forms the 
sources of the Simdwul SG. It is about five miles N.W. from 
the town, and the river flows at once from the western extremity 
of the lake n considerable stream. This Inke is supplied by sub- 
aqueous springs, for no river of any consequence flows into it. The 
many small streams whieh I had crossed in my way t Simiwul 
flawing down from the high range of Demirji, on the S., are all 
Deity irriganon before they reach the lake. Near the 
western of this lake is a small insulated hill, round which are 
considerable remains of wall, but too much ruined to ascertain 
their age; and-near it, ax well az in the neighbouring village of 
Kiliseh koi} ore many large marble blocks and fragments of 
broken columns, friezes, &c., and one or two imperfect inserip- 
tions. T have no doubt that.this hill was the Acropolis of the 
“ied Ancyra. Ina Greek inscription which I found in the 
of the mosque at Siméwul the word Synaus may be read. 
‘That some ancient town existed in this neighbourhood is 
by the oumber of marble blocks and other fragments, which we 
saw in every village in the plain. 

From Simawul 1 cca a high range of mountains, the eastern 
prolongation of the range of Demirji, between four and five thou- 
#and feet aboye the aca, which has formed in former ages the 

boundary of the vast lacustrine deposit of the tertiary 


# Wjahy hs in Turkish. 
<5 Kesh bit charcrilloge Kinyo Xin mot I, is from the 
roe ogo Kilisy’y corvectly spelt, 
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iod which covers a large portion of Asia Minor; and intwelre 

y besrly Be wo resshck Beleotl.”, ‘Tika trot on while aa 
town stands is notthe Hermus, as i 
the Aineh-chéi,f which does not join the Hermus until twenty or 
‘twenty-five miles lower down, — 

June 8th.—Selenti to KGlab,f eight hours, nearly SW. After 
Teaving the = of the Aineh-chéi, and crossing the mountains 
between it and the Hermus, which are chiefly horizontal beds of 
lacustrine and cretaceous marl, T entered the district of the Kata- 
kekaumené, and remained some time at Killah, examining the re- 
markable voleanic phenomena which this district presents, and 
smoking excursions to ascertain the extent of the various streams: 
of lava which have flowed from the three modern cones or eraters, 
and which correspond with the three pits described by Strabo.§. 

In one of my excursions I discovered the ruins of Sait, a 
celebrated town of Lydia, and of which a Save ee 
coins are in existence, These remains are situated nine 
hours N.N.W. of Kalah. They consist of a stadium, one end of 
which is nearly perfect, between two low bills; but the northerm 
end, which extends into the plain, is quite destroyed: mumerous 
tombs and sepulchres in the hills around, and many massive 
remnins of temples und other public buildings. Large broken 
columns lie about the fields and plain in all directions, and prove 
the magnificence of its ancient decorations. The modern name 
‘of these ruins is Sidis ka'léh ,|| which is probably a corruption of 
Sitas, the accusative of Site, the name by which this town is 
mentioned in the Synecdemus of Hierocles, Ina neighbouring 
village I found a few inscriptions, but none which contained. the 
name of the ancient city, nor could T re any coins there, 
although at Kalah 1 had obtained several of Saitter, 

Tho height of Kiilah above the sen is considerable, perhaps 
2250 fect, as the average height of the barometer whilst L was: 
there was 27.680 inches; attached therm. 76°, and 
therm, 78° Fahr, ‘The beight of the volcanic cone is 590 feet 
above the town. It is situated in latitude 38°31! N. é 

June 17-—I left Kailah for Afiyan-Karihiin with the ine 
tention of finding a middle road between the two | had already 
travelled, and to the north of the Maander, It proved, how= 
ever, a more difficult task than | bad expected ; for the country 


* Solent{ or Selendf, J. n, p. 632, 6: 
irror-atroam, or rather Afneh River, i. ¢. tho river from Aineh. 
ee a nennn ne 
0+ xills p ulaverems Dh na} is the bene 10 
sem diaihen Sareoru erations Throe pits are shown, which they eall * bellows? 
distant from each other about forty stadia Five miles)."—A. 
‘astie. the Turks, 
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between the Meander and the hills of Takmak, which is a con- 
tinuation of the extensive undulating plain between Gébek and 
Sejikler, is cut up by many deep and precipitous ravines, some of 
which are from 400 to 500 feet deep, Through two of these 
ravines, rivers flow into the Maander, of which the Binis-chai* is 
the most considerable. It rises at the S.W. foot of the high 
mountains near Kitéhiyah, called Mordd Tigh; the other is 
much smaller, and its course is more to the westward, 

June 18.—Afier travelling all day over this plain, we reached 

villago called Modereh Kei, situated at the S.E, ex- 
tency of the plain, and distant by rond eighteen hours from 
Kealal nearly E.S,E, Very near this place, np ary pana 
ees throvgh a chain of hills of mica-schist and saccharine 

ve tees limestone, which separates this large plain, 
wee I think may possibly be the Cyri Campus,t from the 
Chil} district, enters the southern part of the plain, flowing 
through a rocky gorge, 600 ur 700 feet deep. 

The Chal district, through which I proceeded to Demirji 
K6ig the residence of the governor, is a rich and wall-cultimted 
oral plain, watered by the Meander ; it measures about fourteen 
miles from N. to S., and four or five from E. to W. Ite prin~ 

produce is the vine. The plain is entirely surrounded by 

Ar steep hills, to which the ground of the valley rises Rae 

round, and it bears undoubted evidence of having been a large 

Take. The Mwander both enters and leaves this plain through 
arrow ravines. 

Tune 20.—Crossing the high hills which form the eastern 

of this si, I descended into another larger and more 

devel plain, equally watered by the Maander, at a higher level 

former; this plain, which extends the whole way to 

Tae: distant nine hours from Demirji K6i, my course being 

nearly is not improbably the Peltenus Campus. At its 

NEL ne immediately behind Ishckli, rise the fine springs 

Pococke, robably the ancient Glaucus, which 

at stores ‘a considerable river, and flowing S.E., soon join 

the Maander, flowing E.N.E. from Dineir, These two branches 

alone constitute the Maander, or Menderez-sii, with the ex- 

eoption of % few small springs which rise at the foot of the 

limestone-mountains, which extend the whole way between 

Ishekli and Diner. The Obrimas, as marked in Cramer's map, 

does not exist. 
June 22—Crossing another high range of mountains, and 
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partly ascending by the dry bed of a winter torrent, I reached the 
plain of Sandikli ;* the elevation of which above thar of Ushikli 
is very considerable. At Sandiikli itself are no remains 
importance, but in the centre of the plain the road 

the undoubted ruing of an ancient town, situated eight miles 

of Sandakli. The remains consist of straight lines of the foun 
dations of houses. marking the lines of streets, and built of 
blocks of stone; also part of a wall round the Acropolis, whi 
stands on a low hill, in the rocky sides of which a few tombs’ are 
excavated, one of which had a 





sical features of this part of the country is this constant 
cession of level plains, completely surrounded by high mountain- 
ridges, and bearing such strong evidence of having formed large 
lakes or inland seas at some very distant period. 

June %—Started from Afiyin Karkehisir for Kéniyeh. 
This.road has been described by so many travellers, that Tm 
not enter into many particulars; but there are some points of 
whieh the geography still requires much correction, 

Between Afiyiin Kara-hisir and Boldwédin,? which latter 
he I did not visit, are remains of several ruined towns on the 

side to the north of the plain; but although they contain 
fragments of marble columns, frees sarcopbagi, and mutilated 
fragments of inscriptions, it is difficult to say whether they can 
safely be assigned to an earlier period than the Turkish con- 
quests, 

At Vightn§ the lake, supposed to be that of the forty mart; 
and which, eT Colonel ete mapfis called His, ame 
placed E.N.E, of the town, is, in truth, three or four miles to the 
N. by W. Ak-shebr|| is Philomelium ; and I much doubt whether 
Tlghiin be on the site of any ancient town. 

‘The Turkish burial-grounds of Khénum khénab Af and walls 
of the khin, are full of numerous inscriptions, chicfly sepulebral, 
and either themselves mark the site of an ancient town, of are 
derived from a site which I visited in the hills to the south, 

= about six miles off, where I found the ruins of an ancient castle, 





+ SandOklt, Trunk-town, Jen. pe64le — $ Kéniyeh (Leouium), Jem po B10. 
4 BGlissein, J. 0, p69, 671, § Tightin, Jus p. 619 Wghia, Tid. ps 67 le 
| Akshebr, White-town,J.u,p-619. 1 Khinum Khieoh, Lady's House, 
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crowning the summit of a lofty hill, which may have been an 
Acropolis, and among the stones of which were several inscrip- 
tions, which resemble, both in character and appearance, those at 
Khanum kbdnah. 

At Lidik,* the ancient Laodicea Combusta, are also numerous 
inscriptions, but chiefly sepulchral. It hax been supposed that 
this town received its appellation of Combusta from the volcanic 
nature of the surrounding country, in the same way as the Kata« 
Kecaumené: this is, however, a mistake, as all the mountains, 
which almost surround the town, consist of a blue semi-erystal- 
Tne limestone, and a fow associated beds of shale and selbst. 

On the 20th of June I reached Kéniyeh, the ancient Iconium, 
in latitude 37° 56’30". The mean of the barometer during se- 
vera] days was 26/400 in,; the weather oppressive, with constant 
thunder storms, From thenee I intended to strike due north for 
fhe walt ke} of Kch-bisée,t 1 tnd in vain attempted to leave 
the high road for that place at Afiytin Kard-hisar, Akshebr, and 
Vighin, having everywhere found it impossible at this season of 
the year, when, ] was told, the springs across the intervening 
eountry were dried up, and the nomade tribes had left the plains 
for their summer lences in the mountains to the north east. 
At Kéniyeh I found the same difficulties, and was obliged to go 
from thence to Kara-buiiir,§ on the road to Eregli; thence 
ter north to Ak-serdi, and from thence north-west to Kdch- 








Pe 

I may here mention, that the high-peaked mountain which 
Colonel Leake saw from near Kéniyeh, and believed to be Mount 
Argirus, cannot be that mountain, but is the summit of Hasan 
‘Tagh, situated eighteen miles S.S.E. of Ak-serii, and presenting 
an appearance very similar to that of Angaus. 

At Karé-buiidr I left the great Hajj, or Pilgrim road, which 
leads from Iconium to Eregli and Tarsus, and proceeded nearl 
N, by E. sixteen hours to Ak-serdi. 1 may observe, that when t 
crossed it, the great plain to the eastward of Kéniyeh was per- 
fecily dry; but in winter it is flooded and impassable. The 
route, therefore, is then along the foot of the hills to the north. I 
was much struck with the remarkable appearance of the mirage 
in crossing this flat plain. Several times we thought ourselves on 
the yery borders of a lake, which appeared not half a mile off; 
and on the surface of which I saw the reflection of the distant 











* Liiifiyehi karamén, also called Yarugin Ladik (J. n. p. 616), & « Ladhikiyeh 
(CLaodices) of the Country of Karwats, ie Gitar Leake "9 
Merlibah, or Téa 
ch-hisir, of Champion-Ram J. mp. 620, 626, 646, 
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mountains, but the whole appearance vanished as we 
I always, however, found that some slight aceeraiess of 


was to produce the appearance, ’ 
whieh ame —_ horizon must be very low. Karé-bithir is 
undoubtedly upon the site of Baraté, of the Itineraries, which I 
am inclined to look upon as a corruption of Barathra—a namo 
derived from the deep volcanic craters or pits which surround the 
town, The town of Kard-buidr was completely abandoned, ox= 
cept by the Menzilji® and bis people; the inhabitants had all 
gone off to their sumer quarters in the mountains, for the sake 
of pasture for their flocks and herds, and to avoid the plague of 
gnats, which made their town almost uninhabitable, 

Ak-serdi,f in lat. 38° 20' N., is situated in an open and well~ 

cultivated valley, through which a small stream called the Beydx 
eG] flows into the salt of Kéch-hisar, Madder is grown in 
great quantities in its neighbourhood ; and I also saw a few fields 
of rye (chavilir). 
‘uly 8.—I made an excursion to some interesting ruins about 
eighteen miles SE. of Ak-sordi, at the foot of Hasan Tigh, and 
on the road from Ak-serai to Bér§ or Tyann, If Ak-serdi is 
Archelais, it is probable that these ruins are the remains of Na- 
wianzus, The place is called Virin-shebr,| or Yirin-shelr 
(ruined town), and is situated on a rocky platform immediately 
above some fine copious springs, which forma long and deep 
lake, out of which flows a small river, which joins the Beydz 54 of 
Ak-serii, and also falls into the Salt lake. 

The streets and houses of a great part of the town are: still 
standing, the walls in some places being twenty or thirty feet 
high, entirely composed of rough cyclopean ‘locks, without any 
cement or mortar, The walls of the Acropolis may be dis- 
tinetly traced, besides some curious vaulted Puddings of more 

lar masonry. The tombs, which are very numerous, are 
generally better built, and more in the Hellonic style. Those 
which T entered had usually two rows of stone benches round 
them for receiving the dead bodies, and in ane I found several 
human bones. Besides these buildings, I saw the ruins of three 
Byzantine churches of very ancient and rade construction, but 
evidently of @ much more recent age than the rest of the town, 
being built with a good deal of mortar and small rubbly stones. 

July VT started from Ak-serai for Kéch-hisar, along the 
plain, following the cnurse of the Beysiz sit, about sixteen miles 
the first day, nearly W.N.W. A short way farther on, the river 


* Tankooper, + White Palace, J. m. py 620, 
1 White water. Wine a 617. 
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The Salt lake* begins about five miles to the west of Kéch- 
hisdr, and is said to be thirty leagues in circumference. The 
remains of the causeway which was built across an arm of it 
Sultén Selim, are nearly concealed under an incrustation of salt; 
and at the spot where I reached the shore, the bed of the lake 
consists of a thick crust of solid salt. The salt itself is a \- 
ment monopoly, and is farmed by Mat “Als Pashi of Kéniyeh, 
for twenty-six parses a year (135/.), sells it again for about 
thirty-four purses (rv). The salt is collected at only four 

ryan the lake, at each of which a receiver is stationed. 
Turks who come for it, pay forty pirahs,} equal to ! pinstre, 

or not quite 24d., for an ‘arabah or cart-lond drawn by two oxen ; 
10 for a horse, mule, or camel-load; and 6 pirahs for an 


ass-load. 

The water of this is 80 extremely salt that no fish or other 
snimals can live in it: birds dare not even touch the water,— 
their wings become instantly stiff with a thiek crust of salt; and 
anything thrown inte the lake is soon covered with that substance. 

Vuly \4—Started for Carsarea. The country, more billy and 
hetter watered for some distance, is only inhabited by Turkomins, 
who, although like Yiruksy and Kurds, they live in tente during 
the summer, have generally fixed villages for their winter quarters, 
‘They are by far the most numerous and most civilised of the 
nomade tribes of Asia Minor, ‘The YGruks live in tents all the 

round, but dwell almostexelusively in the mountains; and when 

im the neighbourhood of large towns, generally act as charconl- 
barners, and supply the inhabitants of the town with that article ; 
they, as well as the T'urkomiéns, sometimes cultivate a little ground. 
Kurds differ much in manners and in language§ from the two 

Jast tribes, They are a more wealthy, independent people, and 
live entirely in tents. They dwell on the eastern flanks of Mount 
ages and in the great plain of the Haiminob,|| towards Angora, 
uly 16.—Reached Tadlar, a remarkably-situated village in a 
deep ravine of white, sandy, voleanic tuff, the steep sides of which 
are, in places, covered with large fragments of black basalt, with 
which the flat summit of the hill is capped. Many curious caves, 
and even modern dwellings, are excavated in this soft sand, in 













spelt paral “ piece,” this word is pronounced pard, 
ra, from "to march about.” 
Kurds wa ancient Persian dialect; the YGeuk aad Turkoming, 





Torkish. 
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‘hich many of the inhabitants now dwell. Some of 
Genes be desea eet, others are evidently pbs iy 


earliest Grooks, and may haye served as places of refuge 
during terpenes ne aly ages of Christian vine 
of them T found a curious old Greek manuseri worn ant 

i, respecting which the ‘Lurks had ei ae many strange 
and marvellous tal 


rgGb,f 
the remarkable canical and pointed, hills, raging from 1.40 300 
u 


are so close and numerously wedged together.§ Most of them 
are excavated either as ancient Greek tombs or chapels of the 
early Byzantine period, or serve as modora houses and dove-notes. 
Many entire vill are built among them. ‘The only tree 
which grows upon this pumiceous soil is the apricot, which ap- 
pears to be indigenous, and grows in great aacttae, Same i] 
the varieties of the fruit, although small, are very high-flavoured. 

From Urgib I ascended several miles, nearly due enst, up a 

‘and narrow ravine watered by small stream, on each side 
of which, were rich and well-cultivated gardens and orchards, 
extending as high up the hills on each sie aa they could carry a 
pupply water, which everywhere marks the limit of cultivation, 
in this part of Asia Minor. 

Tuly 9—At 5 a.m, Vleft Baktdsh, which is. called half-way 
between Nemb-shehr and Cisarea, or Kaisariych, the whole 
distance being computed at eighteen hours or fifty-four miles. 
Leaving the valley, which I had followed up from Urgab, 1 
crossed a high ridge of voleanic sand-hills capped with basalt, 
and descended upon Injit-st,|| from whence, winding round the 
N.W. foot of Argaus, I reached Cosarea soon after 3 rat. 
Six miles to the westward of Cwsarea, and in the plain at the 
foot of Mount Argeus, is a small lake abounding in fish and 
water-fowl, from which all the maps, except Major Hansa 
make a river flow into the Euphrates, passing cither to the 
or south of Cwsarea. ‘This is quite wrong. A considerable 
river falls into the north end of this Inke, fowing through a rich 
and well cultivated plain from the north-east, and the river which 
issues from it flows through a deep and narrow yalley to the 
W.N.W., and falls into the Halys, It is called the Gark-pt 
or Black-water, and is undoubtedly the Melas of Strabo, which 








* Nomb or Neb-abehr, a corruption of Nev, Nef, or Naushohr (New-town). 
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was dammed up by King Ariarathes, and which, on the bursting 
of the dyke, flooded the lands of the Galatians by causing the 
Halys to overflow its banks, and for which damage the King 
was condemned by the Romans to indemnify the Galatians. 
Strabo, or somo one of his copyiste, has evidently written Eu- 
phrates instead of Halys, by mistake, for how could the rising of 
the Euphrates have flooded the lands of the Galatians? 

The heat at Cisarea was very great while I was there, from 
the 19th to the @6th July, the thermometer in-doors generally 
averaging 86°—88" Pahr., notwithstanding its elevation above the 
sen, which is about 4200 feet. The barometer varied during my 
stay there from 25,568 in. to 25.328 in, and at Smyrna during 
the same time from 29,086 in. to 20,820 in., without corrections. 
The boiling point of water was 204°. 45. Cwsarea is situated 
in Tat, 98° 42’. 

July 27.—After many inquiries and contradictory reports as to 
the easiest side for ascending Mount Argus, and baving satisfied 
myself that this could only be done from the southern side, and 
that Everek-kdi, a large village at the S.E. foot of Argaus, was 
the only place where Panny eaaiet oF procuring guides, I 
started from Cisarca, and halted for the night at the Greek 
convent, where T obtained much carious geographical information 
from the monks and the bishop, or despotes,* and reports of 
many ruins existing to the east and south-east of Ciesarea, but 
in a wild, i table, and mountainous country, nominally 
under Ubrihim Piisha ; all the inhabitants of whichare reported to 
be robbers, and who often make incursions into the Turkish terri-~ 
tory, and aa off the cattle of the more peaceable inhabitants of 
the plains. This convent is ten miles E.S.E, from Cwsarea, and 
about 1000 feet above the plain. 

Tuly 28.—My journey this day was round the enstern side of 
Mount Argieus. On this side, the mountain does not rise at once 
from the plain, os on the other sides, but is connected by ri 
hills, with several lower ranges of mountains, which stretch away 
far to the eastward. 1 reached Everek-kéi in the evening, 
after eight hours’ journey, and with the assistance of the governor 
(who lodged me in his own house, and gave me every facility in 
his power for effecting my purpose of ascending the mountain), 
soon found some Armenians who said they knew the way up 
the ridge, which forms, as T had seen on this j 
Tip of a large and extinct crater, but added that they had never 
been to the summit. 

July 29.— With my Armenian guides and some Turkish 
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guards, whom the governor insisted on my taking, and my fnter- 
preter, Estarted for the mountain ily Ge tae ed 


to 

aring entirely of yoleanic rocks and seoriaceous cinders of different 
Kinds, Its sloping sides are studded all round with numerous 
cones and craters, the effects of volcanic action at different periods, 
Near the foot of the mountain is « little cultivation, but a few 
solitary wild pear-trees or stunted oak-coppice are the only trees 
upon it, Its ay nee is, therefore, finrly barren and 
ragged, which, added to the black and nature of its rocks, 
gives it a wild and inhospitable look, T was unable to reach the 
summit this evening, and indeed there is considerable in 
ascending the steep part of the cone afler the sun has 
the surface of the sloping sides, when large masses of 
detached, and roll down the ravines or over the snow. 
halted for the night under a projecting rock, where 1 
hollow space just big enough for me to lie i 
my followers accommodated themselves beneath a similar 
This was at the foot of the snow; indeed we had left 

tches of it inthe ravine below us, and a cold place 
luring the night. The thermometer at 6 rhM. stood 
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July 30.—5 4.m, Bar, 20, 246.; ther, 35°: det. ther, $3? Far, 
Such was the dilatoriness of my Turks and Armenians, that the 
sun was well above the horizon before we started, notwil 
the absolute necessity which they said existed for our being up 
hefore the ground thawed. After balf an hour's walking up a 
steep, inclined plain, at an angle of 15°—20°, we reached the snow, 
which continued unbroken to the summit, On this southern side 
several sharp ridges rise through the snow, over which we con- 
trived to climb, occasionally erossing the intervening ravines of 
mow, where, as the warmth of the sum was felt and thawed 
the surface, many masses of rock, detached from the soil by the 
melting of the ice, cane bounding past us at a most rapid rate, 
‘This is the only danger attending the ascent of the mountain, 
Two hours’ more very steep walking and cliinbing brought us 
to the summit, This consists of a narrow ridge, the hi 
point of which is nearly the point of junction of two large and 
“contiguous craters, both of which are broken down on the north 
side. The snow in them is very deep and unbroken, and des 
seends much lower than on the southern flank, forming extensive 
glaciers, resembling those of Switzerland ; but such is the porous 
nature of the rocks and soil, that, however fast the snow melts, no 
streams of water flow down the sides of the mountain, but are all 
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instantly absorbed. ‘The bar. on the summit was just below 18 
inches, and the ther. 40? Fahr. This gives a height af 13,300 
feet, which I believe to be. nensly correct, as it agrees very closely 
with the result of two angles of elevation taken from different spots 
below the mountain ; one of which, taken from the Greek convent 
(he height of which, calculated hy the barom,, is 5200 feet above 
G ee: makes the height of the mountain 15,242; and the 
other, taken from Kari-lisir (the height of which, measured by 
the barom.,.is 4300 fect above the sea), makes the whole height 
of the mountain’ 12,809 feet. 
Taking a mean of those throe observations, we shall not bo far 
in estimating the height of this celebrated mountain at 
re feet above the sea, 

t the spot where we spent the night, scarcely any vegeta- 
tion was to be seen: a few small stunted Alpine ey grew 
among the stones, and I found one small plant, wi 
resembling the thistle, but growing low and spreading, fn the 
leaves smelling strongly of musk, which, the Turks declared, 
was found nowhere else, They ascribed some rare medicinal 
yirtues to it. 

was disappointed in my expectation of a distant view. ‘The 
day was hazy, and a sea of clouds floated far below us, obscuring 
the surrounding country from our sight, except when high ranges 
of bills appeared, like islands above the waving clouds; conse- 
yuently I was unable to take many angles or bearings of distant 


Descending from the mountain J found, near the edge of the 
plain, the ruins of a town, which, at some period af the “ae 
zantine empire, must have been of considerable importance, to 
judge from the remains of seyeral old Greek churches, columns, 

‘and tombs which appear on the hill-side near the modern village 
of Gerameh. Returning from these ruins to Everek-k6i, we 
lind a narrow escape from a large band of well-mounted Kurds, 
returning from a Paahiepaeth excursion, whom we saw descending 
from the mountain-side at full gallop, and driving before them 
across the ner large herds of beasts and cattle which they had 
just been pl ping: 

July ‘pare Everek-kéi to Karé-hisir, eight hours, across 
sai flat plain, wet and marshy in places, and which is almost 

ly under water in winter, At Kari-higér I found no anti 

but on the following day, August 1, 1 made an excursion 

ee eight miles to the westward to. some ruins, called Sowinli 
Hicdong where I found a very remarkable valley, the steep and 
almost perpendicular sides of which were, for noarly two miles, 
excavated into an immense number of chambers, grottocs, dwel- 
ling-houses, tombs, and chapels of the Byzantine age. From its 
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position and similarity of name, I have no doubt it ‘ies the. 
site of the ancient Soandus, which is mentioned by Strobe (xiv, 
p. 663) as on the great road from Phrygia through Lyeaonia, to 
the capital of Cappadocia, 7 

August 2.—Starting from Karé-hisir, 1 proceeded along: thee 
usual road to Nigdeb, Bor, Kilfst Hisér, and Eregli, and reached 
Miski* in five hours, at nearly eight the same evening. 

August 3—T left Misli early for Nigdeh, five hours, S.S. We 
Misli is a small village of Greeks, subject to the Bishop of 
Nigdeh, and quite independent of the Turkish authorities, "Tay 
pay no taxes to the government, in lieu af which they former! 
worked the lead-mines of Ma'den Tigh, about six hours 
E. by S. Now, however, they pay their contributions to these 
mines, instead of working them, and the miners are 
from Giimish-khénah, between Trebizond and Erz-ritm, the place 
which supplies most of the miners of Asia Minor. These Greeks 
of Misli never leave their village, and neither man nor woman is 
allowed to marry a stranger, or any one not belonging t the 
village. 

Seven miles before reaching Nigdeh, some very copious springs 
tise in the low flat valley, and form a stream which 
Nigdeh and Bor tothe S.W. This stream serves to irrigate some 
rich meadows and gardens; and about five miles abave Nigdeh to 
the N.N.E, is a place called Eski Andavél, or Old Andavdl, 
There now only remains a small Byzantine church, dedicated to 
St. Constantine; but the surrounding country at once strikes the 
traveller as being the spot alluded to by the author of the “ Jera- 
salem [tinerary,” in the words following Mansio Andavalis, sixteen 
miles from Sasima, and on the rood to Tyana, from which last 
place the Antonine Itinerary” gives it a distance of sixteen 
miles.t ‘These words are—* Ibi est villa Pampali unde veniunt 
equi curules,”” "The valley is most remarkable for its freshness 
and verdure, ‘There is no other spot in the country more fitted 
to the breeding of horses; and here was probably the stud of 
Pampalus, or (as they are supposed by the critics to have been 
one and the same person) of the Palmatius, mentioned in the 
Glossee Nomica of the Lower Empire, whose breed of horses, 
extensive landed property, and magnificent palace at 
nearly equalled the splendour of the Emperor Valerian. There 
is also a modern village of Andaval, about two miles off to the 
east of Nigdeh, amongst the mountains. 

August 4.—Twelve miles 8.8.W, of Nigdeh, I passed through 
the town of Bér, on the banks of the same river ; and two mi 4 





* Brasen or Brnss-place, 
+See Wessoliog’s Note to the “Jerusulom Itinerary,” p. 577—Ae 
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farther south I reached the sinall village of Kiz-hisir, or Kilisé~ 
hisér, The remains of antiquity in the village nnd its neighbour 
hood have long since made it probable that it is the site of T'yana; 
but no inscriptions have been found there which, thriw any iy 
upon its ancient name. Nevertheless, one or two material fea~ 
tures, which T observed in its vicinity, are so remarkable as to 
leave no doubt upon the subject. i 

One of these ts the circumstance that the town is built upon 
small rising mound or hill in the middle of the plain, which 
exactly corresponds with the description of Strabo, wha says® that 
it was built upon the mound of Semiramis. It was in order to 
convey water to the summit of this bill that the aqueduct boilt 
apparently by the Romans, and which extends for soveral miles 
across the plain, from a rich and copious spring to the eastward, 
was originally intended. Nurerous remains and foundations of 
ancient buildings exist amongst the walls of the small cottages 
pa this hill ; and amongst others is part of the floor of an ancient 

joric temple, with one slightly ated col urn still standing in siti, 

‘The other circumstance is the existence af a very singular lake 
in the plain about two miles south of the town, which answers 
to the description of the fountain of Ashamaus, recorded by 
Ammianus Marcellinus,} and by Philostratua in the life of Apol- 
Jonius Tyaneus.t , 

Ammianus says that there is) a fountain which rises in o 
marshy plain near T'yana, which swells with the quantity of water, 
and goin dimppearing, never overflows its banks, 

P atus says that near Tyana is the fountain of Asbamicus, 
sacred to Jupiter, which rises very cold, but it bubbles up exactly 
Jike » boiling cauldron. 

‘The apparent discrepancy of these two accounts vanishes on 
seeing the real phenomenon, which perfectly bears out both de~ 
scriptions. About two miles to the south of the village several 

springs of brackish water rise, and a little way on is n small 
Jake or pool, about thirty or forty feet in diameter, of turbid 
brackish water, which appears to be boiling up all over, but 
Ite in the centre, where a violent jet of water rises to a 











ight of nearly a foot, and about a foot and a half in diameter, 
with considerable noise. Notwithstanding this quantity of water 
which is constantly boiling up, the lake never rises or overflows 
its banks, nor does any stream of water escape from it, although 
the ground around is perfectly flat. There is a slight smell of 
iepaetied hydrogen gas around it; and L think it probable that 
the jet in the centre of the pool is partly caused by the escape of a 
Jarge quantity of gas, and not solely by water. 

* fava (ei janes Tyuigiades ing: madre Lib, Xily po bd8e— 
falar is acacia" PPGrde Spl ic ok 
VOL. Vilt. M 
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Another evidence of this the site of 
Sp sce nia oe oats atic tua te of 
wich are ecveral caro and tombe escrated, which hil i 
inkas, or [fti'yin-keler—the lost s being perhaps 
— af the, Latin casirem,(ox the Arshiqiealile 
WG Betwece, Exegli or Ty and the Bins 


Jake, and escaping through a chasm or Katabothron at the 
of the cliffs, thus affording an outlot to the soperatundast waters 
of this plain, which was not suspected to exist. 

‘The stream was not very considerable when T passed it; bait 
was evident, from the wide bed of tho torrent sad thin asia 


circumstance of the Turks having built a substantial bridge over 


it, that in jer and spring a very large quantity of water must 
escape by this subterranean channel. 

I his night at an encampment of Turkomius, near the 
lake which is called Ak-Gél.f The winter of 
‘Tnrkomins is at a village eight hours off to the south, 
Devi, which is probably the ancient Derbe, which an eae 
Hierocles was called Delbia, from which the change to Devli ix 
most simple—Delbia, Delbe, Delve, Devle. [was assured that 
no water is found within eight hours’ journey of it at this time of 
year, which prevented my visiting it, 

August 7.—On my way to Kiari-dagh due west, ae 
the ruins of two ancient towas, one of which is marked 
many ancient tombs excavated in the rocks, an the side of oe 
which I found the remains of a Greek inscription; and the viher 
by the numerous ancient blocks oe broken columns of marble 
built into the walls of every cott « 

August 8.—Visited the ruins o! the Bin-t don Kaniedagh, 
‘They are very extensive and interesting, covering a large space of 
ground; but, with the exception of the many large sarcophags and 
tombs, resembling those of Hierapolis, appear to belong 
to the early ages of Christianity. The ruins consist chiefly of 
the remains of Byzantine charches, evidently of great amiiquitys 
and some of very considerable size. ‘They are without 
built of the red and grey porphyritic trachyte of the neighbouring . 
hills. Tam aes do aie paeiboee aay to. vn 
know was an Episco; under the ating Buy 
Sie nh seen a er 


Din-bir killed, es 1001 Chtaches, 7 Ak git White Lakes 
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Whereas Dorbo, which has hitherto been supposeil to be at this 
place, is not even mentioned by the Ecclesiastical Notices. 
August 11.—Left Karamin* for Bog-shehr,¢ and at Kasabah, 

four from Karaindn, leaving the road to K6niyeh, tui 
off due west, with the intontion of passing through the ancient 
province of Isauria, and with the hopes of finding some remains of 
the old city of Isaura, which T had understood from M. Texier was 
at Beg-sehr. I halted this night at a small village, called 
El-mndsiin, four hours west from Kasabah, and learnt, during 
the evening, that cight hours farther west, and almost on the line 
af read to Bog-shehr, were some extensive ruins on a lofty hill, 
near the villages of Ulti-bundr § and Hajilar. | 

most remarkable feature on our journey this day was 
the number of ruined Turkish villnges and towns, the date of 
whose prosperity was probably during the time of the Sultins of 
Tconium and Karamén-ii; and their destruction appears owing to 
ee Vie Nomad tribes, who now inhabit these plains during 


El-misiin is situated almost at the foot of the high hills, which 
may be supposed to form the eastern bow of the mountains 
ous district of Isnurin, which commences i intely ta the west- 
ward. Low undulating hills extend to the N.E,, sloping gradually 
down to the plain of Kéniyeh, 

August 12.—Fl-masin to Héjilar, eight hours. “The greater 
port of the road through a wild and thickly-wooded country, 
with rocky hills and deep ravines, ageecing with the historical 
description of the fastnesses of Isaurin, On reaching H4jflar I 
was disappointed at the contradictory accounts which [ heard of 
the ruins in its neighbourhood ; but, thinking that it would be best 
to judge for myself, I procured a guide and started for them at 
once. Fortunately 1 was quite rewarded by discovering them to 
be the Saacobed. remains of Isaurin, the new town built by 
Amynias, and surrounded by a snassive wall, with lofty hexagonal 
towers, beautifully constructed, and of a very peculiar style of 
architecture. ‘The buildings within the walls are all in the same 

Je, consisting of alternate courses of very thick and very thin 

ks of marble. Amongst thenr is a bandsome triumphal arch, 
‘with a Greck inscription, stating that it was erected in honour of 
Adrinn by the senate and people of the Isaurians. ‘The town is 
built on the highest point of a high rango of hills, extending from 
N.W. to 8.E., and commanding a most extensive view, even as 
far as the plains of Kéniyeh and the lake of Beg-shehr. Outside 
the walls are many tombs, from which, and in the neighbour- 
‘hood of the forum, I copied several inscriptions. Spme of these 

* Koramin, or Karahmon, i, Black House—Otter, Voy. i. 59, 

+ Pronounend Boy-shobr, i.e. Lord's Town. { Kasbah, ie, Market Towa, 

§ UiGebunts, Great Spring, |) Hiajitar (KI). Pieaais 

~ 
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tombs are excarated in the rock, others are large mass 
erected with considerable magnificence on the side ol 
the @ 
that the town was inhabited even in CI 
times, as T rred on each side of the ancient road whi 
up to the enstern gate of the town many rude a 
with large crosses carved upon them. 

I remained bere the whole of the following day, and in tl 
evening went about six miles W.S.W. to Tiris mn‘den. The. 
occupation of the villagers is smelting lead, the ore of whic 
is brought in ite rough state from the mines in Mount T; 
about ten hours off to the south. A considerable stream 
through this valley to the N.N. 
by cultivation before it reaches the pl 
“only does it flow through into that pli 

August 14.—Tiris ma’den to Kardorin* seven hours, u 
orin is situated near the N.E. end of a large lake, to the SE. 
of thot of Beg-shebr, and into which a large stream from the lak 
of Beg-shehr-+ empties itself. Tt is sometimes called the lake of 

shebr,{ and sometimes of Séghlab. It is certainly the Tro- 
gitis of Strabo, as that of Beg-shehr is the Caralitis, the | 
dern town of Kerili being on its shore. ‘This smaller lake of 
Sdghlah § is said to be sometimes dried up, the water i 
subterranean chasm near the foot of Mount Taurus, a 
of which forms its southern boundary, 4 

August 15.—Kardyarkn tw Scidi-shehr four hours, almost 
whole way along the ers of the lake. Scidi-shehr contai 
from 400 to 500 houses. 1 here learnt that the plague was ragin 
with violence all the way to Smyrna, which, as I advanced, 
found to be true, § 

August 16,—Scidi-sbebr to Beg-shehr six hours, A high 
of hills intervenes between the two lakes, and the river makes 

it detour to the north in flowing from that of Beg-shehr 
at oF Soghlah, The water of the lake of Beg-shebr is pe 
fresh. Paul Lucas has evidently confounded this lake with 
other, when he says that he saw the salt collected into b 
round its borders, There are several islands upon it, i 
larly at the northern end; but, as there was no boat, 
not visit them. The existence of these islands agrees with 
account of the lake of Pusgusa alluded to by Dr. Cramer, 
and it is eee same,, At Beg-shehr the Plague 
bad; at Keérdli, I reached the following day, still worse 


and at Karf-aghieh § three fourths of the population had 


Pronounced Burin according to tbe French 
4 Bogshehs. Jp 618." | Seldeghubit, dade 
|| As Minot, 
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within the last three months, and the corn for many miles round 
the town remained uneut or uncarried, A more striking in- 
stance of the destroying character of this dreadful malady can- 
not bo imagined, than this vast extent of uncut corn rotting 
on the ground, when you are told that not only there exists no 
one to claim it, but no one even to carry it away without a 
claim, The Governor might seize it as his own, but he could 
not find people to cat it, or carry it, or thrash it out, The 
vory cattle have perished when tied up in the stables, because, 
when the owners were dead, there was no one either to feed them 
or to release them. 

Under these circumstances, and hearing that the malady was 
raging with equal violence at Atéliyah, on the sea-coast, and 
throughout the intervening country, I determined to give up 
that part of my plan, and to return immediately to Smyrna by 
Ulibirli (the site of the ancient Apollonia), Dineir, Ishekli, 
and Philadelphia; and, after a apes reached Smyrna 
on the 25th aki 





XI.—Considerations on the Political G iy and. Geographi- 
cal Nomenclature of Australia, a Veren, ai 
Engineers, F.R.S. 

Pourneat Grooxarny.—The extent and boundaries of empires, 
states, and finces, and the still lower political divisions of the 
‘earth's surfacc, have but too generally arisen out of accidental eir- 
cumstances, mere ¢aprice, or have been determined by impure 
and interested motives ; so that the want of wise design and sys- 
tematic arrangement in this department of politics is as manifest 
as itis unfortunate: for if we consider these divisions and subdi- 
visions of States to be the organs and channels of government and 
links of social institutions, their defects ennnot but prove highly 
detrimental to the true and complete administration of the laws, 
the peace and prosperity of the people. 

Ttis indeed true that circumstances in many cases exist to pre- 
vent the establishment of political divisions on principle and sys- 
tem, but it must also be admitted that, in other cases, where 
neithor difficulties nor obstacles presented themselves, the intro- 
duction of order has been equally neglected, and the omission not 
unfrequently only begins to be lamented when the measure is no 
longer practicable: much labour, expense, and trouble have then 
to be bestowed to remedy or pallinte defects which a timely are 
ganization would have entirely obvinted. 

Inno division of the globe couldn system of political geography 
be introduced with so much ease, or with so many prospective ad~ 
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vantages, asin that of Australian; and itis under the above con.) 
sileratioas tha the weiter woold bnmbly submit to ber Majenya: 
goverament 1 vantage of an ii ine adoption a system~— 
atic arrangement for that , by establishing atonee the whole 
peered sites es sheiconrnes of Aveta 
most oy intely apportioned, ing down at the same 
time the peas the minor divisions and subdivisions 
icueacienuts at, have, in the first place, 
rome hy subject, we have, in the first to cons 
con isn, aati 2500 statute miles in length, 
with an averze breadth of half that quantity; that it contains any 
area of 3,000,000 square statute miles, and that it is only one- 
sixth part less than the whole of Europe; and, if we reckon the 
jation of Europe at 186,000,000, Australia may at « fature: 
, on the same scale of density, possess « population of 
153,000,000, 

It is very probable that the native population of Avstralia has: 
been stationary for a great lapse of years, and that there is small. 
chance of its increasing. But if we look to the activity of British 
colonization, and the progress which the colonists are making in 
multiplying themselves, we may, with great safety, believe that 
the increase of souls will follow an equal ratio to that which has 
occurred in the United States of America, or even 3 be- 
cause in Australia the ground requires much less clearing, and 
the obstruction from the natives is much less formidable ; there 
is, therefore, nothing unreasonable in the expectation, that the 
population and of the Australians may, in two centuries, 
equal those of the United States of Aamerica of the present day. 

From the above general view it will be apparent that sach a 
vast torritory with a proportionate population can only’ be ulti- 
mately well governed by the division of the whole into a number 
of distinct States, and that, whether these rival communities become 
entirely independent of each other, or whether they be held toge- 
‘ther bya confederation, it will in either case be im for their 
general peace and individual prosperity, that they be pretty nearly 
balanced in power and natural advantages, and that in forming the 
grand divisions the following points should be attended to >— 

Ist. That each should areas nearly equal. 

nd. That each aienit be as compact as circumstances will 


mit, 
Sri. That each should possess a tract of sen-const. ‘ 
With the above objects in view, and with the eens pre- 
‘mised that Australia is of an oblong figure, twice the \ of its: 
breadth, i will be apparent that there is only one mode of division 
that will attain the required conditions. 1st, By dividing the can- 
tinent Sougitucinally into two equal parts, and transversely into’ 


ll 


Say 
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four yi » from which will result eight equal grand divi- 
Miaheoblion mots would be the case if thir peat wore some- 
what more regular in its form. It happens, however, that its 
breadth towards the eastorn shore is so considerably expanded as to 
offer the facility of dividing the eastern sera into three por- 
tions a8 conveniently as into two, should such become, on other 
considerations, a more desirable arrangement; or, in other words, 
the form of the continent presents a facility of division into either 
eight or nine provinces, and of affording to each the conditions 
and advantages already proposed to be secured to them. But it 
nigo happens that to one province of Australia boundaries have 
Keen already assigned, by charter and by Act of Parliament, 
whieh could not be materially altered without much difficulty, 
and therefore rendering it necessary to endeavour to combine 
what is proposed to be done with what has already been performed. 

If the limits and extent of the proyinee named South Aus- 
tralin, as assigned by Act of Parliament, be assumed as fixodt 
conditions in a system of grand divisions of the continent, it will 
not require much study of the map to show that a distribution of 
the land into nine rather than eight parts will most harmonise 
with the step which has been already taken: 

Should it be proposed to divide ‘the continent into a greater 
number of parts than eight or nine, it eould only be nooamplished 
by depriving some of the divisions of a sea-const position, or ather- 
wise, by constructing them of along and narrow form, and de- 
porting from the compact shape so desirable for the casy and 
cheap administration of government. On the other hand, should 
it be Proposed to make tho number of divisions loss than eight or 
nine, it must not be overlooked that, with a division into eight 

each individual State would by ppc an average area of 

175,000 square statute miles, or be of on extent one-fourth greater 

than Spain and Portugal combined, and that each may possess a 

populatian of 19,000,000 of souls, and consequently that a greater 

extent af territory and people would not be likely to ensure so 
fA government, or so much happiness to the people. 

If from the foregoing reasons it be admitted that, in Taying 
the foundations of a number of contiguous empires, careful de- 
sign and systematic arrangement would tend to promote the future 
welfare of the inhabitants, and that an essential part of such do- 
sign and system must consist in forming the grand divisions upon 
the prineiple above proposed, then it mast also follow that the 
plan should be adopted and reduced to practice ere conditions or 
Gireumstances may arise to render the same either impracticable 
or diffieuls. 

‘Phe accompanying sketch of a study for the grand divisions of 
Australia wal acre to illustrate the author's views and aid his 
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. On this subject be has at present only 

propose, that, should bis views be deemed correct, not only shor 
the adoption of some such similar division take place, but 
that a colony or gasrison, however small, should be at once estar 
blished on some convenient part of the coast of each division 
By means of small garrisons, commanded in some instances by 
® person of no greater rank than serjeant, did Russia i 
some possessions or settlements on the west coast of America, 
althongh her original right to them might be somewhat question 
able. 


‘The utility of establishing these small garrisons of even a exm= 
pany of soldiers, or les, would be as follows :— - 
Ist. The taking and maintaining possession, and consequently 
a disputes or even war with foreign powers in respect 
to right. oe 
2nd. Serving as points of refuge and refit for vessels coasting: 
either for A or discoyery, and these must shortly become 








numerous. “ 

Srd. The acquiring useful information concerning the natives, 
and the enpabilities of the country for future settlements, 

4th. Constituting an organ of government, ready at any time 
to give effect 10 what measures may be deemed necessary in the 
progress of future settlements; and, 

Lastly. They would be useful for advancing the 
Knowledge of large territories at present too httle known, 

In the accompanying sketch of the grand divisions of Australia, 
the boundaries are formed chiefly by means of meridian lines and 
parallels of latitude, and these, though not the most eligible as 
frontier between hostile States, have several compensating adyan- 
tages ; they are easily described and precisely defined, and furnish 
the means of giving the required size and shape better than 
natural boundaries ; and, lastly, they facilitate the system of allot. 
ment of the land, which has been followed with so much advan- 
tage in the United States of America, 

Nevertheless. should it be found, in the progress of geographical 
discovery, that natural boundaries do exist somewhnt conter- 
minous with those of the imaginary lines, then it would, no doubt, 
be advisable to substitute the former for the latter. The 
good natural boundary with which we are at present acquaint 
as perhaps that of the River Murray towards its mouth, where 
it might be advantageously substituted for the meridian line 
boundary at least, from the point of intersection of the two, 
down to the sea. 

Groanaspnicat. Nomexctature.—This is 2 branch of 
graphy generally left to chance or caprice, and it will not be 
easy to find any department so left which has been more abused. 


a _ al 
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Tt might not be worth while to take much pains for the mere 
seer of introducing 2 complete and fanltless nomenclature. 

ut good taste, and even cammon sense, is concerned in rescuing 
Australia from some barbarous and nonsensical names, whieh 
nothing but a positive necessity should tolerate. 

ever native names exist, and where these names may have 

existed for a number of ages, it appears something like sacrilege 
to disturb or change them ; such names, besides the sacredness of 
antiquity, are often significant, and contain in themselves useful 
information as to the migrations of the human race, and the former 
connexion which existed between tribes now far se} .. Thus 
rivers in Australia may be found with names identical with others 
in America; native names possess this advant also, that the: 
are seldom vulgar or ridiculous, and they furnish a copious fan 
of distinctive terms to obviate the confusion which arises to 
Laie nomenclature in the repetition for the hundredth time 
of the rivers Thames, Trent, Tyne, &e., and it fortunately hap- 
pens that in no country, however barbarous or thinly peopled, are 
the great features of nature, a8 rivers and mountans, without 
names; and the name of a river or mountain may be appropri- 
ately applied also to the district in which it occurs, 

That Australia is not defective in native names, and of good 
sounding names. may be shown by the following random speci- 
mens, the freedom Taving been taken of curtailing the double 
letters, with which the English are so apt to encumber their 
orthography of unlettered tongues, and apparently to so little 
purpose :— 






Monam = Downs. Anglicised Brisbane Downs. 
Colais = = 8 Mornss. » —_Dalrymple's Marsh. 
Morumbigi - 1 River, 
Molonglo = ditto. 
‘ey 4 ee 
faragamba = a River. 
Kerk = -_ a River. 
Geng —--_a River. 
Tramo- = » Down, » — Oxley's Plains, 
Pannara a Mount, 1» Maclachlam Monat, 
Belubula - a River, 
Warngong - a Range of Mountains, 
We may now contrast the above with the following new names:— 
‘The New Yeut"s Range. ‘Tunbridge Hill. 
Cockburn River. 
McQuarrie River. 
Encounter Bay. Sir Joee 
Penked Hill. ‘Mount Disappointment. 


Back Stairs Passage. 
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and it would only be necessary for the ruling powers to express a 
wish that the native names should be ascertained as far as pos- 
sible, and adopted, to establish that line of fature proceeding. 
Where towns and villages are to be founded, there can be 
no remedy against bad taste ; but the founders may then indulge 
their fancy wribout interfering, with names already sanctioned by 


age. 

‘The Spaniards rarely attempted to change the Indian names in 
America, but contented themselves with providing a patron saint, 
and prefixing his name to the towns, which prefixes are now be- 
coming obsolete; and if we contrast the Indian names of Peru 
and Mexico with the jargon of new and old names introduced in 
the United States of America, we shall have good reason to ad- 
mire the better taste of the Spaniards. 

‘That good native names were to be found in the United States 
as well as in Australia, we have only to recur to some that have 
wen preserved—as the Ohio, Oswega, Ticonderaga, &c.—and to 
regret that a greater number should not have been handed down 
in place of the Brandy-Wine, and such like. 

{t is not, however, to be expected that we shall find any native 
name used to designate the entire of Australia, or even of any 
Inrge portions of it, as the circumscribed knowledge and power of 
the present native races cannot be supposed to reach, or to have 
any motive for reaching, to so great a grouping of land. 

The names of the whole continent and of its grand divisions 
must, therefore, necessarily be of modern invention or application. 

The whole continent long went by the name of New Holland, 
until Pinkerton pointed out the absurdity of it, and Flinders sug- 
gested that of Australia, which has happily come into general use. 

There can be no impropriety in calling a new town New Car- 
thage, or New Orleans, &c., as colonised or founded from parent 
cities of those names; but the term “ New” cannot with the 
same propriety be applied to the face of a country, or its features. 
The New Thames, or the New Tiber—the New Alps, or the 
New Grampians—would not be tolerated; and, upon the same 
principle, New Holland, New England, and New South Wales 
have only ceased to excite the smile (from use) which New 
‘Turkey or New Egypt would readily create. 

‘The name Holland is descriptive of a low country, and the 
term is not applicable to Australia ; but the further absurdity was 
embodied of naming a great continent from a small province—an 
objection which applies also to the term New South Wales, an 
example of a name consisting of a sentence, and implying the 
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necessity of designating the inhabitants by the names of New 
‘South Welsh men and New South Welsh women. 

‘There are two names which have arisen lately to denominate 
two provinces of Australia which are hardly less objectionable 
ihan that of New South Wales. These are Sonth Australia and 
West Australia. These names consist of two words in two dif- 
ferent languages, and if put entirely into English would imply 
im one ease a repetition, and in the other a contradiction, viz, 
South Southland and West Southland, Surely one language and 
one word might supply a better appellation than n confusion both 
of tongues and terms. 

Tf we adopt the term Australia, as distinguishing it in its 
southern position from other continents, then, accor to the 
usual system of classification, some other distinguishing cl her 
ought to be used for the genera than that far the classes. If, 
however, South Southland is a term meant to describe and dis- 
tinguish a ‘ince, it will not effect its object, since the same 
namie will be equally descriptive of three other provinces of 
Anastralia, and West Australia will be equally so of two of them. 

name in present use for the ‘nhole of the continent 
(Australia) is admitted to be good, nor would it appear a matter 
of much difficulty to supply simple and distinctive terms for the 
provinces, and if any such proceeded from a quarter of authority, 
no one would feel disposed to subject them to criticism, unless 
invelving some manifest impropricty. The case, however, is much 
altered when a private individual ventures to cater for the pubhe 
taste; he must both prepared for criticism, censure, or sar- 
casm, The writer, having no predilection of his own in the 
matter, would have left the task to other hands, could be have 
sven any hope of its being so performed, If he. therefore, now 
ventures to undertake it himself, it arises from the consideration 
that we should otherwise still remain without the means of classi- 
fying the various parts of Australia; whereas by means of a system 
of division, and corresponding terms, we ean at once refer any 
of that continent to ite admitted place in the system, and 
which, if established for no other purpose than that of facilitating 
Seogrerhical description, cannot but prove of obvious utility. 
qinciple followed in selecting names for the great divi- 
‘sions bas been that of doing honour to the most original discoverers 
cof the respective portions, but at the same time, names 
which have been long att to various parts; and if this prin- 
ciple has been departed from in two instances, the inducements 
for so doing will, it is hoped, be duly appreciated. ‘Taking, 
therefore, the divisions as numbered in the accompanying map, 
and ccpeealng an the principle alluded to, the following terms 
are very humbly submitted for adoption :— 
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I, Dawrienra. In Lonour of the intrepid and celebrated: 
navigator who, in 1688 and 1699, explored some of the const im 
this quarter, and whose name is still attached to an Archipelago, 
and a tract of the shore comprised in this division. ad 

1L—Vierorts. In honour of our gracious Queen, unde 
whose auspices it is to be dy ithe great rest Acad “ 
will receive a form and devel corresponding to. nee 
tude and prospective in 

ee iceaat ata heneee the celebrated Dutehunasi- m| 

ator, Abel Jans Tasman, who, in his second voyage in 1644, 
discovered the whole of the N.W-. coast from Jat, 11° to lat, 18° 
south. 

IV.—Noyrstanp. In honour of Pieter Nuys who, in the 
maps ee Ze , in 1627, discovered, and ran along 1000 

les of the south coast, and to which bis name has long been 
most justly affixed. 

V.—Canenwrania. So named from the great Northern Gulf, 
said to have been so called from the Governor-General Carpen- 
ter, who, in 1625, was Governor over the Dutch East India pos- 
sessions. 

Vi—Fuixoersuaxn. In honour of Flinders the eminent 
navigator, to whose enterprise and surveys we are so ins 
debted for our knowledge of the shores of Australia, and whose 
mame a icoverer i is especially connected mith this division. 

—— PF ORRESIA, in honour of 1 )panis! navigator 
Torres, who discovered this portion of Australia in the year 1606, 
and whose name is deservedly attached to the straits situated at 
the north cape of this division. 

VIIL—Cooxstaxn. In honour of our celebrated circumna- 
Yigator, who, in 1770, discovered and examined a great extent of 
‘the eastern coast, and from whom, therefore, this division may 
with much propriety derive its name. 

IX—Geetrws. In honour of King George the Third, the 
zealous and munificent patron of geogray cal. discovery. aa 
under whose auspices the first settlement of the British in Aus~ 
Ces pool place, ithe ees ae En 

efare quitting the subject of Australian ‘aphy it may not 
be qeiegiaee oneness and even Pedi! fo litle 




















* The names of the navigators Kdels, Viaming, Vancouver, and 0 
claim to be reeoeded im the subdivision of this province, but as it would be 

to apply any one of them to the whole division without committing an act of injus- 
fice to the other, » ft pportenity provents itll of doing honour to our augeat 
‘Sovereign and Patron of the Gwographical Society. 

‘The name of New South Wales, long aesciated with this quarter of Anstalia, 
wa to be lo many ways cjectionable, aed «ft occasion therfeen een 
of honouting the memory of our Third Geo whowe reign powemivn of the 
couatry was, rs hakeoy ‘soda oew continent added to the British empuror 
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progress hias been maile in the inland discovery of a country where 
‘the general climate is so mild, and where the native hostility is so 
Tittle formidable. 

It is now half a century since the first settlement of the British 
in Australia was effected, and we may still say that we know little 
more than the sea-coasts, The face and features of the central 
— are still matters for conjecture, and the geographer is 

ill anxious to learn whether the great hiatus has to be filled w 
with lofty mountains or with lakes and marshes, whether di 
swamps or arid wastes may forbid the settlements of man, or fertile 
plains and rich valleys invite his approach. 

British enterprise and perseverance have explored the frozen 
shores of North America amongst all the dangers, privations, and 
difficulties which the extremity of cold can i , and the same 
qualities have carried our daring travellers into the heart of the 
burning and pestilential climate of Africa, in the midst of a dense, 
gavage, and bigoted population, while the genial climate and 
thinly-peopled tracts of "Rustralis have failed vo edcite. the anise 
Prise of discovery, when to all appearance it would be attended 

ith so many more prospects of success and utility. 

To those who have been accustomed to traverse the vast 
of continental America, the undertaking of crossing Australi in 
yarlous directions would appear a matter of no Brent magnitude 
or difficulty if furnished with the hardy horses and mules and the 
well-trained muleteers of Spanish America. 

But travelling with success and safety over great spaces in wild 
and savage countries is an art which can only be acquired by con- 
siderable practice ; and the British travellers in Spanish America 
must often have remarked the insufficiency or uselessness of Eu- 
ropean sorvants in their journeys, while the natives, trained to 
trayel, seemed prepared for every contingency, 

In eteeriting the causes which may have prevented or 

the spirit of discovery in Australia, the most im) it 

one appears to be the want of points of appui for rest and refit- 
ment, or for succour when the journey 1s accomplished, The 
traveller must have some haven in view to which to direct his 
steps, and where, at the end of his toils, he can expect safety and 
repose; but if this haven be the one he started from, then his 
resources and toils will but procure half of the discovery which 

ight have been obtained by proceeding to a different terminus. 

Jements and points of succour are now becoming numerous 

‘on the coast, but ina continent like Australia, without inlets of 
the sea and great navigable rivers, it must be manifest that no 
considerable progress can be made in a general knowledge of the 
interior, until some permanent posts are there established to which 
the traveller can direct his steps, either by design or in case of 
need: the number of such posts need only be three, at or near 
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the points marked @, 6, and ¢, of the accompanying 

a measure of facility, the post marked a be) 

tect of Goeth Anarabe, asl ts pow hy Un pet 

vernor « 

Sethe theee posts established, hae from theimaginary. 

established, it will beseen, r 

routes traced on the between them and some nine a 

the sea-coast, that the face of this continent may be very 

rally ascertained and trayersed in many directions from sen to Sea 

without subjecting travellers to any greater journey than one of 

about 500 miles without coming to a place of rest and sucoouk 5 

nor er it be bye ce wal se inpercatigse beeen 

with o small garrison would be so much expense 

for motives of curiosity, since much advantage must result 

to the settlements on the coust from a know! ‘of the nataral | 

resources of the interior, from knowing and bridling the numbers 

and oe ithe ni iar posts and garrisons bia 
© use mu checking movements of rovil UNO Peas: 

Tisposed to lead a life of plunder Sd ghana has so une 

fortunately happened in Diemen's Land. : fi 

‘The establishment of three posts in the onl > 
Australia may appear ot first sight n measure att with 
ficulties; but it is to be considered that the country is generally 
free from thickets and dense forests, that on the contrary it is — 
cells open and beer Sa only for — me a 34 

for carriages, so that the transport of a body 
armed men in a fine climate, for # distance of 500 miles, with a 
supply of provisions, could not, in any degree of probability, be 
an ser) eg either of difficulty or danger. The servants of the 
North West Company, in a rigorous climate, would not estimate 
such an undertaking highly, neither would it be so deemed in 
many other parts of America, 

‘Thirty soldiers, with « portion of settlers, might readily main~ 
tain themselves in provisions by means of an original stock of 
cattle, sheep, and swine, ina country so peculiarly pastoral, and 
might, moreover, in n short time have a superabundance for bar 
ter and profit; and where horses are so soon likely to abound, the 
making communications with head-quarters could be effected 
(when required) inn space of ten days or a0, in favourable sen- 
sons of the year. The only precaution necessary to. be taken. 
would be the selection of a good site for the post, and route ty 
it, by means of a previous exploring party, 

Attention of Inte hns been much turned to preserve the indi~ 
genous population from injuries by the colomsts, and to draw 
them gently into social and civilised habits; and if the person in 
charge of such @ post was aman of judgment, ke might, with the 
assistance of a mussionary, be mainly instrumental in forwarding 
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these objects, On the whole, I can view the establishment of 
such inland posts in no other light than a duty to all interests, — 
to the ahah ee — as ee and the acquisition of 
geographical know! he cor do | see any considerable pro- 
gress is ever to be made in inland discovery wiht such ato 
Are we to wait till population gradually extends from the shore 
Rraia paite tel janeon site) catson, establishing a colony on 
the shore, shall push on discoveries in the interior? All difficulty 
and delay Teoalt iatat cate speedily vanish, and we would yield 
to pride, if tono other induceiment, in the performance of a'duty 
which science, no leas than policy, demands of that nation to 
whose guidance the destinies of Australia are committed. 

In relation to the early history and migrations, not only of the 
human, but also of the brut: races, the geography of Australia 
exhibits come strange anomalies, which are the more interesting 
and deserving of study in proportion to the difficulty of their ex- 


Of all continental land, Australia (as far os it is known) pre= 
sents man the most scantily disseminated, in the lowest state of 
civilization and knowledge, and the most abject in the means of 
Dodily comfort or enjoyment, the most deficient of all history or 
tradition, and with the fewest monuments of past times; cireum- 
stances directly contrary to all @ prior’ deductions from the 
ftaphical position and physical condition of the country, which— 

joying * most favoured climate, both for the rapid increase of 
the human race and the development of its best powers, and im- 
mediately connected by numerous islands with China on the one 
hand, and India on the other, the most anciently popalous and 
Gyilised of nations—would well have warranted the conclusion of 
‘an ancient numerous and civilised people, in possession of all. the 
knowledge and arts which India and China could supply; and if, 
throngh the accident of time, the present race had sunk into bar- 
harism, that we should still find the monuments of former pros: 
Perity and past ages, marking the ruin of empires and revolutions 
‘of nations, But as far os the most recent researches permit us to 
speak, there is no indication during the space of four thousand 
Years, or since the origin of the human race, that colonies had 
been established in Australia by any civilised nation until the 
present epoch ; whereas Java, at litle greater distance from Aus+ 
tralia than England is from Spain, anpears to have been early 

mulated and civilised, as so emphatis rahon by the following 
statements of Sir Stamford Raflles respecting that island: The 
numerous and interesting remains of former art and grandeur 
which exist in the ruins of temples and other edifices, the abun- 
dant treasures of sculpture and statuary with which some parts of 
the island are covered, give evidence of a former state of religions 
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belief and national im it, which are 

PAREN eitiope) soprorenct 9 ie ee ee 
of their ancestors sounds like a fable in the mouth of the present 
eae ete esa ta a i nly hen Scie 


cannot be falsified, that we are led to give 
to their traditions concerning it, . 

Of such easy access to the maritime nations of South Asia, and 
in the vicinity of a country so anciently peopled and. civilised! as 
Java appears to have been, it can hardly be ascribed to accident 
that Australin should have remained during the great flood of | 
time unyisited and uncolonised ; that, amidst the pursuit of eon- 
quest and discoveries by some nations, nd Sih oe Se 4) 
by others, Australin should have continued unreclaimed from the 
siate of nature, a sealed and secluded land to the migrations of 
man, #0 much nearer to the presumed cradle of his race, while — 
the far distant countries of Peru and Mexico offer proofs of 
ancicot and civilised nations, 

‘The inference would seem to be, that in former times some 
physical difficulties or conditions existed, which do not now exist, 
which placed a barrier t the colonization of this continent, or 
else that some convulsions of nature destroyed in_this division of 
the globe both the ruce and the works of man, These are, how= 
over, inferences which we cannot venture to adopt until the pro- 
greas of inland discovery be farther advanced, for we are still 
allowed to expect in the interior traces and proofs of the ancient 
dominion of civilised nations. 

But, on the other hand, the absence of most of the larger quad= 
sepa ct Asia, and the possession of a few pecaliar to Tacit 

er confirms the presumption of the lang seclusion of Aus- 
tralin from the rest of the world. \ 

Some have supposed that Australia is a amore recently formed. 
lnnd than the other continents, but if even such a notion was ad- 
mitted for the sake of argument, it couldonly hold good in respect 
to mineral composition, while in respect to the epoch of man, 
there are sufficent geological proofs of an equal antiquity with 
the other divisions of the globe. 

‘The curious problem of the long-secluded state of Australia 
from the rest of the world, while apparently so easy of access, 
must remain for the present matter of conjecture, though we 
may justly enteriain the hope that the progress of inland dis- 
covery will throw considernble light on the subject. We shall 
learn the present physical state of the country, and also a probable 
knowledge of what that state bas been during the last four thou- 
sand years, We shall learn in what state the indigenes of the 
interior remain—their languages, customs, and manners—what 
connexion may be traced between them and the tribes of other 
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countries—and whether there exist any remains of a more ancient 
and more enlightenod people. 

But while we remain in want of mare decided facts an which 
to ground deductions, too great care cannot be taken to preserve 
thé yocabularics of the various tribes, their manners, customs, and 
rites, and the names of places, which, in other countries, aro 
sometimes significant in languages no longer spoken on the spot. 

Much credit seems due to Mr. Scott Nind for his attention to 
the above subjects, as exemplified in a paper communicated to 
the Geographical Society, in which he describes a law of the 
natives near King George's Sound, of soextenardinary a character, 
and yet so similar to one adopted by some tribes of British 
Guayana, as may well justify the temptation of placing the two 
necounts togtther in this place for the purpose of showing the 
value of such researches. 

« The whole body of the natives,” says Mr. Nind, ‘are divided 
into two classes, Erniuny and Tem, or Taaman; and the chief 
regulation is, that these classes must intermarry, that is, an 
Erniung with a Taaman; those who infringe this rule are called 
Turedangers, antl are subject to severe punishment. The children 
always follow the denomination of Ai mother—thus, the man 
who is Lrniung, will have all bis children Taaman, his sister's 
children will be Zraiuny, This practice is common to all tribes 
in the neighbourhood, with the exception of the Murram.” 

“The Arrawack [Arabuac] tribe of Indians, in Guayana,” says 
Mr, Hillhouse,} “ consists of twenty-seven families. “Ihe cast of 
blood is derived from the mother, and the family genealogy is 
preserved with the grentest care, asa preservation from inces~ 
‘tuous intercourse, one family (clan) not being allowed to inter- 
smarry within iwelf, The children of « Maratakayu father cane 
not therefore be Maratakayu ; but if the mother be Queyurunto, 
the children are also Queyurunto, and can marry into the father's 
family, but not into the mother's,” 

Tt does not appear probable that a law so extraordinary, but 
s0 well devised ior the regulation of marriages, could have been 
adopted accidentally by savage nations, so far apart, and in oppo- 
sition to the general habits, the want of restraint, and hasty pas- 
sions of man, in a barbarous state of existence, and we might 
therefore infer that this institation has been derived by each of 
these tribes from some people in a more advanced stage of know- 
Tedge than themselves ; and if at any time we shall be able to 
mice this custom to its source, and observe its greater extension, 
ihese circumstances may tend much to elucidate the migrations 
and connexions of the early familiegof man. 


* Journal, vol, i, p- 37. + UWid. vol. ii, p. 228. 
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X11.—Deseriptive Sketch of the Islands and Coast situated at the 


Entrance of the Persian Gulf. By Lieutenant Ware 
Indian Navy. Commas by the Bombay Geographical 
i “uy 


‘of im all good modern maps of that region, it his not been thought ne- 

to reprint the portion of it here referred to. 

descriptive eketeh will be found to be a useful supplonia is 
Memoir by Lieut. Kempthorne, of the Indian Navy, in vol. ¥. 
of the Geographical Journal; and here, perhaps, it may be permitted to 
rogret thate-tthongh this important survey of the Persian Gulf has been 
finished more than eight yeure—no eony| account # it, nor any 
description of the couste, has yet been pul —Eo] i 
Passtxo two rocky islets on the Arabian shore, which are ealled 
the Queins, you enter the Gulf of Persia, and there are fow parts 
within it which present a higher elaiin to attention than this, for 
the whole region on every mde abounds in historical anil classic 
interest. - 


On the right band, beneath a lofty mountain, called by the 
Arabs Jebal Shamil,* which is seen towering far above the other 
hills on the Persian shore, with its summit clad with snow, even 
in the spring-season, lies the far-famed island of Hormuz; on 
the other hand Lirek;+ and only a few miles further on, the 








tion—which, with the conical shape and isolated! position of the 
numerous small hills composing the island, gives the former a 
highly voleanic aspect, and would induce us to attribute the origin 
of the island itself to the same agen: 





the stan 
Or 


dad 
Lirije 
‘Sometimes Kishm and Jism—(Nlobubr, Besch. you Arabien, p. 328). Itseems 
tohate hora anceniy called Kins or Keie-—{oet Jharaumh, p22 Boas 
ts 


in also called Jesirah fawilah, or Jeatrah Disia, 4. ¢, Long Islani—( Niebubi, 


Lieutenant Wiitntock’s Sketch, &c. 71 


With a pilot, Hormuz may be approached from either hand 
without apprehension. The harbour, situated on the N.E. side, 
is both secure and convenient, ‘To this, and to its insular and 
otherwise advantageous position, must be attributed its former 


im) ’ 

‘he fort, in Jat. 27° 6' N., long. 56°29" E., is situated about 
300 yards from the beacb, on « projecting land, which is 
separated from the body of the island by Pinost, ‘The position 
is remarkably well chosen; and the whole, with the exception of 
the ordnance, which has been destroyed by time and rust, is still 
in good condition, 

A few hundred yards from this, now tottering in ruins, stands 
the lighthouse, which must formerly have been a fine building: 
its spiral staircase still exists, but it would be dangerous to ascend 
it, A level plain extends for some distance to the N.E. of this 
building, having ite surface scattered over with mounds and ruins 
‘of former habitations. Several tanks and wells have also been 
sunk here: the former, though now out of repair,are covered over 
with an arched roof; they are about fiftcen yards in length, and 
seven or eight in breadth. As there are no fresh-water springs 
‘on the island, the inhabitants are wholly dependent on the sup- 
plies which are collected in these reservoirs during the rainy 
season. 

Across this plain, towards the rugged hills which line the 
enstern shore of the island, a singular phenomenon presents itself, 
which strikingly resembles the “ Mer de Glace.” The hills, for 
a considerable distance from their bases, are covered with an 
incrustation of salt, which in some places has the transparency of 
ice; in others its surface is partially covered with a thin layer of 
a dusky red-coloured earth, receiving its tinge from oxide af iron, 
with which the whole surface of the island is deeply impreg- 
nated, 








As wo ascended the ridge, our progress was continually im: 
peiled by deep pits, on the sides of which the saline crystaliza- 
tions have assumed a stalactitic form. From the summit you 
obtain a noblo view of the whole of the lower of the Gulf: 
the Quoins, Cape Musandam (Rés Maskat®), Lirek, and the 
island of Kishm, are all distinctly seen. 

‘The Imm of Maskat has possession of Hormuz at present: 
he farms it from the King of Persia, and retains in the fort a 

is of 100 men, commanded by an officer, who is styled 
Shaikh. A small sum is collected on account of the salt, which 


is et in Jarge quantities, and conveyed to different paris in 
the Golf. . 





+ Also spelt Muskat-Jihin-numi, p, 496. 
aS 
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respectable of the town, it had more the ay of a 

‘store-room: Oe grain than a human habitation, we found the 

ele et eater sa ete it was at a cool period of 
ear. 

rom the appearance of the houses, and the state of the bizirs, 
I do not conceive that this town cither possesses wealth, or is of 
any commercial importance. The number of its inhabitants may 
be estimated at 600 or 700, and they are principally engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, Bullocks, sheep, and goats, are very nu 
merous; and when a dearth occurs on the island of Kishm a 
great numiber are sent over there. 

‘The fort of Mindi, distant about a mile from the town, is 
situated on elevated ground on the southern bank of the river, 
which winds round its base. It is of a quadrangular form, 
flanked by xound towers at the corners, in which there are a few 
old guns, bearing inseriptions in Portuguese and Dutch. 

A draw-bridge, thrown across © moat, leads to a gate thickly 
studded with iron knobs and spikes on the south-western side. 

The walls are strong, and the fort is generally in good condi- 
tion, The garrison consists of about 100 men, well appointed, 
who are obliged to be constantly on the alert, in consequence of 
the numerous marauding bands who rob and punks the country. 
The fort, however, is commanded by a hill on the N.E. side; 
but, ina country where the use of artillery is nearly unknown, this 
is of little consequence. 

‘The river at this point is little more than a mountain stream: 
its width is about 130 yards, and the water is clear and deep. Tt 
‘takes its rise from the mountain called Jebal Shamdl, distant about 
thirty miles. Notwithstanding its present insignificance, when 
the snow melts on the hills, or hoavy rain falls, it swells into a 
large and rapid stream. 

‘n gome parts, where the river is fordable, I observed its bed to 
be composed of course gravel, with small pebbles of primitive 
rocks, which have been bfought during the floods from the sur- 
rounding mountains. The steep banks near the sea exhibit a 
succession of alluvin! deposits. ‘The district comprehended 
betyreen the fort and the sea bears the general name of Mindi ; 
and to the river it owes 1 great portion of its fertility. Numerous 
artificial rills conduct the water over the face of the country, and 

near the banks a constant supply; Iyit in tracts more re- 
mote the grounds are irrigated from wells. The water is drawn 
up by bullocks, cither by the mote, as practised in India,or, when 
the wells are sufficiently shallow, it is raisod by the lever, as on 
the banks of the Nile and Euphrates. 

‘The soil is of a rich alluvial nature, and yields, with little 
Jsbour to the busbandman, a plentiful crop, From its loose 
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is rude and te, From Shah-Bander to Hajiibad, the i 
‘of the country 1s cultivated, yielding large crops of wheat, fruit, 
and vegetables. plaice omnes Sa = 
juantities: plums, cherries, frequontl: ay a 
a papa a gf mi oe en ‘The Tndign plant 
also cultivated here to a considerable extent. “ 
Although the site of the town is low and badly chosen, yet it 
docs not, ing at the close of the date season, 10 be 
considered unhealthy; but near the fort the air is said to be very 
silubrious. During the hot_ months many of the better classes 
from Bander-’Abbés* and Kishm resort hither, when, in addi 
to its superior climate, they enjoy the luxury which its light: 
pure water aflords, which can only be duly appreciated in such a 


country. - 

athe better of the town of Minda the houses are con 
strueted of rough stone, cemented together with mud. In the 
windows tale is substituted for* glass. A small open space, 
serving for their castle and for various domestic purposes, is 
sometimes enclosed by a wall, but more generally a fenee, con- 
structed with branches of the date-palm. With the same ma- 
terial, the lower classes construct their buts, which are afterwards 
covered over with a layer of mud. 

We found the inhabitants civil and obliging, but very anxious 
to cheat us on every opportunity. I believe this fecling, which is 
common in other places along the Gulf, arises from an iden that 
we are ignorant of prices, or indifferent to the value of money. 
Some imation usually attaches himself to a stranger, reserving 
to himself the exclusive right of taking advantage of him. They 
are shrewd and intelligent, and this compensates in some degree 
for their extortion, as they possess consiclerable information, which 
they are very willing to impart, and are very useful to a visitor 
whon walking abroad, by keeping off the crowd, or ag sm 

Garin, or, as it is now styled, Bander-'’ Abbas, to 
have been a town of little importance until 16@@, when Shih 
“Abbiis, assisted by the English, droye the Portuguese from the 
island of Hormuz, and transferred its commerce to eres: 
Hore, instead of being carried in ships to Basrah and the ern, 

ports of the Gulf, a considerable portion of the imports from 

ndia and Africa were,landed, and transported by means of cara- 
vans to the interior parts of Persia and the adjacent countries; 
so that Gamran became for a time the emporium of Persia, 

The English, Dutch, and French had factories here, Mer- 
chants from all parts resorted to it, and it seemed destined to 








"Abbis's Port—moro correetly, Bander-"Abbisl, 
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attain the former opulence and splendour of Hormuz; but its 
commercial career was far more brief. ‘Toward the close of the 
seventeenth Samal the internal commotions and distracted state 
of Persia freq fit the route for very long periods, 
and the current of the trade became diverted to the northern ports. 
Tt should still, however, be remembered, that this route conducts 
one of the natural passes into the heart of Persia; for when 
ushire,* a few years ago, remained for some time in « disturbed 
state, commerce found its way ngnin into this channel; and, if 
Bushire had not been speedily restored to peace, Bander-"Abbis 
would. very soon have recovered a considerable portion of its 
former im i 
Even at present the trade is not inconsiderable, and it is said to 
be still increasing, In 1827 the Imém of Maskat, to whom the 


peas ent belongs, collected n revenue of from eight to ten 
sana dollars 


Persian carpets, tobacco, and dried fruits, form its exports ; and 
piece goods, Indian cloths, and China-ware, constitute its princi- 
pal imports. The annual importation of these articles at the 
same time was estimated at nearly three lakhs of ui 

‘The town is situated on a slope, which approaches close to the 
sea; the houses are few, and wretchedly constructed, and the 
people are mostly lodged in huts. ‘They are a mixed population, 
composed of Persians, Arabs, Kurds, a few Armenians, and Be- 
dowins. Their number, though constantly fluctuating, may be 
estimated at from four to five thousand. Same portions of the 
English factory-house are still standing; but that erected by the 
Dutch is in better repair, and still serves his highness the Tmam 
of Maskat as a residence during his visits to the port. 

‘The tombs of the former European inhabitants are just without 
the town. In their vicinity there are some tanks, which were ox- 
cavated with extraordinary labour by the Portuguese; the length 
of the most extensive cannot be less than half a mile. These are 
intersected at right angles towards the extremity by two others, so 


that they'assume the shape of a cross. 
Between Gamriin and meer there is little on the sea-coast 
of Persia to attract attention. ‘he range of mountains extending 


from Jebal Shamél, which is distant thirty miles from the sca, gra- 
dually approaches the shore towards the latter port, where they are 
hot more than three milcs distant. T’he maritime plain throngh- 
out the whole distance is low and barren, though not without 
ocngional spote of cultivated ground. Abrenst of Laft, the coast 
is fronted by swamps, thickly covered with mangrove thickets, and 
within this, close to the margin of the sea, stands the small village 
of Khamir. In this vicinity there are mines of sulphur, which 





* Properly Abé-Shehe (Father Town) + Or anjeh and Lang, Nivbp. S80, 
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are extensively worked, and the produce i in Jarge quan? 





tities to Maskat. Berween Khamir and Linjah there are | 
‘small towns, one called Bandar Hallam, containing about thre 


bundred inhabitants, who trade in salt; the other Ki vere 
the Portugueso had formerly a small factory eotablishods 


difficult, it has been sein several of our officers. 
‘Crossing over the maritime plain, which is here not more than 
three miles ‘and a half in breadth, they found at the foot of the 
hills a mineral spring, the waters of which are highly beneficial 
for cutaneous eruptions, a8 well as rheumatism, scurvy, &e 
Of the islands which, besides Hormuz, form the group situnted 
in this part of the Gulf of Persia, that of Kishm is the largest, 
and indeed surpasses in size all the islands of this inland sem, 
Kishm stretches along the Persian shore, from which it is sepa~ 
rated by a channel thirteen miles in (taximum) width, but con~ 
tracting in the middle of its length to three. The channel is 
stuflded with islets, and bears in the new charts the designation of 
Clarence’s Straits. “ 
In its form, Kishm bears a striking eesemblance to a fish, the 
town of the same name being situated nt its head, which faces the 
eastward; Laft and the island of Anjir} te the northward and 
southward of cither fin; and Bisiddh to the westward, ‘at the ox 
tremity of its tail, Tts length is fifiy-four miles, and its width, at 
the broadest part, twenty miles, On the southern side, a ridge of 
hills extends from one extremity to the other, while the i 
space to the northward is occupied by arid plains and 
ravines, ‘The greater part of the surface of the island is sterile, 
and in some places inerusted with a saline efflorescence; but the 
moat striking features in its structure are some singali 
table-hills, whith occupy insulated positions in the plains. 'T! 
are of a circular form, principally composed of sandstone, and are 
broader at the upper part than’ at the hase, Their average 
height i¢ from two hundred to four hundred feet: their surface 
and sides, worn into hollows by the weather, give them the 
pearance of hnving been subjected to the action of 
stream, an illusion still further increased by obscrving the plains 
and the sides of the hills, which, in the form of ‘banks, 
what seem to be the becls of deserted water-courses, In a coun- 





* Or Bisidé, as Niebahe apolis it(p. 329), is probably a corruption of the Portim 





sguese Buxador for Fmbax: 
+ Hinjian. Niebuhr, peii2t © The English.” he says, “call it Angax” No 
doubt the Pemrians vay Angis, and the Arabs Anjir, : 
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where earthquakes are frequent. we might infer, from Uh 
ee Dparneot thei tt eed mm do 
Serger level of Lordi island, and that the plains have sunk in 


Mat Basiddh, in Marche 1 1829, for six hours during the sighs 
successive shocks were felt, ‘The inhabitants were in great al 
and even the cattle evinced symptoms of fear; nothing serious, 
however, occ! 

ote a es pa of the island is the most fertile, and on this 

pulous. The soil consists of a black loam, 

solen'd i2 is aie wheat, barley, yehied melons, grapes, &e.: 
datos are produced in large quantitics: eattle and poultry are also 
reared; but, unless their crops fail them, the inhabitants are in- 
different about disposing of the former, The whole number of 
inhabitants on the island may amount to about five thousand. 
‘They employ themselves in fishing, in cultivating the soil, and in 
making cloth. They reside in villages and hamlets scattered 
along the sea-coast. 

The only towns on “the island are Kishm (the largest), Laft 
(next in importance), and Bisiddh. 

Kishm. The town of this name is situated near the sea at the 
‘eastern point of the island, its site being remarkably well chosen. 
A wall flanked by turrets surrounds it, and affords the inbabitants 
security from robbers or pirates, Some of the houses are large, 
and, for this country, neaily fitted ops the roofs are flat, and the 
Sapa for light are partially filled with curious devices formed 

a fine cement. 





Kishm hns the appearance of having been formerly of greater 
commercial importance than it is at present. Even. when I first 
visited it, in 1881, the béair was sbundently supplied wit voge- 
tables of various kinds, fruits, apples, omegranates from the 
interior of Persia, Very good wine ie every description of 
dried fruit could be then obtained, as well as silk and cotton 
cloths; together with very fine carpets soft as silk, and of the 
richest pattern anddye. These latter we purchased at the rate of 
twenty dollars each; they were six cr seven feet long, by three 
fect broad, At this time, the British force was encamped near 
the town, and the demand was in consequence considerably in- 
creased ; yet the supply was in general fully equal to it. 

Kishan is Fe requenly visited by uative vessels, which touch here 
for wood and water, or to engage pilots for the Kishm channel, 
and,the town has, in consequence, a bustling appearance. A few 

* are constructed here with timber brought from the 
Malabar coast, 





* Cossting-verseln, 
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certain ; for within the Gulf, with the exeeption of Bashire, 
this is only where clothes can be wd well, Some 
Jews also reside here; they are principally goldsmiths, and 
occupy themselves in making rings and bangles far the females, 

Basidéh is scantily supplied with water, The wells dry up in 
April or May ; and the few tanks, which ore similar in construc- 
tion to those of Hormuz,and have, it is supposed, the same origin, 
although kept in repair by the English, do not afford more 
is sufficient for the station, and the ships fill up either on the 
‘opposite coast, or further up the channel. 

Although nothing can excoed in. barrenness the appearance of 
the country in the vicinity of Basidéh, yet there are several 
places, only a few miles distant from it, which often exhibit all 
the verdure of more fertile regions ; such are the plains conti- 
guous to Géri and those near Dastagén. The former cover a 
apace of cight miles in length, and three in width, and contain 
roves of the date-palin, verdant plots of cultivated ground, and, 
after the rains, a luxuriant crop of high grass. 

‘The few productions of this island do not differ from those to 
be found on the main: afew grapes are grown in wells, or the 
vines are ‘ited to climb around the branches of the baninn 
(Sfieus indica} 5m feo mangoe-trees are also found at Di 
but in no other part of the island. Salt as found on the southern 
side, rising up into hills, or formed into caves. _ In the centre of 
‘one of these caverns, about fifty yards im length, and twelve in 
height, flows a stream of water; and from the roof and: sides 
hang stalactites of salt, which are sometimes eighteen or twenty 
inches. in length, The surrounding plains are covered with a 
saline crust, which the natives collect and convey to Dastagin. 
Towards the centre of the island there is an insulated rock abou 
three bundred fect in height, which is steep on every side, and 
seems to have formerly served the purpose of a retreat to some 
hands of pirates or robbers. ‘The summit can only be gained by 
climbing up through o narrow aperture resembling a chimney, 
Some of our officers, who ascended by this way, found at the top 
‘the ruins of several houses and two tanks. 

‘The natives havea tradition, that this singular spot was formerly: 

possession of by the crew of a Portuguese ship wrecked on 
the island, who for # long time resisted the attempts of the inha- 
bitants to destroy them. 

Sandstone elie the predominant rock on the island. On 
many of the arid plains in the centre of Kishm are found fragments 
‘of mica, varying in size from three or four inches to even a foot 
axjuare. 

Good hunting is obtained in several parts, and a small and 
very beautiful description of amelope is found during the day an 
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of islets. These islots are covered with a dense thicket of man- 
2a oh adel SA Ree Moe inn country so 
estituto of vegetation, presents a refreshing and pleasing effect. 
_ Daring our stay amidst these islets we were aj sive, fro! 
the close nature of the woods, and the thick which we ob- 

hovering over them, ee ee that severe: 


ieee would have prevailed amongst us; but, notwithstandi 
that we were three weeks engaged in surreying this part of ie 
chanel, suffering much, though in the winter season, from ex- 
posure and fatigue, we had not a'single case of fever. 

opel Laft the forest disappears, but far about sixteen miles 
the al continues equally intricate; from this paint it runs 
along the Kishm shore, and eventually opens out into the Gulf of 
‘Hormuz, where all is clear. 

_ There is a point of some interest connected with the set and 
direction of the tide in this channel; the flood enters at both 
‘extremities of the channel, and meets at Laft, where the rise and 
fall is about fourteen fect, ‘This affords great facility in navi- 
peice the straits ; for a yesscl quitting the town of Kishm with the 
first of the flood may reach, and start from Laft at high water, 
and have the whole of the ebb tide to carry her to Basidéh. + 

‘The [sland of Anjir is situated on the south side of Kish, 

opposite to the town of Laft, which stands on the northern shore. 
“Tiss island was formerly inhabited, but since the destruction of 
the town by the pirates, it has been deserted. Vessels occasionally 
“aeck shelter here from north-westers. Water also can be pro- 
‘cured from wells and reservoirs situated near the anchorage. 
A ruined mosque, which stands near the site of the former 
town, is still conspicuous. We found its geographical position to 
be, latitude 26° 41’ N,, longitude 55° 56” E. 
_ This island is formed of bare rocks, and has the volcanic ay 
. Vial which is commonly observed in the other islands of this 


About twenty-four miles to the south of Bisidéh there are 
G tminbabiied ‘alands, called the Grew and Lite Tomb.® 
The former is well stocked with antolopes, and much resorted 
to by the officers stationed at Bisidéh, for the purpose of hunt- 
“ing. In the winter months the island is well covered with grass, 
and the water is very good. 
Lirek is the last island to be mentioned. It ies in Intitude 
86° 53 N., longitude 56” 23° E, It is of s volcanic character, 
and in size, as well as in the colouring of its stent, is very similar 
to Dalmah,# one of the islands near the Arabinn coast, called 
by us Maud’s Group. 


* Panb and Fuob Namiyah. Niebubr, p28. NamiyGh or Nimiyéh is a cor 
‘of wom Buropean vr Minds word. 
‘Dilimal: or Zilismoh, * dark.’ 
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A rocky ledge, extending to the average width of 
surrounds Larek; beyond that the water sudden) 
a bottom of rocks and sand to eighteen or twen! 
island hos neither harbour nor any secure 
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extensive fort. live together as one family, and are a 
Sein nadiscarociaees enon Coe tribe (to be 
described hereafter) who reside in the vicinity of Ras Mi 

with whom, and in this theyare singular, thoy maintain a fri 
intercourse. They have a great aversion to mixing with thei 
neighbours, and rarely ever visit the town of Kishm, though 

six miles distant, 

‘hoy subsist on fish and dates. No part of the island is cal 
tivated, and the few cattle they rear, for the sake of their milk, 
partake in general of the same food as their masters. 

“LU shall now conclude this sketch with a brief description af 
the land about Ras Musandam, and of the inhabitants whe are 
found residing on the shores of the doop inlots and coves in its. 
vicinity. 

Ras Musandam lies in latitude 26° 23' N., and Jongitude 56° 
35" E. It forms the outer point of an island bearing the samo 
Bitsy but the trae promontory of the coast is called Riis: 

abr Hindi,* or Ras cl Jebal.f From this the island is sepa- 
rated by a deep and narrow channel. 

‘The Cape is about 200 fect in height, and rises abruptly from, 
the sea. he is composed principally of basalt, which gives it a 
black and gloomy aspect. 

On both sides of this promontory the coast line is indented in 
2 most singular manner into deep coves and inlets, extending as 
far as Rés Sheikh Mas'tid on the western side, and to Ras 
Haffir to the southward. The two most remarkable af these 
inlets are named in the new charts after Mr. Elphinstone and Sir 
J. Malcolm: the former inlet ties on the western side, and runs 
in a most tortuous course for nearly cight miles. At the bottem 
it is separated from Malcolm's inlet, which lies on the oppo 
side of the mtory, by a mountain ridge which ia 500 feet 
high, and difficult to ascend, but only 100 yards broad at the 
summit. 

The depth of water in the coves varies from thirty to forty 








5 1 ighly opal thi uae sigaifion Cope Hind Pao Gabe. 
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: in the centre, shelving towards the rocks on either side 
a bed branching coral and fine sand. The water is ex- 

‘ clear, a ea aa pk ea paca peo 

amongst the Oe ae ee depth close 
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in general, rise p jarly ie sea, 

in height from 200. 800 800 boot 5 they are extremely rugged. 
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2 Oy Naa hills, and likewise the senna 


ry (the fort in latitude 26° 13" N., longitude 56° 
20 E) is the we ly one of these inlets in the vicinity which differs 
sufficiently from the others to merit a separate notice, Nature 
eee this spot, for at the bottom of the bay 
is of considerable extent, which is covered with a 


ue 


leasing effect. 

‘The fort is large, and strongly built of the usual form, with 
turrets at the comer; but itis considerably out of repair, and will 
soon fall into ruin. Good water is s mene, and easily procured ; 
ba tld obtained some cattle <u 5; Sate the natives, 

is in it al ee ance in all the coves: mullet, 
Ey Ea eT 
mon; oysters are found attached to the cliffs, and are very good. 
‘Phe natives procure a beautiful large conch-shell from a great 
and eat its fish when cooked. 
isolated condition of the inhabitants of these hills and 
ces has rendered them remarkable for their primitive state of 
g and poverty, which is, (hearer compensated in a great 
by their love of home, and general contentment. They 
epee, found residing in the litle sandy bays situated 
‘at the extreme end of the inlets, living in smal) stone buts, and 


surrounded by a few palm-trees: they subsist on fish, barley, 
cakes, milk, and dates. They are badly clothed, but their 
dress is not otherwise remarkable, 


‘They profess the Mohammedan religion, and practise its laws 








“Kaggib, i.e Butcher (?), Casal in the charts of the Persian Gulf, 
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XIIT.—Notes upon the Comparative Geography of the Cilician 
cul Syrisn Gates By Wititam Ainsworri, Esq. Read 
April 9, 1838. 


‘Tur Gulf of Iskenderin is nonrly surrounded by mountains. 
‘To the south it is bounded by Rhosus,* which attains an ayer 
elevation of 5000 feet, and’ termiristes rather abruptly in 
Jebel Khesorik and Rés el-Khanzir,t on the sea, scarcely leaving 
room for the passage of an army; but, if this difficulty could have 
been overcome, another presents itselfin the Jebel Miisa, a more 
southerly chain which advances precipitously into the sea, its south 
western base bearing the ruins of Seleucia in Pieria, by the galle~ 
Ties of which it is cut through, 

At the northern foot of Rhosus, an aqueduet of considerable 
Jength and many ruins attest the site of an ancient city, called 
Arsiist by the natives: it is probably the Rhosus of Strabo, 

The chain of Rhosus extends enst a little north to the parallel 
of Iskenderin, where it is separated by 0 pass from the range of 
Amanus, whieh runs from south-west to north-enst. 

* This pass is called the Beilin Pass, It is the only pass com- 
monly practicable from Cilicin into Syria; and near its foot are 
the ruins of Pagrr,§ which, according to Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 751), 
‘overlooked the plain of Antioch, now called El ‘Umk; and on 
the verge of which is Khin Karamar or Palam(it Khiin, a large 
Khan occupied by Ubrihim Pishd’s troops, when he carried this 
‘in his advance into Asia Minor, There ia also in the same 
neighbourhood the ruined castle of a chieftain who levied tribute 
in the mountains. The castle is called Bedri Kafir, whore, 
an arch-enclosed tomb, said to contain the body of the 
Wandit, were offerings of miniature bows and arrows. Near the 
summit level of the pass, but a little to the north-west of the 
erest, is the modern town of Beilin,|) much esteemed for its 
fine air and water. [ts khin was built by Sultén Suleiman, 





* Bhowus. Seo Strabo, xvi, Caxaub. 751; sometimes Rhossus, but the best 
‘MSS. and coins have only ove 5 
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Mhiles from Antioch and as many from Iakondaiu, overlooking the valley (amb) of 
which Tien to thy eat of it.” 
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Stone), 5997. Jebil Kheserik, according to Capt. Beaufort, 
sea; the first cone west of it, by baromeler, way fotad to be S216 feet, and the se~ 
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and ite mosque or jdmi’ by Sultdn Selim. Upwards of 500 feet 
above the town ‘iva longa salle communicating with 
Bayiis, by a road which passes by tho side of the Mount, called 
Beildén. “In this valley are the ruins of a Christian church. 
Between the north-western foot of the Beilin- and the sea 
is a rocky site tig and caves. This is supposed 
By Resnsll to be the site of inndrus. 

Beyond is the almost depopulated Alexandria, Alexandretta, 
Iskendertin, or Scanderoon ; and between itand Myriandrus, the 
ruins of Godfrey of Bouillon's castle and some stone fortifiea- 
tions, which, in the ‘Mecca Itinerary,’ are said to have been 
built by Ibn-Abi Déwud in the timo of the Khaliph Wathik. 
= of Chios and Strabo attribute the foundation of Alex- 

ia to the conqueror of Darius. A traveller of the thirteenth 
century, Willebrand of Oldenburg (Itin, Terr. Sanet. p. 135), 
says that, according to the tradition of the natives, the town was 
built in one day by Alexander for his horse Bucephalus, and that 
he pee its name, z 

Phe bay at Iskenderiin extends still further east than the 
town of the same name to the foot of the mountains, and the 
traveller who eds by land to Béyds must pursue a circular 
direction till he reaches a ruined marble gateway, where the 
mountain acclivity descends with a gentle slope, covered with 
brushwood, into the sea. Over this narrow pass the road is carried 
with care, and, although steep, is paved throughout. This ruined 
gateway, presenting at sea the appearance of two columns, has 
been called by sailors * Jonns* Pillars.” * 

The road, which was formerly carried through the marble 
gateway, has, in its southern continuation, been swept aw: 
the sea; and the present one is carried higher up on the bill-side. 
Both are constructed in a coarse limestone conglomerate. This 
pass, in the « Mecca Itinerary,’ is called Sakél Titan} 

The run conalat aknply of two crumbling wall 13 feet 6 inches. a len 


and 3 fect in thickness, the length of the plinth being 17 feet, ‘The width of 
ate walls was 20 feet. ‘The walls are built 





{ blocks of white and black. ma 
th, and 18 inehes in widths This 

ocke, Niebuht, Kinweir, Drum~ 
mand, and, indoed, it must be observed, by all who travel along thi sroad, 















ta Sec. 
recede from t et 

‘M, Callier thought ‘This is v eral, and 
may apply to the pl a8 well aw to that of the Pinarur. Jt is much 1 





be regretted that 80 long a space of time, now nearly four years, has elapsed sinew 
M, Callers jouuney iu the Yast, befure aiy account of i has berm yubliahed 
Ta No.4 of the Views in Syria and Palestine, published by Fisher aud Co. there 
ina woll-executed sketch of part of this coast j it is taken from immediately south 
of the Sakal ‘Tétin, and ombraces the approsch of Amawue to the shore, the of 
‘and in the distance the tise of the county towards the Pinarus, 
‘Weurd-cateher.” (Turk,) 
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yond the peclagee ae ae begins to 
bs lire aa lays Turkish ae calle Sites upon 

a hill about 300 fret high, which commands the pass,— 
but the fort is now dismantled. 

Half a mile beyond, is a stone wall, which crosses the plain 
from the mountains to the sea, where it terminates in a tower; 
and « short distance beyond this wall, is a river about forty feet 
im width. Following the river up to the point where it issues 
from the mountains, a distance of nearly two miles, more ruins 
are met with, and also traces of a double wall, between which the 
‘river |. Above is a steep and remarkable (ans (Boghrés 
Beli).+ There is also at this point a pretty village, which is 
called Morkez, and a little beyond the village, abundant springs 
issue and give birth to another river, which loses itself in the sea 
about three miles to the north of the former. The inhabitants 
called the rivulet which comes from the mountains Merkex-siti. 
Tt is the ancient Kersus. Between it and the more northerly 
river there is a small pile of ruins, which appear to be a mass of 
Roman brickwork. 

Between the Kersus and Béyds, or Piyés, two headlands ad- 
‘vance into the sea, known as Riis Bays and Eski Ras Bayas. 
Beyond the most northerly is « little gulf with « few feet of water 
only, in which are the remains of a pier and tower: close by, is a 
small village, and, inthe plain and commanding the harbour, a 
modern castellated building. 

The Public buildings belonging to the town of Béyis lie due 
south of the castle, half a mile across the plain. They are 





and considerable beauty and solidity, The houses are all de- 
stroyed. A mile to the siorth-east there is a village with a 
governor and a body of soldiers placed in a secluded position 
near the entrances of a transyerse valley, which bas an opening 
into the chain of Amanus, and affords a summer pass over the 


-Zideh, 
one of the viziers of Sultén Suleimin. There can be no doubt 
that Biyis is the Baim of the Romans, a favourite bathing-place. 

supposed it to be Issusand its riverthe Pinarus, and Mr, 

‘Williams identifies it with Myriandrus. ‘The shore is high and 
dry, the vegetation truly beautiful, and the scenery magnificent. 

Tiiero, ate two villages between Béyés and the Lastia,—the 


mountains. 
‘The public buildings of Bays were erected by Sakuli-Mo- 
Iammed Péshi, known by the name of Ibribim 





= Centre,” (Arab.) La mele) 
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most southerly Yisler,* the northera Kéi Chai or “ village- 
stream,”} 


The Pinarus or Issus flows between the latter and the village 
of Urzin or Urtsuli: it is called the Delf Chai or Mad River, 
and, at the time w dit (January, 1856), was about forty- 
five feet wide, on a stony bed; it comes from the Amanus, 
flowing across the plain in a direction a little south of west. 

The plain to the south of Deli Chéi is about seven miles 
wide; and around the villages and near the sea it is much culti- 
yated and diversified by orange and lemon groves. It is crossed 
hy the stony beds of several mountain torrents, and a considerable 
brook runs through Koi Chai. 

North of Deli Chai the country begins to rise. The plain is 
uncultivated, but everywhere covered with green sward, and 
nerally with shrubs: toward the higher part it is Pecmesathey 
ravines. The valley of the river penetrates to some depth into 
the hills, and to this paint the Amanus preserves its direction of 
S.W, and N-E,, gradually receding more and more from the 
shore; but here the base of the mountains adyances farther 10 
the westward into the plain, 

At this point the gulf bends round to the west, leaving at its 
north-eastern point a low plain which is bordered t the north by 
nearly insulated hills of no great height, and which themselves are 
separated from the Amanus by a valley which is prolonged. to 
the north-east to some distance, until closed up by hills, which 
stretch along the foot of the mountain-chain. 

On the western side of this valley, at the foot of a hill, and 
about seven miles from the sea, are the ruins of n considerable 
town, in which many public buildings may still be traced, and 
where an acropolis ad aqueduct still exist in some perfection. 
This is [eee the town of Nicopolis, which, according to Ste 

hanus Byzantinus, was first called Issus by the Macedonians, in 

mour of the victory gained there; but two much better autho 
rities, Strabo and Ptolemy, speak of Issus and Nicopolis as two 
distinct places, 

‘To the west the plain begins to narrow: near to the sea, south 
of Jasns, is # fell or mound, called Kari-Kaya,t composed of black 
lava-pebbles, and having ruins of lava-walls upon the summit. 
About four miles to the west of this dell a river traverses the plain. 
Iv is called the Birndz Si, and is crossed by abridge. ‘The plain 
is here covered by a sand-flood, and is not above two miles in 


© Probably Géaler. “ Kyes or springs. 
} Near Yosler are sone extensive indleations of ruins whi 
scuppened to belong to Esvus if Arcing had not descritwd Datius as alvancing, aftoe 
« tmurehing upon Tssus, meat day to Binary. If asus. and Nicopolis were two die 
inet places, ono’of them remaius ta be discovered, 
1" Black-avek,"” (Lurk) 
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width, being bounded to the north by a range of low sandstone 
Kills. Ruined arches are seen peeping in two or three places ont 
of the sands. They are constructed of tile-bricks. 

"The hilly country is goon united with the sea by Joftier mounds 
‘6f Plutonic rocks, and the direction of the shore changes to the 
south-west. 

Tn this plain, thus enclosed botween hills and the sea, aro 
ruins of former times; a little brook runs through its centre, 
passes by the foot of a round ‘tell, in part artificial, having the 
remains of fortifications on its top; remnants of forts and arches 
occur in the plain around. These ruins, belonging probably to 
the Castabalum of the Romans, are designated in the ‘Mecca 
Itinerary’ as 'Uzeir (Esdras), otherwise called Matakb. 

To the north, a pass through the sandstone range is guarded by 
a gateway and tower of tile-brick ; ruins of « peculiar character, 
consisting of two masses of an imperfect obelisk-like form, baving 
four sides, with re-entering angles at each corner, and slightly ta 
peting towards the summit. A building inthe same style occupied 
the other side of the pass; and the two appenr to have been ¢on- 
nected by a limestone wall. The pass here was upwards of 500 
feotinwidth. To the north-west, the great Constantinopolitan road 
follows the direction of the rivulet through a valley where the 
sandstone chnin bends round to meet the higher hills of Plutonic 
formation. Half-way up this pass, about 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, and where tho pass is scarcely 500 feat in width, is an 
arch of elaborate workmanship ; polygonal stones fitting with 
great nicoty, arranged in courses and of the same height, and 
rather noble dimensions, built of limestone nnd flanked by walls 
of angular masses of Java, closely fitted, and of the third era of 
c ian architecture, according to the divisions made by Mr, 
Hamilton, and as in Argolis and other Phocian and Bowtian 
cities, The remains of a causeway aro also still in oxistence, 
These gates are called Kark Kapt (or black gate), Timar Kapii, 
or Demir Kapii (or the iron gate), in the ‘ Mecea Itinerary,” The 
country was examined on two different occasions from these gates 
to the south-west to “Ayais, and to the north-west by Kurd Kalakt 
(Pordequeia) to Missisah (Mopsuestia), where other ruins occur 
to throw light upon the character of those observed surrounding 
the gulf of Issus from point Ris cl Khanzfr to the mouth of the 
Pyramus. 

In discussing the questions of historical geography connected 
with the country we have just described, one of the most imme- 
diate causes of error has been a passage of Strabo (xiv. Ca- 
saub. p. 676), in which he says, “after Mallus (Mopsuestia), 








* Archmolngia, vol. xvi. + * Wolt’s ear, (Turk), 
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‘), s small town with a road-stead; then the 
Amanian gates with an anchoring station.”" The Armanian gates 
may either apply to the Beilin: to the gates of Kersus, or to 
the marble gateway of Sakél Titin, both near Iskenderiin ; but 


Pagne is situated on the road which, aay 
Amanus, leads from the Amanian gates into Syria,” that one 
the last two is meant. “ After yc, Issus,” continues Strabo, 
ea . 676) “a small town with an anchoring station, and 
Phaarus* where the battle was fought between Alexander 
and Darius, and the gulf called Issic. On it (the are the 
cities Rhosus and Myriandrus, and Alexandria, ‘icopolis, 
i jace called ‘the Gates,” the boundary 
Cilicians.”” ‘The gates referred to in 


Pwlemy's ‘iption of the soa-coast is,— In Cilicia, the 
yinus (Tirsix River), the Sarus (Saihdn), the Pyramus 
faihin), Mallus (Misis), the village Serrepolis ant 

Sere (Alyés), and Issus. Inland the Armenian gates” (Bal 
Bughés pass in Taurus from Adanah to Kéniyeh). « In Syria 
after Issus and the Cilician gates (Sakél Titdn), Alexandri 
near Jesus kbaraearaay, Myriandrus, and Rhosus. Inland the 
Syrian gates (Pass of Beilén). Few difficulties nt them- 
selves, where there is an accurate knowledge of the position of 

inces, in assigning the localities of what, in historical geography, 

jas often been confusedly described and variously named. 

It is well known that Cyrus, in the expedition of which so 
aimirable an account has been transmitted to us by Xenophon, 
Jed his army by these passes. According to the narrative of that 
general and historian, | Cyrus marched from the Pyramus (Jaihin) 
in two days’ march, fifteen parasangs, and arrived at Issus, the last 
town of Cilicia, situated near the sea, a large city, rich and well 
situated, whero he staid throe days. “ Hence Cyrus made, in 
one march, five parasangs to the gates of Cilicia and Syrin. 
There were two walls of which the inner, next to Cilicia, was 
‘oceupied by Syennesis with a guard of Cilicians, and the outer, 
next to Syria, was said to be defended by the King’s troops. 
Betwoen these two walls runs a river called Kersus, 100 
feet in breadth. The interval between them was three stadia, 
or 625} yards, through which it was not possible to force a way, 
—the pass being narrow, the walls ped var down to the sea, 

* Pindus in th MS. of Strabo and tho text of Camnbon. ‘This variation from 
‘tho form in Arrian hax been pointed out to the author by Mr. Long, to whora be i 
anxious to express his obligations for several valuable hints and eorreetions. Pina 
14, in Pinchercke's edition of Strabo, is a correction on the authority of Plutarch 
(Vita Alexandti, i. 20) ax well as Arrian, 

+ Xenophon, Anob, Ii. 4, 
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ee a ible rocks abave. Tn both rears stood the gates. 
lence Cyrus proceeded through Syria, © Paresangs in one 
march, to Myriandrus, a city near the sea, inhabited by Pheeni- 
cians, at which, being a trading town, where many ships lay at 
anchor, they continued seven days.” 

The river Kersus corresponds with the Merkez of the present 
day; it traverses ruined walls at its entrance into the plam, but 
now falls into the sea at a short distance from where the walls 
terminate. Rennell supposed a wide space of alluvia to have 
beon deposited at or near this pass, but such is not the case, for 
the walls terminate at the present day in the sea. As the two 
walls were distinguished as outer and iner, and in ¢ Cilicia’ and 
‘Syria,’ the description has reference to ruins observed at about 

a mile to the north, and the walls and ruins which stretch 
from the sen up to the rocks south of the Kersus, 

Tt may be observed, in connexion with this, that, according to 
his historian? “In order to gain this pass, Cyrus sent for his 
ships, that, by landing his heavy armed men both within and 

ut the gates, they might force their passage through the 
Syrian gates {f defended by the enemy.” 

‘The next most important texts are those of the historians of 
Alexander, who also invaded the East by the same road, and 
there met and conquered the Persian king. 

Q. Curtins (iii, 7), who is supposed to have derived his history 
from the memoirs of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, relates that “ Alex- 
ander, having moved, and thrown a bridge across the Pyramus, 
arrived at the city of Mallus:” in two days more he reached 
Castabalum. From this it would appear that Mallus, afterwards 
Mopsuestia, was the present Missisah. Castabalum appears to 
have been at or beyond the Kirt Kapa. There he met Parmenio, 
who had been sent forward to examine the road Gans the defile 
(Kirt Kapit) which lay botweon thom and Issus. ‘This goneral, 
after having made himself master of the passes, left a sufficient 

ard there, and then captured Issus, whence the barbarians had 

led. He then advanced from Issus, dislodged the enemy who 
oecupied the interior heights (Amanns?), placed there strong 
bodies of troops, and having hurried back, announced his own 
success to the king. From Castabalum, Alexander advanced to 
Tessas, According to Arrian (ii. 6), " before Alexander had quitted 
Mallus, he was informed that Darius, with all his forces, was 
encamped at Sochi. This place is in the Assyrian territory, and 
distant about two days’ march from the Assyrian gates.” The gates 
here alluded to are the in Amanus, which is to the north- 
enst of Issus, The road is still used in going from Bayis to 
Mar’ash, but is not practicable in the winter season, and in the 





© Annby Liv. 5. 
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sufntner could aiily He soto’ the (Parthian) boree, whieh did 
not alone constitute the army of Darius! on Galen 

* Next day," says Atrian, “ Alexonder advanced’ (from) Mal- — 
tus) to meet Darios and his Persians; and after surmounting the 
pass, encamped’ on the second day at Myrindrus” “Phe: 
omission which occurs here of the inarch to Iséus, renders it 
doubifal whether the alluded to means that between Mallos — 
and Tasus (Kari Rapa), or that between Issus and Myriandrus 
(Sukal-titén), but most probably the latter. «wn 

“ By chance,” to continue the narrative of Curtius, “on the 
very same hight Alexander arrived at the pass by which Cilicia” 
is entered” —(This alludes evidently to where Cilicin is entered 
from Syria (Sakal-titan), which is corroborated by the continu- 
ation of the narrative by the same historian) —* and Darius at 
the spot enlled the Amanian gates, Nor did the Persions doubt — 
that the Macedonians had fled, as Issus, captured by them, bad ~ 
been eft unguarded,” No great importance ean be attached to 
the distance of an army's out-post given to Al * 
circumstances of considerable anxiety, if not alarm; but still the — 
distance, if we suppose the Olympic stadium to have been that 
used by the Mfacariis ne t have uniformly found to be the 
case in Babylonia, will amount to about ten miles, which is not” 
very far from what might & priort be supposed to be the position 
of the out-posts of an army occupying the southern bank of the 
Issus. “ Alexander could scarcely believe them, and sent scouts, 
who ascertained the truth; he then ordered his men to prepare 
for battle, and marehed back at twelve o'clock at night. At 
break of day they arrived at the narrow pass which they had” 
Actermined to ovenpy.” 

Arrinn (ii. 7) gives the following account of Alexander's mareh | 
at this interval :—“ Darius crossed the mountain by the pass 
called the Amanian Gates, marched upon Issus, and thus placed 
himself in the rear of Alexander, who was ignorant of his move~ 
ments.—Next day he advanced to the Pinarus. When Alexander 
heard that Darius was in the rear, as he did not think the account 
credible, he embarked some of the accompanying troops on board 
a thirty-oared galley, with orders to examine into the trath of the” 
report. These sailed up in the galley, and as the sea here forms 
a curve or bay, they more easily discovered the Persians encamped, 
and soade their report that Darius was at hand. j 

* Alexander ordered bis troops to refresh themselves, sent a few: 
of the eayalry and archers in the direction of * the gates," in order 
toreconnoitre theroad, and placing himself, as soon as it was night, 
at the head of his army, sel out in order to oceupy *the gates" 
asecond time. About midnight he again made himself master of 
the pass, and after carefully stationing sentinels upon the rocks, 
allowed his army to repose for the remainder of the night.” 
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ibcrogepnt this detail Arrian keeps in excellent pureiateney 
with his first statement, that Alexander went to Myriandrus, an 
that * the gates” which he occupied a second time were those 
whieh occurred between Myriandrus and Issus. The Sékal- 
tiitém was the midnight halt. Had Myriandrus been the it 
Béyfs, as advanced by Mr. Williams,” there would have been no 
neegessity to send a reconnaitring galley, since the army on the 
ridge above Pinarus would have been easily recognisable. ‘There 
are no gates between Diyas and Issus. 

“| With the dawn he descended from the gates along the rond, 
andas Jong as the pass was narrow he led his army in colunns; 
but as tho dofile expanded ™ (which it does considerably about 
four miles beyond) “he regularly formed his column into line, 
tprasing up his heavy-armed troops, successively to occupy 
the vacant space between the main column and the mountain on 
the right, and the sea on the left.” 

‘There is also a subsequent description of the arrangements 
which Alexander made to prevent his right wing from being 
askeashy tin lot. wing, of Detins'e,acoe which nds 
with the condition of the country, the mountains descending 30 
rapidly to the south-west from the valley of the Pinarus, that the 
army which occupied that valley would, in the deploying of the 
line, paeanien to command the extreme wings of the enemy on 

$07 « 

Mr. Williams has objected to these distances as too great; 
although they are the same as those Alexander marched when not 
expecting Darius from Tarsus to Mopsuestin, on account of the 
mountain to be crossed between the Pinaras ond Issus, and 
the gates to be surmounted between Issus and Myriandrus. 
There is some hilly country at Kard Kalak to be crossed, and 
mountain-chain, the pass of which is not however 500 feet 
in beight, and the slope is gentle to the Jebel El-nar, ‘ Moun. 
tain of Light,’ between Missigah and Castabolum ; bat the Kard 
Kapit is not 200 feet, and the Sakiil scarcely 100 feet above the 
Mediterranean.. The points, in historical geography of the 

importance which Mr. Williams advocates are, that Kard 

Kapit was the midnight halt of Alexander. Now Issus is to 

the east of Kard Kapi, and would in that case be before Alex- 

ander, How could Darius by crossing Amanus, then, have 

Maced himself in the rear of the Macedonians? How could he, 

descending to Issus, have been in the rear, for by march- 

ing to the Pinarus, le would have placed himself still farther in 

vance of his enemy, instead of approaching them from the rear, 
as Arzian relates? 

According to Xenophon, the Greeks marched in one day from 


© On the Geography of Ancient Avia, London, (29. 
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\ as ~ + 13... . Unknown, 
el » + 15. . ~ Unknown, 

Doliche . . . 20 . « « Doliche, north of "Aintib, 
a » . Rém-kal'ah, 


Major Rennell, it may be eee in his ‘ Illustrations of the 
‘History of the Expedition of Cyrus," p. $8, et seq., distinguishes, 
edi kis unsal criti engecity, four pases. The first is the Kuli 
Béghaz, whieh he calls the jan pass; the second ix that 
formed by the near appronch of Mount Amanus to the Sinus 
Tssicus, and which he calls the Maritime pass, but very properly 
‘observes that the descriptions of Xenophon and Arrian 
distinct sites, although very near to each other. He considers 
third 





8 having been ignorant of the existence of this pass. The 
is that of Berlina, which he calls the lower or Southern 
Amanus, and the fourth is the Upper or Northern pass of 
rere The only omission here is the pass of Karé Kapi and 
the hills beyond it, so essential to the true understanding of the 
movements of Alexander and his general Parmenio, In the Ap- 
pendix to the same work these gates are, however, alluded to, 
‘without fecling their importance; but he judiciously advances that 
the causeway met near them is the pavement of a street of Casta~ 
Dalam. Indeed the Kard Kapii appears to have been one of the 
of that city; the piers of a gateway in the valley to the east, 
to have marked another; and the arch in the sand hills to have 
formed a third or eastern gateway. 

Colonel Leake (Journal of a Tour, Se. p. 209) being av 
quainted with the Kari Kapiti, and viewing Strabo and Ptolemy 
as caming the same two Pyla or passes, identifies these with 
the Kari Kap, which he calls the Northern or Amanic pass, 
and with the Maritime pass, at or near which Pococke noticed 
the Pillars of Jonas, 

It will be seen, then, that many questions of high interest in 
comparative geography here present themselves within a very small 
extent of territory, and in which one celebrated traveller states 
that he saw neither dofiles nor passes. There are, nevertheless, 
im that circumscribed spot, gates, walls, rivers, and ruins, which 
have almost every one some association of ancient times connected 
with them; and to unravel the importance to be attached to cach 
of these, has been the humble endeavour of the author of this essay. 

It remains only to acknowledge the obligations due to Colonel 
C ;, for the use of the geographical points obtained by Lieu- 
tenant Murphy, R-E., in the ease of Iskenderizn, and 
which have been used in the construction of the accompanying 
sketch map. 
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XILV.— On the Tide, tn the Gi 

and at the Bence or he wae f pga o ith: 
~ By Lieut) Re Exuxnsry, ‘tana i ‘Communicated by 
“the Bombay Geographical Society, L bone 


‘Tne Gulf of Cambay lies between 21° 5! aod eg? aK ‘north Jati- 
a ant. 72° 19’ and 72° 51’ east longitue seventy-two. 
and varies considerably in. ents ia the entrance 
pera ‘aux's Tomb and Gopodi'h Paint it measures thirty-ty 
amiles across, which in.a distance of ten leagues narrows, bet 
Baréch Bar and the island of Perm, to eight amiles; it 
Sire out again to nineteen miles, between the ontrance of t 
hidax River and Bhaunagar on the Kéthwiir const; this space, 
with the exception of three channels, is occupied by extensive 
shoals. The Gulf contracts again to ten miles between G: 
and the western coast, on the same parallel with a remar! 
spit of Inod which bas formed within the Trae cba pea 
banks extend from the shores on either side, which ion * 
channel between them towards the centre of the Gulf from ase 
and a half to four and a half miles wide, 
From the head of the Malacca banks* in lat. 21° 10° Nile 
the parallel of Léhérd, a point on the northern side of the entrance 
of the Narbadd River, in 21° $8’ N., the Gulf is, with the 
tion of the Bhagwé Sands,} clear of ‘shoals, with irregular 
from eight to thirty fathoms; but above this parallel itis fille 
swith extensive shoals and sand-banks, haying several deep channel: 
between them, all of which are liable to shift, particularly Neri 
the rains. These channels all take » northerly direction, and the 
two principal ones unite in 22° 7! N. and 72° 36’ E.,a litle 
eeniain Gg 4 the plan, forming 4 channol three and 4 half miles 
wide, the greatest depth of water in this channel being six fathoms ; 
it takes a north-vasterly direction, runs close past Garten es Creek, 
from which it crosses to the south-eastward, and enters 





iver, 
Another channel extends in a winding direction from the 

Sabarmati River close past the Amli Creek, from whence it 
keeps pretty close to the shore, and joins the main channel in 
about 22° 94' N. below the Bore rocks; in both of these chan- 
nels the flood-tide makes with a bore or wave, caused, wherever 
it is observed in this gulf, by a rapidly flowing tide forced through. 
a narrow obstructed passage, 

F Tievtenaal itbersey, ia addition to his wurvey of the Gulf of Cumbay from 
Di Island, slong the KAthiwsr Const, around the head of the Gulf sal dove 
‘in eastern share se far as Surst, aw lately examined, in detail 
‘shoals, and thereby rendered an important service to hydngraphy.— ihe 

86 called from Bhagwi, a village on the north uk uf a sitll stream called 
th Seok River, which takes lie rie mt Segw4 unl Seba. 
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_. The rivors which empty. themsclyes into this gulf aro the 
Narbadé, Dhédar, and Mabi,* from the eastward; the Sibar- 
from the north; and the Bhddar, or Gomi,from the west- 
: the three latter only can have any effect on the Bore, which, 
in the fine season, is trifling, as the discharge from them is then 
very inconsiderable; for the channel opposite Dehwin, on the 
north bank of the Mihi, is only 300 yards wide, a few inches 
and the stream scarcel, ptible. Again, at the small 
a fnarked ff in the chart, in 29° 24" N., ortho east bank of 
 Sdbarmati River, the channel at low water is only 150 yards 
‘wide, with a mean depth of two feet, and the stream is too weak 
to be nscertained by the log. 

"The tides throughout the Gulf are extremely rapid, and their 
yise and fall very large; the whole coast is low, overflowed for 
some distance inland at high spring-tides, and intersected by 
‘Numerous small creeks and inlets. 

Tis situation being such as to receive the full force of the tide 
‘wave coming from the southward and from Dit Head, the south 

int of the peninsula of Gujerdt, lying between the Gulfs of 

bay and Cutch, along the Kiit’hiwiir const, together with its 
tired shape, will, I think, sufficiently secount forthe strong 
les which are experienced here ; for‘at Perim, twenty-six miles 
from the entrance of the gulf, the stream is forced through a space 
four tinies less than it occupied between Vaux's Tomb and Gop: 
nit’h Point; and again, at G, below the Bore rocks, thirty-two 
miles farther north, it flows into a channel only one-ninth of its 
“original Width, being not quite half of its breadth at Perim; from 
which circumstances the velocity of the tide is not only considera- 
Diy increased as it flows towards the northern parts of the gulf, 
but the water is also forced up to n higher level. 
~The eastern or principal bore rises five miles to the west-south- 
‘Westward of Cambay Creek, and is not perceptible in the neap- 
‘tides without the previous spring-tides have been very high, when 
it may be observed slightly through the quarter. It generally 
‘commences when the springs begin to lift; the wave increasing 
daily in height, as the tides gain strength ; and ivis at its greatest 
height about two days after new and full moon; it also varies 
‘With the night and day tide, because the higher the tide the greater 
is its velocity; and as the two tides differ from #ix to eight feet, 
‘and the flood of both runs the same length of time, the highest 
tide must haye the greatest velocity, and hence the wave of the 
bore will be highest with the greatest tide; the night tide both of 
now and full moon is the highest. 
By a reference to the chart it will be seen that the channel 
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between the Bore rocks and 4 on the eastern sand-bank is quite 
clear, and free from shoals, Tt is four miles and a quarter wide, 
and the greatest six fathoms, where I found the velocity of 
the tide to be as the direction being N.E. and $.W.:— 
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only 550 wide, the 
At is ot this point that 
flood makes, this may be seen running al 
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as 
the high cliffs as far as D, spreading entirely across the 
|, and rushing along with a loud roar. "The small sands 
ich commences at D turns it to the southward of east; 
Cambay Creek it is divided into two 

the most considerable of the two, a 
direction towards the south bank of the 

continues on this side as far as EB, where it crosses to 
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whe following. data show the result of my observations on the 
inary spring-tide on Decomber 24, 1896, between the point 
Cand y Creek; the highest part of the wave being ¢ 
esi sles Naa whch er tema 
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was fect; that of the day tide sixteen feet six inchess 
Woag t ldcronce oie tet sk ache 
‘the first hour the rise of tide was fifteen fect; im the 
second, six fect; and in the third, two feet. 
In the first hour the water rose six feet during the first ton 
sminutes, which will give some idea of the rapidity with which the 


tide rises. 

BL 7, 1837.—Very high spring-tide, nearly up to the 
mark of the tide in the rains; between the point C and Cambay 
‘Creek the highest part of the wave rose six fect, and its velocity 

Knots 


was ten and a quarter, the strength being as follows :— 
a x % mM KY, 
0 20 after 4 6 © 50 after 8 0 
03,46 100 4 7 0 
040 4» 76 120,60 


The flood tide ran three hours and two minutes. The rise and 
fall of the night tide was thirty fect cleven inches, the day tide 
twenty-three feet; the difference being seven feet eleven inches. 

Pr. 1N 
Rise of tide during the firet hour. . .18 4 
Ditto ° second hour. » 8 4 
Ditto ry thirdhour .. 3 6 


‘The ebb tides run steadily, but do not acquire their greatest 
strength until more than half-tide has |. when the high banks 
are uncovered, and the stream is confined to its proper channel. 

Jan. 10, 1837.—Neur the village of Dehwin, on the north bank 
of the Mahi, the highest part of the wave was seven feet, and its 
velocity ten knots, The rise and fall of the night tide was 
twenty-two feet; but by the mark of the tide on the shore, this 
ywas one foot lower than it had been a day or two before, which 
is Wo trifling to have diminished the effect of the Bore, 1 was 
not able to measure the rise of the tide here, baving no conve> 
nient place to erect a seale; it ran only two hours fifty minutes; 
the greatest velocity of the flood was seven knots, and the ebb six 
Knots two furlongs. 

The Western Bore is so nearly similar to that just described, in 
almost every posal: except its direction and effect, that a ver 
few additional remarks wil! be sufficient to point out the small 
difference between the ]d hove been saper- 
fluous had I not found a very great alteration in the banks and 
channel subsequently to my former ee 

1 found that from 700 to 1300 yards of the western shore had 
been washed away through the whole space from I to the cast 
point, which is 1500 yards farther south than its former position ; 
‘the bank all along, being a sandy cliff, continues atill to fall with 
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‘such fp Seosn the cists oF the ls uoldemel it, that, in 
Seca tags ea anal bara eater Creek 
to below that which is now the east pot. ‘Tons of this sandy 
bank are detached from the sliore at one time, and these masses 
continue to fall into the water at different parts in such 
ion, that the report sounds at a distance like heavy artil- 

lery; the top of these cliffs, at two-thirds ebb, being from eighteen 
to twenty feet above the level of the water. 

Again, the high sand-banks to the eastward of the Amli Creek, 
which were only partially covered by the neap tides, have been 

rept ining in 


turns 
close past Amli Creek, where it turns to the N.E., for the 
Sabarmati Ri 


The Bore on this side is now greatly diminished, the cause of 
which will, I think, be eridert, wheh ita considered that for- 
morly, instead of the whole force of the tide setting, as at : 
to the N.E. past the Bore rocks, it took a N.N.W, 
below the above rocks, right into the Western Channel, which is 
ca ate 4 portion of the tide from the main stream, 

1 present the wave of the Bore on this side, as on the other, 
is not perceptible as formerly at the noap tide, but is confined to 
the spri at which time it takes its rise at F where the channel 
is only 150 yards wide, with three feet of water in it; its course ie 
close to the shore as faras B, where it turns, and bas to encounter 
a stream running at the rate of two miles an hour. I found its 
height here increase to four feet. After passing this, the eban= 
nel widens a little, having low sand-banks, which the water 
over, the wave decreasing to one and a half and two feet, and 
continuing at this height past the Aml{ Point, whore it again runs 
close to the steep bank, and inereases to three fect; it thus 
rushes along until it comes near to the Amli Creek, where it has 
to encounter a streain of two knots and a half, and, in consequence 
of the channel's turning, its whole foree is directed to that part of 
the lsigh sand-bank marked 6, where the wave was five foot; after 
passing this, it gradually diminishes to a few inches, for the banks 
are very low and the water so shallow that it can scarcely be 
called @ channel, so that the tide is dot confined, but ows over 
the banks in all directions. It forms again, however, at the en- 
trance of the Sibarmati, where the highest part was two feet: it 
continues its course (from this to one foot and a half) nearly to 
HI, one mile past which it is lessened to a few inches. 

Dee. 9, 1836—Bewween bat Amli Creek and Amli Point, the 
highest part of the wave was five feet, its velocity eight knots and 
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ahalf, The velocity of the flood tide after the Bore had passed 
was as fc : 





o 
oO 
0 
040, 50 
Rise and fall of the night tide, twenty-eight feet ; day tide, 
twenty-one fect two inches; the difference being six fect ten 
inches. The flood ran three hours and five minutes. 
_ The velocity of the wave was ascertained by measuring a dis- 
tance from two to three and a half miles in those parts where the 
wares ran close to the shore, and noting the time it took to go 
from one station to another by a good watch. ‘The height of the 
wave off Cambay, Dehwéin, and the Amli Creek, wasascertnined 
by a pole, having feet narked on it, and in other places by esti- 
mation. The velocity of the flood was measured by the common 
line and glass—the patent log being of no use, from the irre> 
‘ity of the stream, as it would only have given @ mean rate. 

T have given the grontest heights of the wave during each 
spring tide; but this does not continue to be the same throughout 
its course, being affected by several circumstances, which cause it 
to yary at different distances ; for instance, at those points marked: 
in the chart aaa, in the Mibi, and b b, on the western side, 
where the bank is stecp, forming a concave, and the stream is 
‘strong, while the direction of the Bore is towards the steep bank, 

‘wave at these points will be greatly increased, in consequence 
of the force of the tide being directed to one point, as well as by 
a resiriance of the stream. It is at these places that the aa 

juently flows quite perpendicularly, having the appearance of 
a wall, when it eurls an) ai with a thundering: raed 
those paris of its course, where the sand-banks are low on 
both sides, with a strong stream running in the centre (which is 
the case in several parts on both sides), the middle part of the 
Seeiiie i Gardarte and incresbad tn height by the resistance 
of the ebb; while towards cach side, which is out of its mfluence, 
the wave proceeds with undiminished velocity, the whole forming 
in a crescont shape across the channel, 

By the foregoing observations it will be scen that the tide does 
Rot attain it full strength unul forty or filly minutes after it has 
made ; it is until that time very irregular, coming with a sudden 
Durst, with great velocity, and then decreasing again slightly, 
“The tide never attains the same velocity as the wave of 
Bore; why this is the case [ am not able to determine. 

_ Tn February, 1835, in order to try the clfect of the Boro 
bn a large-sized bander boat, and at the same time to ascer- 
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tain the strength of the stream after the wave had passed, at, 
spring tide I anchored the boat balf a mile to the northward of 


what was then the last cape on pebiniep neg ee pe 
it ed a more dangerous experi ici Fj 
al h T anchored in five fi 8, the boat grounded at low= 
water, and was left high and dry. A few hours afterwards, the 


noise of the Bore was heard, when y precaution was immne- 
diately taken for the safety of the boat, wr night was still and 


calm, and its roar, as it Sproat echoing a1 the neigh- 
‘bouring cliffs, was truly awful. It strack the boat, lifted her, and 
threw her violently round on her bilge ; in which position she was 
forced before it, broadside on, for the space of five minutes, the 
grapnel being of no use, for it was carried faster than the boat. T 
fully expected she would go to pieces, so violently was she shaken. 
However, no accident happened ; for, on getting to a hollow in 
the sand-bank, which was quickly filled, she righted, much to 
satisfaction, About twenty minutes after this I hove the log, 
found the stream running seven knots and a half, at which time the 
dont, I think, could not have been driving less than two knots and 
a half per hour, which would make the velocity of the stream ten 
knots. This I did not think too great; for, although calm, the 
water frequently came over the boat's bows, 


Additional Observations on the Remarkable Tides in the Gulf 
Cambay. By Captain Tnomas Bret Jervis, E. 1, C. 
Engineers, F.RS. 


‘Tne situation of this gulf at the extreme north-western limit or 
angle of the Malabar coast, and consequent accumulation of the 
head wave at flood tide, propelled, as it is, through a compara 
tively contracted channel, are the immediate causes of the sin- 
ay influx of the tide described in Lieutenant Ethersey's paper. 

Orinoko, the Indus, and the Ganges, present similar pheno- 
mena, though the height or head with which the bore rushes 
into these rivers is considerably modified by their respective 
situations, and the directions of their principal channels, The 
gulf of Cambay is, in point of fact, the great or common 
outlet of the whole of the waters of Gujarat, which are dis- 
charged by seven principal streams; the Sabarmati, the Mahi, 
the D'bddar, the Nurbhuddé,” and Tapti, and on the Kathi- 
wir coast, the Bhidar or Goma river, and the Gail, which 
are better known as the Dhbdliré and Bhidnuggur rivers, these 


* ‘The orhograpy of Un eames of pcan i na ncording fo the lem atu 
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peae ths gta or towns on their banks where the cotton 
usually take in cargo. The province of Gujarat, as de- 
fined in the geographical distribution of the Moghul empire, 
under the emperor Akbar, comprised the whole of Kathiwir; 
and the Hindds, at an pales date, considered it Meni either 
as constituting part of Saurdshtrd (Strat), or (Gurjara) Gujarat. 
The province, at however, is understood tp comprehend 
those districts only, on either side of the gulf, which are de- 
Coe the civil jurisdiction of Ahme'dabid, Kheérd, Barédé, 
, and Strat, the remainder being distinguished as Kéthi~ 
wir, and under se nore authority. yan restricted meetin 
entire territory of Gujarit is, generall, ‘ing, a comp! 
dead Level ; shalt that the Smartest which pines 
lave in the provinces of Réjpitinab, Malwah, and Khandésh, 
immediately on its frontiers, haye at different periods cut for 
themselves channels, of various breadth, depth, and direction, ac~ 
fing to the force or quantity of the water which has fallen in 
icular seasons during the great periodical rains. Sometimes 
have taken the direction of the main and ordinary channel, 
or, on occasions perbaps, of any unusual and continued fall of rain, 
some new course, according as artificial or local changes may 
have been favourable to such alteration. Such, in short, is the 
‘simple character of this natural drainage of a tract, com) |, in 
most parts of a loose rich alluvial, in all others, a deep, 
sandy, or mixed soil—resting on a remarkable calcareous forma~ 
tion, similar in all respects to that in the plains of Bengal and 
Babér, and which is termed by the natives Kenkar. The Bhé- 
dar and Gajlé rise in the Girnér mountains; the Sibarmati, 
with its tributary streams, the Mbéswa, Watrak, Siri, &c., in 
the A’rawallf hille; the Mahf river, on the eastern face of the 
range, which separates Hindisthdn from Gujarit; the 
Dhidar, Nurbhudda, and Tapu, disemboguing into the gulf north 
of the Malacca banks, effect the entire drainage of the territories 
eta west of the Rajpipli hills. Of all these channels, the 
Nur! and Tapt{ can alone be considered as rivers, in other 
words, channels supplied by springs throughout » considerable 
extent of country, and flowing umnterruptedly during the year 
with greater or less depth and rapidity. The Sabarmati and 
Mahi, which have a considerable breadth and depth from bank 
to bank, with respect to the country they traverse, may rather be 
termed great watercourses or drains, as there are so few springs 
in their whole course, and, indeed, in the entire surface which 
their tributary channels intersect, that they are almost completely 
dried up at intervals within three or four months after the perio- 
dical rains have ceased. 
The obvious consequence of such drainage is to detach an 
re 
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‘enormous quantity of allavium and sand after year, which, 
i Podiallny barter dogs tha swonld Hereateseiaat 
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gull; ae well ae the intermediate channels of these 
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several miles Peri gulf has gradually been formed, and 
main channel of the Sibarmati has also been 
and altered. There is liule reason to doubt that this 
continual accession of mud will still further contract the channel ; 
though artificial aid and rauch science would be estentially neces 
mente recovery of any such iad Sete eee 
A careful cxamimation of the revenue surveys 
Broach and Sirat Collectorates by Colonel Williams. ‘a cn 
‘yast accession of tho richest lands observable om either bank of the 
Nurbhuddi, below Unkidsur, and on the sea-constof Sérat within 
the last two centuries, the period of the latest Moghul assessment, 
would lead us to conclude that a like process had been going amy 
time in that curious tract called the Run, 
many hundred thousand square miles, Although yolcanic agency 
Su of Woe kad ans wb aqua prota, te sqhiting af ie 
|, or, lity, the upli u 
triginal bed of a great ares or inlet of Uieen ite the pro- 
ive deposition of silt, brought down by the streams whick 
themselves into its bed, must have materially assisted such 
pastes, pert fayoured further volcanic agency rae additional 


eaneeR Deas oats 

1 March and April a 1816, I crossed the gulf from per 
Jambisir, and thence to Gégeh or Gégé, and back to Cambay, and 
had an opportunity of witnessing the rushing influx of the bore, 
and 0} ‘ing its direct up the channel for several days 
with great advantage. 1 had a small schooner bel ig to the 
Qe Khéra, Colonel Archibald Robertson, of al tt thisty 
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master of the vestel, invariably took the precantion of selecting 
ie in the direct line of its progress, that is, in the main 
channel, where, he said, there was less danger to be approbended 
than in the neighbourhood of the shores, in consequence of the 
recoil or curl of the tide along shore, and the falling in of the 
loose banks, ‘The bore appeared to set in like a straight wall of 
water with a head of five or six feet, each succeeding wave de- 
creasing more and more, till the whole gulf was reduced to the 
same level with the sea without, We heard it approach several 
minutes before it camo upon us, when we were lairly lifted up, 
and afloat in an instant. The shifting of the sand-banks, the 
gradual filling in of the rivers, and the formation of extensive bars 
at their entrances, render new surveys of the whole wester coast 
continually necessary for the gafety of the nonvigation to forrign 
yessels—but the most important service would be reudered to 
science by an exact registration of the tides, and obseryations of 
the gradual accession of land on the one, or detrition of land on 
the other coast of India ; a service which the East India Company 
alone can originate and execute satisfactorily. 





XV.—Remarks on the supposed Situation of Minoa and Nisaa. 
By Mr. T. Svearr, OLELMLS, Beacon. Communicated by 
Captain Beavront, Royal Navy, F.R.S., Corr. Inst. France, 


‘Tne fortress Minoa of the Megareans, which Thucydides* speaks 
of as an island, und Strabo} as a promontory or peninsula, appears 
to agree with a rocky hill surmounted hy ruined fortress, and 
standing on the margin of the sea south of Megiira, at the distance 
of litle more than a geographic mile; thus agreeing with the 
distance given by Thucydides, who calls it about eight stadia.f 
‘That this bill was once a peninsula, appears evident from the 
beds of two rivers which pass close to its base ; one on each 
. The eastern bed winds round the back of the hill, leaving 
only a narrow neck of elevated ground between it and that on the 
west side: and it is therefore clear, that when these two rivers 
had communication with the sea, the intermediate neck of land, 
with this hill, would have been a peninsula, or promontery. 
‘These two river-beds were once the only outlets of the moun- 
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tain streams which issue from the valleys on the 
Mount Gerancia; for the ancient course of the eastern bed, 
oa now and 


considerable remains of the edifices 
mentioned by Thucydides should now ts Saad een aoe 
such extensi 





‘ial deposit. town, besides the fortress on the hill, 
was here, is evident from the many vestiges thnt arc scen on its 
F dust fon the oetoents CFineyt ie year Tee od) weeny appeat 
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eastern side, between the sea and a low rock which stands in the 
plain a short distance to the northward. Among these remains 
are four small heaps of ruins with massive foundations, in one of 
which there are three broken shafts of small columns erect, and 
wanting apparently only the fourth to complete the original 
number. Probably they were monuments, or daapiat ;* and two 
Greek churches, which are now in ruins, but standing on two 
ancient foundations, will not be unfavourable to the supposition. 
Another church, Agios Nicolaos, which is perfect, also occupies 
the site of an ancient building, but it stands nearer to the sea. 

‘The wall built by Nicias,y the Athenian general, in order to 
ake ingress or egress to or from Minoa by the bridge, was 

thrown up, and it is therefore natural to suppose that it 
‘was not a work in which durability was studied ; and, consequently, 
its entire disappearance does not weaken the conjecture that the 
above-mentioned ruins were those of Niswea, On the other hand, 
the bridge of communication may well be supposed to have been 
of greater strength, and therefore likely to have some part still 
remaining- Now, between the base of the hill on its north side, 
. and the opposite bank of the dry bed of a former river, there are 
three platforms of heavy buildings, one of which lies immediately 
at the foot of the hill, another on the edge of the oj ite bank, 
and the third nearly central; and as the course of that former 
rivor-bed clearly and indisputably passes between them, it is more 
than probable ‘Partie bridge of contmentoltion may be recognised 
in these ruing; the general appearance of which in nowise mili- 
tates against this supposition. 

The extent and number of the ancient remains in this plain 
are, however, too great to be considered as all belonging to Minoa; 
and the forteeseedt hill is equally inconsistent with the idea of the 
whole being Niswa, for no mention is made of its having an 
seropai though such a conspicuous and important a strong-hold 
as this hill could not haye remained unnoticed, A division, 

therefore, of these ruins, appears the only means of determining 
the site of either Minoa or Nisawa; and, in the first place, it may 
‘be assumed as almost conclusive evidence that the fortified hill 
wos Minoa, and that the ruins in the plain are those of Niswa, 
when we state that distinct remains of an ancient mole are to be 
seen extending from the south-eastern end of this bill, and curvi 

to the eastward, so as to have formed a harbour between the hill 
and those ruins; for Surabo expressly says that the port of Nisasa 
wns formed by the island or promontory of Minoa.} 











* Posidonium, Shuey. ty. 118. +t Thueyd. ih 
{ Strabo, fx. 397, 
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alone speaks of the relative magnitude of Minoa, calls it a small 
island, whereas this range of hills is three miles in length, and 
could never have been less a3 an island, for its lowest part, near 
the head of the bay of Tikho, is twenty-five feet above the level of 
the sea; the size of this ridge, therefore, as an island, ia n strong 
objection to the supposition. 

As the places described both before and after Minoa and Niswa 
are found in succession in Strabo's description, it nay pethaps be 
some guide towards fixing their situations to consider them in that 
order. First, Crommyon is described ; then the Skironides rocks; 
next Minoa; afterwards Niswa; the five islands follow; and 
Salamis after them, ‘Ihe promontory af Minoa in that cose 
should be found between the Skironides rocks and Niswa. This, 
then, will also be a good argument against the supposition of the 
Tong range of hills having been Minoa, for Niswa would then 
have been a few stadia nearer the Skironides than to it; and had 
Nisia been so situated, it appears likely that it would haye been 
mentioned before Minoa. Hesides, s/o. suhna xemain' tn any 
part of the range to denote its ever possessing a fortress, the sup- 
position has little to support it. There are, indeed, on each ex- 
tremity, some portions of a modern wall of loose stones, 5 
for defensive works; and also a very perfect wall across the hill, 
from the hay of Tikho to the coast on the opposite side, but this 
was built by the Megareans during the late war, In short, there 
are no ruins of antiquity. 

‘There is yet some difficulty in accounting for the five islands 
which Strabo says are passed in sailing from Nisma towards 
Attica, before arriving at Salamis. The probability is that he 
included the islet which lies close off the south-west extremity of 
Sslamis; but if that should not be admissible, and that we ore 
thereby driven to suppose the above-mentioned long range of 
hills to have been an island when he wrote, then thero is at onee 
an end of the hypothesis that those bills were Minoa; for Minga, 
he says, was a promontory. 








wucydides ia that by Hobbes; Dr. Bloomfield's, 
though his notes aro useful to scholars, does not appear to be equal to Hobbes" in 
fidelity and closenoss to tho original, 
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frozen bed extended: for the first information an this subject we 
are indebted to a merchant of Yakutsk, of the name of Schargin, 
who carried on an experiment for several years for this purpose. 
His object at the beginning was to sink a well, but when 
was no longer any chance of getting water, and he was about to 
discontinue his work, Admiral von Wrangel requested him to go 
‘on until he reached the botiom of the ice: he did this, and k 

a journal of the progress of the work, which he sent to 
admiral, and a communication to the Academy of Sciences re- 
specting it was made by M. von Helmerson. 

The well was sunk to a depth of 54 sashes, or 382 feet, when 
the soi] became so loose that it was impossible to proceed without 
timbering, which had been unnecessary nearer the surface. At 
this depth M. Schargin ascertained the temperature of the earth 





tke ¥ Réaumur, but nearer the surface it had been mach 
er — 
— 6° Réaumur at some feet below the surface, 
— 5}? R, at 17 feet. — 14° R. at 305 feet. 
= 5 19 2 — EF» 850 » 
—P , WM wn — Py 32 4 


Tt is probable on looking at this table that in the last observa~ 
tion a ter dl of cold is assigned to the ground than it 
really has. Besi as the work was carried on in winter as well 
ag summer, and the mouth of the pit was eight feet square, so 
Jorge a yolume of cold air must have penetrated as to chill the 
sides—I am therefore inclined to believe that the freezing point 
must have been reached. The immense thickness of the layer of 
poet ice (which at Yakutsk is not less than 382 feet) proves that 

‘iberia must have been in the same physical condition for a long 
period of years as it is at present. 

Tt is impossible to determine accurately, in the present state of 
our information on this subject, what is the boundary of this Inyer 
of ground ice; we only know enough to say that it extends over 
an immense tract of country. Humboldt found the soil frozen at 
a depth of six feet at Bogoslovsk, in 59° 44° N. lat, near the 
‘Uralian chain. Near Beresov, Erman found the temperature of 
the soil, at a depth of twenty-three English fect, to be + 1°; but 
in 1821 a dead body was found which had been buried upwards 
of ninety-two years in a bed of ground ice, and which showed no 
Great decomposition. It has long been known that the soil at 
Obdorsk, « town situated some degrees further north, is always 
frozen, ‘There is no ive at Tobolsk, but the further we proceed 
to the cast the more the direction of the ice is to the south. 
Georgi found it on the banks of Lake Baikal, which, however, is 
in a mountainous » and it is said to be found east at Nort- 
chinsk, on the banks of the river Avgan, but here also in an ele- 
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vated tract of country. No ice is found at Okhotsk, and the soil 
is in general warmer on the shores of the Pacific. 

‘The ice, of course, melts more or less every summer, in pro- 


depth of 2} to 28 feet, ond it may be truc that the soil om 
coasts of the Tey Sea, at the mouths of the rivers Obi and Yenisel, 
is sometimes free from ice to more than a foot in depth, and the 


surface is covered with vegetation. 
Thave no doubt that the Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burgh will repeat the measurements of at the different 


depths ia a better ‘mannee nil on better principles 


could adopt, 
which the heat penetrates at Yakutsk as well as in other places, 
and also the extent of the ground ice. 

It would be very desirable, also, that the Geographical Society 
of London should collect information respecting the extent of the 
Jayer of ground ice in North America, the thickness it attains, and 
how much of it disa) articularly in those countries over 
which the factories of the Hissaa's Bay Company extend. 


As'connected with the same subject, the following extract from 
a letter of Prof, Avorpn Enman, dated Berlin, March 5, 1838, 
is subjoined ;— 





Permit, me to draw your attention to the observations I have made an 


tern 
then a depth of 50 feet, and in phinging my thermometers into the clods 
of earth which were dug: Seioee fang Ca uate hen iy 
from the influence of temperature, they constantly * 
—6° of Réaumur. 
“ The latitude of the place, however, is only 62° 1}' N., according to 
result of all my observations ; » mean temperature, therefore, even 
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Tower than that which Mr, Scoresby aasigna to the north piers or 
might well surprise me watil T seen it peciesty established by ob= 
servations on the tempernture of the nir which were made during several 
consecutive years, and with thermometers compared with my own. 

“Tf enclose the observations taken three times a day for the yoar 1827. 
whence it results that the mean temperature of the atmosphere at Ya 
kotsk is—5°. 9 Réaumur, which agrees very well with the temperature 
which I had found near the surface of the ground, 

“T may remark that I have selected a temperate winter, for in 1828 
the cold in the month of January was much more severe, us the meun of 
the observation then gave 

ALG ALM. vat. 9 pat. 


January, 1838 —38°.3 35°. —37° 
and the mercury did not thaw for free months together: in ordinary 
years it is only solid for two months. 

“ Now the mean temperature of Yukutsk being — 6°, it follows neces~ 
sarily that if we dig deeper into the earth we must not expect to find 
the ground thawed till the increment of heat due to the approach 
towards the centre should amount to 6° of Réaumur. 

“The data which we hitherto creed on the increase of the 
internal hent of the globe, and Shehibetg been collected together 
Mr. Delabeche in his excellent treatise on Geognoey, indicated from 
to 100 French feet for an increawe of 1° of Réaumur; [did not there- 
fore expect to find the ground thawed at Yakutsk until at a depth of 
from 500 to 600 French feet (see p. 251 of vol. ii.), and if the actual 
fact of thaw at the depth of 400 fect has surprised me, it is ouly 
because it ow occurred foo soon; and thut it thereby indicates for the 
sirata that compose the ground at Yukuiak a greater faculty for conducting 

‘than is possessed by the strata hitherto examined in Europe.” 








XVII.—An Account of the Recent Arctic Discoveries by Messrs. 
Dease and T. Stcvsox. Communicated by J. H: Peuty, 
Esq., Governor of the Hudson's Bay Company. 


(Just half a century hus clapsed since Alexander Mackenzie, in 1789, 
first descended the grent river which so justly betrs his name, and 
reached the waters of the Polar Sea, ‘Thirty-seven yoars later, in 1826, 
Franklin and Back followed Mackenzie's course to the mouth of the 
sue river, and consted 370 miles to the westward, tracing the northern 
shore of America till within 160 miles of Point Barrow, which was 
reached from the westward by Mr, Elson, Master of H.M.S. Bloeeom, 
only four days afler Franklin was obliged to return. intermediate 

ion has remained a blank ou our maps till the lust few days haye 
ight us the gratifying intelligence of an expslition headed by Messrs, 









Dease and Simpeon, two enterprising officers in the Hudson's Bay 
Pica oar erVICe, aring succesefully traced the unexplored. country 
between Point Barrow and Franklin's farthest; and thus « continuous 


Tine of 60 degrecs in extent, of the northern coast of America, from Point 
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throughout the voyage, and employed our vocabularies to the best 
of our ability, and to their frit is rise, to explain the friendly 
feeling of the whites towards ete wba: Being « lively and com- 
municative people, we in the course of the season acquired some 
facility in our intercourse with them, and when words lailed, signs 
supplied their place, so that we seldom experienced much diffi- 
ity in making ourselves understood, or in comprehending thoir 
meaning. When indulged, however, they always became daring 
and excessively troublesome, and they were ever on the look-out 
for plunder. On this first mecting they made several unsue- 
« attempts in that way, and it was no easy matter to 
induce them to return to their camp, after we bad finished our 
business with them, ‘They said they wished to accompany us to 
our encampment, where they would have soon been joi 
fresh parties, and we bad a shoal and dangerous navigation before 
ue that night. We therefore peremptorily ordered them back ; 
but it was not until we fired « ball over their Leads that they put 
about and paddled off. A storm soon after arose, but we made 
the land in safety the following morning at Shingle Point, in lat. 
69", where we were detained until the 11th. 1@ thermometer 
had already fallen to 48° (Fahr.), being 30° lower than on the 
evening we left the Mackenzie River, and, instead of the bright 
and beautiful weather we enjoyed in our descent of that le 
stream, we were now doomed to travel in cold dense fogs, which en+ 
veloped us during nearly the whole of our progress along the const. 
But although they perplexed and retarded us, we never allowed 
them to arrest our course, nor did we ever throughout the 
encamp but when compelled to do so by ice or contrary wi 
to which line of conduct may, under Providence, be ascribed the 
early and successful accomplishment of our undertaking. In the 
afternoon of the 11th July we reached Point Key, where we were 
detained by a compact body of ice occupying Phillip's Bay until 
the 14th. There we were visited by another party of Esquimans, 
whose tents were pitched at no great distance from us. They 
live in the country bordering on Babbage River, and informed us 
that, except when flooded by the melting of the mountain snows, 
it is an insignificant stream, not fifty yards in breadth: of this we 
hhad ocular proof in a clear day on our return. A handsome flora 
was collected in this neighbourhood. Having found a passage 
h the ieo in Phillip's Bay, we reached Herschel Island the 
‘same evening (14th July), and intercourse with other parties 
of the natiyes, who were pretty numerous along this part of the 
coast. We found on the island the skull of a whale eight feet in 
breadth ; and whalebone is everywhere an article in extensive use 
among the natives, especially for the making of their nets and 
the fastenings of their sledges. We continued our route before 
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the rocky mountains to the westward of the Romanzoff chain, and 
not seen by Sir John Franklin, but, boing within the limit of his 
survey, we called it the “ Franklin Range,” as a just tribute to his 
character and merits. On the 23rd we again set sail, rounded the 
ee of ice, which extended six miles to scaward from Yarborough 

inlet, then, abruptly turning in, we supped near Return Reef, and 
the survey commenced, 

Return Reef is one of a chain of reefs and islets which runs for 
twenty iiles parallel to the coast, at the distance of about halfa 
league, affording water enough within for such light craft as ours. 
The mainland is very low. From “ Point Berens” to “ Cay 
Halkett” (named after two members of your Honourable Board) 
it forms a great bay, fifty miles broad by a third of that depth, 
which in honour of the Deputy-Governor was named © Harrison's 
Bay.” At the botiom of this bay another picturesque branch of 
the Rocky Mountain range—the last seen by us—rears its lofty 
peaks aboye these flat shores: we called them “ Pelly’s Moun- 
tains,” in honour of the Governor of the Company. At their 
base flows a lange river, two miles broad at its mouth, which we 
named after Andrew Colville, Esq. This river freshens the 
water for many miles, and its alluvial deposits have rendered 
Harrison's Bay so shallow, that it was not till after a run of 
twenty-five hours, during which we had repeatedly to stand well 
out to seaward, thet we could effect a landing on a grounded ice- 
berg, nine miles to the south-west of Cape Halkett. A north- 
east gale kept us there the whole of the following day. The 
country extending to the foot of the mountains pea ok con- 
sist of plains covered with short grass and moss, the fayourite 
pasture of the reindeer, of which we saw numerous herds. Ob- 
servations were obtained, determining our position to be in lat. 
70° 43’ N., long, 152° 14 W,; variation of the compass 43° EB. 
Next morning (26th July) the tide rose nearly two feet at six 
4m, and enabled us safely to cross the shoals. At no great dis- 
tance from our encampment we passed the mouth of another |; 
river, one mile broad, whose banks thickly lined with drift 
timber. We named it the Gar im honour of Nicholas 
Garry, Esq. Cape Halkett forms extreme point of a small 
island, separated from the iain shores by a narrow channel too 
shallow for boats, [ts situation was likewise found by observation 
to be in lat. 70° 48’ N., long. 151° 65’ W. Tt appears to be a 
pas of resort to the Esquimaux, for we found a spot where they 

Deen building their baidars last spri We suppose them 
to have been purt of a very large camp, which we sw in the bay 
of Staines River, as we sailed past the cast end of Flaximan Island 
on the 20th July; that this camp consisted of the western traders 
of that tribe on their annual journey to meet their eastern 
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cold, the wild fowl passed in long flights to the westward, and 
there seemed little prospect of our being able to reach Point 
Barrow by water, “ Boat Extreme” is situated in lat. 71° 3’ N., 
» 154° 26" W.; variation of the compass, 42° E. 
nder the above circumstances Mr. Tho 
took to complete the journey on foot, and accordingly started on 


their arms, some ammunition, ee « small oiled can- 
vas canoe for the crossing of rivers, the necessary astronomical in- 
struments, and a few trinkets for the natives, It was one of the 
worst days of the whole season, and the fog was so dense that 
the pedestrians were under the necessity of rigidly following the 
tortuous outline of the coast, which for twenty miles formed a 
sort of irregular inland bay, (being guarded without by a series 
of gravel reefs,) the shore of which was almost on a level with the 
water, and intersected by innumerable salt crocks, through which 
they waded, besides three considerable rivers or inlets, which 
they traversed in their portable canoe. ‘They found at one place 
@ grent many large wooden aledges, joined with whalebone and 
ly shod with horn. Mr. Simpson conjectures that these 
vehiclos wore left there by the western Esquimaux, alrendy 6] 
of, on their eastward journey, to be resumed again on their re- 
tum when winter sets in, The tracks of reindeer were evory- 
where numerous. Next day the weather improved, and at noon 
the latitude 71° 10’ was observed. The land now inclined to the 
south-west, and continued very low, muddy, and, as on the pre~ 
ceding day, abounding in sult’ creeks whose waters were at the 
freezing temperature, The party had proceeded about ten miles 
when to their dismay the const suddenly turned off to the south- 
ward, forming on inlet extending a8 far as the eye could reach ; 
at the same moment they descried, at no great distance, a small 
camp of the western Esquimaux, to which they immodiately 
directed their steps. The men were absent hunting, and the 
women nnd children took to their boats in the greatest alarm, 
Yeaving behind them an infirm man, who was in an agony of fear. 
A few wordsof friendship removed his apprehensions and brought 
Back the fugitives, who were equally surprised and delighted to 
Behold white men. They set before the party fresh reindeer 
meat and seal-oil, and besought them for ee ea 
which men, women, and even children are inordinately L 
Mr. Simpson now determined to adopt a more expeditious mode 
ef travelling, acd upplicd for the Toes of one ef weir “ooiaiska” 
or family canoes, to convey the party to Point Barrow, with which, 
from a chart drawn by ane of the most Bo ee of the women, 
it appeared that thesé people were acquainted. ‘The request was 
ee 


™] 
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Eijdiasts cat not “ Kabloonan.” Before s1 hunters 
arrived, and were likewise gratified with UAC ela buttons, 
and other trifles, Denes Inlet’ is five miles broad at this 
Hater us icone wibarely ae is just visible from 
the other in the clearest weather. It now again blew 
from the north-east, back the cold dense fog, but 
traverse was effected by aid of the compass. The waves ran bi 
and the skin boat surmounted them with a buoyancy which 
that of our boasted north canoes. The party 
‘on the west side of the inlet. The banks there were of frozen 
mud ten or twelve feet bce the country within was perfectly 
flat, abounded in small lakes, and produced a very short grass, 
but nowhere had the thaw trated more than two inches be= 
neath the surface, while under water along the shore the bottom 
was still impenetrabl: frozen. Not a log of wood was to be 
found in this Tand of desolation, but our party followed the ex- 
ee ee eS ee 
dwarf-willow in a little chimney of turf. Next morning (August 
Srd) the fog cleared for a while, but it was still bitterly cold, and 
the swell ree high on the outside of a heavy line of ice whieh 
lay upon the shore. ‘The latter, afer extending five miles 
Hat Goeth neds tasaea of Ue wont rots te whieh the 
Tatitude 72° 13° was observed. From this point the const trended 
ee for ton miles, until the party came to what appeared 
bay, where they stopped for two or three hours to await 
the ispersion of the fog, not knowing which way to steer, In 
[ee te ee rh peal oat that time the wea- 
ther became comparatively fine. The was now ascertained: 
to be only four miles in + the depth at Across WAS 
one fathom and a half an a bottom of sand ; hat of s Inlet 
was afterwards found to be two fathoms, anny Bottoe) being: 
Va eta we between Return Reef and Point Barrow, ex 
les eouth-east from Cape Halkett, where throo 
fat on sand were sounded on our return. After crossing 
“Mackenzie's Bay peers coast aghin trended for eight or nine 
A compact body of ice extended all al 
ton beyood the reach of vision 1 senard; but the carr 
their light yossel within that formidable barrier and made their 
wy ah the narrow channels close to the shore. At mid 
they passed the mouth of a fine river, a quarter 
fide, to which Mr, polite Leki cg. 
Vue,” and jn less than an hour afterwards the rising sun 
‘him with the view of Point Barrow stretching out to the 
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They soon crossed Elson Bay, (which in the perfect calm had 
juired a coating of young ice,) but had no small difficulty in 
‘ing their way through a broad and heavy pock that rested 
upon the shore, On reaching it, and seeing the ocean extending 
away to the southward on the opposite side of the Point, they 
hoisted their flag, and with three cheers took possession of their 
discoveries in his Majesty's name. 

Pokus Ftarrtyric none lam spit commpased Of gravel nud eoatae 
sand, which the pressure of the ice has forced up into numerous 
mounds, that, viewed from a distance, assume the appearance of 
huge boulder rocks. At the spot where the party landed it is 
anly's quarter of a mile across, but is broader towards its termi~ 

‘The first object that presented itself on looking round 
the landing-place was an immense cemetery. The bodies lay 
exposed in the most horrible and disgusting manner, and man 
of them appeared so fresh that some of the men became aieretan 
that the cholera or some other dreadful disease was raging among 
the natives, Two considerable camps of the latter stood at no 
great distance on the Point, but none of the imnates ventured to 
approach till our party first visited them,and with the eust 
expressions of friendship dissipated their apprehensions. A bri 
traffic then commenced, after which the women formed a circle 
and danced to a variety of airs, some of which were pleasing to 
the ear, ‘The whole conduct of these people was friendly in the 
extreme ; they scemed to be well acquainted with the character 
if not the persons of white men, were passionately fond of tobacco, 
and when any of the younger people were too forward, the seniors 
restrained them, using the French phrase “e’est assez,” which, 
like * tawaecab,”’ they must have learned from the Russian traders. 
Tl come the latter “ Noonatagmun,” and a respectable 
Jooking old man readily took charge of a letter addressed by Mr. 
Simpson to them or to any other whites on the western const, con- 
taining a brief notice of the proceedings of the expedition. To 
the northward cnormous icebergs covered the ocean, but on the 
western side there was a fine open channel, which the Exquimaux 
assured the party extended all along to the southward ; and so in- 
viting was the prospect in that direction that, had such been his 
object, Mr. Simpson would not have hesitated 1 moment to pro- 
secute the voyage to Cook's Inlet in his skin canoe. The natives 
isoeran para whales were numerous to the nari beraa EY phe 

int Is were everywhere sporting among the ice, c 

jnimaux were well bape eaiea reindeer skins; the 
amen all used mouth ornaments, and the “tonsure” on the crown 
‘of the head was universal among both men and boys; the women 
‘Lad their chins tattooed, but did not wear the lofty top-knots of 








to be in Jat. 71° 25%’ N.. long. 156° 20! 
closely with the observations of M: \" 
their good-humour 


Extreme, where it would be left for them. Then continu- 
saa rote all ight nica acces th Che 


0 by a light wind and an almost open sea, we 
Sree Serato Gani Ang 2) i acon, zenclie, 
‘¢ then steered across Harrison's Bay: 


good obsorvations to be in lat, 70° 25’ N., long. 148° 25' W. 
‘noon, and, running without intermission beforea fresh breeze, we 
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reached Demarcation Point to breakfast on the 11th. Several 
showers of snow fell during this run, and it was piercingly cold. 
The Romanzoff and British mountains bud assumed the early 
livery of another winter. The ice in Camden Bay was still very 
heavy, but it protected us from the erous swell to which we 
became after passing Barter Island. Soon after leaving 
De Point the ice became so closely wi that we 
could no longer pursue our woy through it, The day 
(August 12) it o a little, and the weather becoming fine 
We put ovt and advanced for a few hours, when the mountainous 
swell and heavy ice obliged us to seck the shore, which we reached 
with some difficulty between Backhouse River and Mount Cony- 
beare. There we were detained until the 15th, The iceber 
which begirt the canst were of great size, and of every imngi 
shape, but from the summit of a hill, six miles inlenstewathan 
unbounded prospect of the blue ocean stretching tothe north. The 
— in the deep valleys among the mountains was luxuriant ; 

erds of reindeer were browsing there, and we procured some 
venison. Inthe night of the 14th the stars and aurom borcalis 
were first visible. ‘The following morning we resumed our route, 
and the weather continuing nearly calm we reached the western 
mouth of the Mackenzie on the 17th, and there encamped. The 
first Eskimaux seen during our return from Boat Extreme were 
at Beaufort Bay, but from thence to the vicinity of the Mackenzie 
we were continually falling in with small parties, many of whom 
we had seen on the outward voyage. We maintained a friendly 
intercourse with them all, and they were bad anxious to know 
whether we were soon to visit them again. The habitations on 
‘Tent Island were abandoned in consequence, we understood, of an 
alarm that the Loucheux meditated o descent to revenge the 
murder of their friends. 

We have but few general remarks to add to the foregoing nar- 
rative. The tides all along the coast were semi-di the 
flood coming from the westward. The rise, however, was 3 strongty 
affected by the winds and ice; and our opportunities of ra 
were but few. At Boat Extreme the average rise was fifteen 
inches ; high water from one and to two o'clock, a.a-and p.m. The 

ly decreased to the eastward, and at Point Kay it was 
only eight or nine inches. That the main sea is Cee! hee me 
gable by ships during the summer months the ling swe! 
Cte Be return, gree emer My ects = 
mountains, furnish tolerable proof. We likewise saw some whales 
on our return, The p: co of east and north-east winds 
during the early part of the summer is a remarkable fact, We 
were indeed favoured by a westerly wind for five days on our 
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Loucheux no vestiges of either moose or reindeer have been seen. 
We reached this place yesterday with half of our summer's stock 
of provisions still forthcoming, and are now awaiting with impa- 
tience the arrival of our outfit and despatches. 

Some Indians from Great Bear Lake have brought us intel- 
ligence of the party sent to establish our winter-quarters, T) 
were stopped in Bear Lake river by ice during the whole 
month ‘of taly, Jost one of their canoes, and it was not till about 
the 6th ultimo that they passed Fort Franklin, after which they 
had the prospect of an unimpeded passage across the lake. ‘The 
continued easterly winds were the cause of this vexatious deten- 
tion, during which the Dogribs kindly supported our people with 
the luce of their nets, 

.—We have this morning received Governor Simpson's 
letter, dated London, 11th November last, and have to eee 
ively acknowledgments to your Honours for the interest you have 
been pleased to express in the success of the expedition, and in 
the welfare of ourselves and party. 

We have duly received the journals of Captain Back’s last ex- 
pedition, and are glad to find that his new undertaking is in no 
‘way to interfere with our original instructions. 

‘our Hononrs may rest assured that our efforts in the cause of 
discovery and science next summer, to the eastward of the Copper- 
mine river, will not be less zealous than they have this season 
been in another field, and we are sanguine in the hope that they 
will be crowned with equal success. 

Our supplies for next season have come to hand. ‘They were 
dclivered in very indifferent order at Portage la Loche, and there 
was a considerable deficiency in the weights of the pemmican; but 
with the quantity saved of this year's stock there will be provision 
enough for next summer's operations, and we have no further 
demands to make upon the Dépét for goods. 

We send two men express to Great Slave Lake with this de~ 
spatch, and to meet the spring packet, the non-arrival of which 
causes us some anxiety; and to-morrow we take our departure for 
winter-quarters, 








We are, &c, 
Perer W. Duase 
Tuomas Simrson 


The Governor, Deputy Governor, 
‘and Committee of the 
Honourable the Hudson's Bay Company, London. 








Heights obtained in Kovtantinah. 297 

‘Rongliah feo 

above the Hem 
The ape Bi ead Bab el W4d, connecting the plateau of 
Kudyat ‘ATL SD me S.W. of centre of 


El Keseah over Wail er-rummel (550 yards E. by Nof entre) 2082 
Coutluencs of Wed r-rummel and the Abii Meredk (one mile 


8. by E. of centre) > 1867 
‘Surface of Wad exr-rammel under the brid 550 le 
B. by N. of centre) Se ee aa 
above the ceuscades 1705 
————— below the cascades and the mills 
(430 yards N.N.W.) . 1548 
a nah ies faschiat wah WAAAY Aas 
(2200 yards W.N.W.) . . . » Me 


‘The mean of several observations gives the latitude of Kostantinah at 
‘The Kasbah, near the north end of the city 36° 21’ 3” North. 
‘The Breach at the south-west angle of the city 36° 20/41" 
‘The fountain at Sidi Mabrike 5 9 86°. 20) 29" oy 

‘The longitude of the Kasbah obtained by the total eclipse of the moon 
on the 13th of October, 1837 = 6° 0' 30” Enat of Greenwich. 





bal .B. As this longitude differs from 25 to 30 miles from all former 
nations of Kostantinah, it is recommended that it should be re- 
ceived with caution; Shaw, who was there in 1726, nssumed the longi- 
tude of Kostantinah at about 6° 30’ East; M. D’Avezac,* in 1836, was 

to ndopt 6° 24/ East. 

may be worthy of remark that Shaw, with his limited meas, fixed 
thelatitade of Kostantinah within one mile of the recent determination 
by M. de Falbe.) 


_ Desidles the above notes, and the account by Sir G. Ts 
n at p. 39 of this volume, Colonel Harding, of the Re 
, has bnd the kindness to communicate to the shee 
the narrative of his Journey from Bénah to Kostantinah in 16! 
which contains much valaable information relative to the country 
at that time, and would certainly have been published in the 
ia ee Journal had not the later route by Sir G. Temple 
the Society at the same moment. 
Colonel Harding's MS. is preserved in the library for refer 
ence, and may be consulted with advantage. 








* La his excellent work tudes de Geographic Critique, p. 58. 
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XIX.— On the Bay of Seal and the Ruin 
‘Pieria. By Liv Cursyey, 
F.RS. Read May 14, 1858. 

‘Tur Bay of Antioch 

tered on every side, with the 

in the distant horizon, is 











stood towards the south side of the bay, until the 
Orontes was seen, fram the topmast-head, wi 


* Atone and # half cable's length fom the beach there are three 


Sas fear fo Geo Taad vd the tou lcod ido, ae ike bon lace 
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| 
ity is the little bay on fissure called Kagab, and three miles 
| nearer to the main-land, that of Karé Mayor} which is rather 
_ larger, and has a good ant off it clase in to the shore ;* the 
_ Feat of the distance along the foot of Mount Cassius being preci- 
| pitous, and for the most part inaccessible, as far as the bench, 
4 aed whieb, the range of Jebel ol 'Akrab rans towards Antioch 
in the previous direction cast by north, with the rich picturesque 
valley of the Orontes at the foot, and the celebrated fountain of 
Daphne onits slope. ‘The bight of the bay forms an almost im= 
perceptible curve. At four miles north by west, half west, from 
the foot of Cassius, is the present estuary of the Orontes; having 
what is called the Custom House about one mile from the bar in 
a strait line east by south, and the ancient port of Antioch about 
a mile further. 
According to the reports of the natives, as well ns the ap 
ance of the marshy ground, the river entered the sea fort by 
a second branch close to the mountain on the south side, whicl 
probably formed the small island we find marked on some older 
maps. Eight miles and a half north by wost, half west, is the 
ether horn of the bay, which is formed by Jebel Mitsa; on the 
base of which opening north-west are the ruins of the well-known 
city built by Seleucus Nicator to celebrate his victory over Anti- 
gvous; but it bas a much deeper interest to the Christian, from 
being the spot where Paul and Barnabas embarked for Cyprus, 
On the eastern side of Jebel Mitsa is the large and scattered 
village of Sweidiynh, situated in a rich picturesque valley filled 
with fruit gardens, chiefly mulberry, io producing a variety of 
good fruits, as well as the finest silk in Syria. Southward from 
the village is the low mountain called Bin-kiliseh,} the sides of 
which are thickly covered with myrtles, interspersed with arbutus, 
On the crest of the hill are the ruing of the convent of St. Symeon 
Stylites. Here is part of a.column of very lange dimensions cut ia 
the solid rock, and clase by are the scattered fragments of the ex- 
tensive convent dedicated to St. Symeon, which was destroyed in 
the sixth century, now almost covered with shrubs. Close at the 
foot of this low mountain, on the south-east side, the Orontes breaks 
through a deep valley, and makes a very winding course both 
above and below. The summit is about five miles from the sea, 
and commands @ beautiful view westwanl, over a very rich plain 
extending to the sea, closed in by Mount Cassius to the south= 
ward, and the Jebel Misa range to the northward; whilst to the 
east is the valley of the Orontes, terminated by the castellated 
hills of Antioch ; the general view being closed to the north-east 








* Am Egyptian sloop of war lay here atone time, and also several small mer 
lets Peoers aig ley on 


‘The and myrtle are particularly lange; and the oran, nee 
Fh tale gan pacaly ot {1060 churehese 
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top of each, are sufficiently distinct, as well as the places where 
the gates bad been suspended between the towers. 

Immediately on passing the gatewny the widens to 
about 100 yards; it takes the direction E. by E. between 
‘two solid walls of masonry for 350 yards, to the entrance of the 

basin, which is now closed by a garden-wall. ‘The port or 
in ia an irregular oval of about 450 yards long by 350 in width 
at the southern extremity, and rather more than 200 at the 
northern, The surrounding wall is formed of large cut stones 
solidly put together, and now rising only about seven feet above 
the mod, which during the lapse of ages has gradually accumu- 
Jated $0 as to cover probably about eight feet above the original 
level. The exterior side of the basin is about one-third of a mile 
from the sea; the interior is close to the foot of the hill. The 
walls of the suburb touch the south-western extremity of the 
basin, and extend §. by E. from thence parallel to the sea for 
three quarters of a mile, when they turn eastward for the same 
ce, flanked at short intervals by square towers. Those 
walls form a triangle, touching the basin at one end, and the walls 
of the principal city at the other, so as to inclose what is described 
by Polybius, and subsequently by Pococke, as the market-place 
and suburbs.* The walls of the interior part of the city Riess 0 
hnye had, as usual in Roman fortresses, a double line of defence, 
sweeping round to the north, where they rest against the bill, 
lich seems to have had a castellated citadel on its summit, On 
the S.E. side of the walls is the Gate of Antioch, adorned with 
pilasters and defended by towers: this entrance must have been 
very ie; near it, and parallel to the walls, ave the remains 
of a double row of marble columns. The space within the walls 
of the town and suburbs, which have a circumference altogether of 
about four miles, is filled with the ruins of houses. A short dis- 
tance from the town, on the east side, are the remains of a large 
amphitheatre tolerably distinct. About fourteen rows of seats may 
be traced in a semicircular form, filling up the whole of the valley 
in which the amphitheatre is placed, with its ere to the west 
commanding a fine view of the bay. To the S.E. behind the 
hill (on which is the amphitheatre) are the remains of two temples; 
the ents of pilasters, shafts, &c., are numerous; one seems 
to have been of the Corinthian order, in good taste, but I could 
‘not make out the plan of either of the buildings, The range of 
hills behind the ruins extends almost two miles, and contains, al 
its sides aswell as in the valleys, numerous excavations, wl 
are almost continuous throughout this distance. Generally speak- 
ing, they form only a single row and of small size, but occasionally 








* Pococke, vol ii. p. 184, 








ase Colonel Gngayxrv-on, the Bay of Antioch, 
there. is a.second line of them, above or below the others, for part 
‘of the distance. . These grottocs (evidently sepulchral) are gene- 


rally of two kinds; the verges bout: tre Ive feet long by, seven 
wide, haying tho front supported by pilasters left in excavating the 
solid rock, and within are three niches for bodies, yiz,, one on cack: 
‘side and one at the back of the same dimensions, viz, two feet 
‘and a half high and the same width, with a raised place leftin the 
niche, of solid stone about four inches high, like a pillow for the 
head to rest_upon:, these niches are sometimes arched, but 


excavation is 100 paces by GO wide aud 25 high im the centre, 
being excavated so as to form an arch springing from, the 
ground onjeach side, that is, without side-walls,. In addition to 
these, sepulctal ‘grottors, of which some hundreds cover the face 
of the hills and all their valleys, there are many sarcophagi setter 
about in every direction, always of good workmanship and 
rably perfects although they have been opened ia almost every 
instance probably in search of snoney. -- 
‘But the most striking part of the interesting remains at Seleucia 
is a very extensive excavation cut through the solid rock from the 
north-eastern extremity of the town, Bie to the sea ;—part of 
which is a deep hollow way, and the remainder segular tunnel 
executed with great skill and considerable labour, 
»_[n following the line from its eastern to its western extremity, 
a Hisauee of 1088 ads, wo, lave, in the first place, « hollow way 
fect long by 22 wide, through compact terdary lime-sione, 
and of Tree ts at the sides, as it ren the bill, Next to 
this we have a regular tunnel, 295 foet by 22 wide, and 24 high. 
Then follows a second hollow way, 204 feet by 22, having on ts 
south side an aqueduct cat in the rock 18 inches wide, which 
takes its departure from the bottom of the passage; and, by conti- 
hung onwards almost level, whilst the excavation itself descends by 
a more rapid slope, it reaches the surface eventually, and is pr | ed 
Srned losupply water to the iowa. Tn this portion of the eut 
Which is 110 feet high, nnd narrowing towards the top, there it a 
Harrow stone stairease from the surface to about 14 feet from the 
bottom ; which probably was the usual water line. The i 
above is well shuded by trees overhanging the aperture, whi 
Rive it a very picturesque effect. The hollow way just mentioned 
is piccettal by a second tunnel 102 feet long by 24 feet G inches 
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wide, and nenrly the same height. After this it again becomes a 
hollow way for 190 feet of the same width, but in some places 
attaining the height of 110 feet, or even more ; and there isa very 
beautiful arched aqueduct passing from one side to the other at a 
height which now is lessened to 40 feet. From the excavation it 
continues a hollow way of 17 feet 6 inches wide and 4] high, for 
750 feet; where are some tombs excavated in the rock at the top, 
and close on the N. side of the aperture ; which continues 125 feet 
farther to an opening in the rock on the S. side of the excavation, 
through which the water seems to have forced itself over a rocky, 
broken, and steep descent directly ito the great basin. Hitherto 
the eut has had the general direction of W. § S., bot it now sweeps 
gadually round to the northward, and after a course of 326 feet, it 
is crossed by an arch bearing some inscriptions searcely to be made 
out, The remainder of the hollow is 427 feot long, 30 feet high, 
and 17 feet wide, still sweeping N. until it terminates abruptly at 
about 30 feet above the level of the sea: the bottom of the rest of 
the excayation is tolerably regular, but in this portion it is im- 
peded by large masses of rock lying across it at intorvals. 
‘The termination is, as has been remarked already, abrupt and 
imperfect ; nor are there any marks of the steps mentioned 
by Polybius, or any other regular communication cither from the 
excavation to the basin or even to its entrance at the piers ; but as 
the rocks are broken away in the latter direction, and as the action 
of the water has carried away evéry thing like art in the former, 
it 18 by no means impossible that there may have been at one time 
a flight of steps from the flood-gate to the hollow way ; and also a 
regular channel ayailable at pleasure, descending from the broken 
rture, so as to give a rush of water to clear out the port. The 
jomans wore not accustomed to leave such works as this must 
aye been in an imperfect state; such a fine basin as the inner 
‘port of Seleucia would naturally receive every kind of attention th 
could bestow upon what was most likely the winter harbour of their 
galleys ; for the piers were so constructed as to form an outer har- 
hour during the summer season. Opinions are divided about the 
object of this great work, Some have thought it was for defence, 
ited that it was a mere road to avoid the hill when passing from 
the sea to the east side of the town, while some fancy it was in- 
tonded expressly to clean out the mouth of the port, As a defensive 
object it must ave been comparatively useless, since the cut or 
ditch may be passed along the hill above the two tunnels, and 
also by means of the bridges; added to which, there is not any 
flanking defence whatever, which seems to be necessary even if it 
were but a road, in which case an casier line could have been 
selected along the foot of the hill directly through the city. Po- 
cocke says it was a water-course, and gives as a proof—the native 
vou, VIN. R 
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XX.—A Sketch of the Progress of Geography ;—and of the 
Labours of the Royal Geographical Society, daring the year 
1837-8. By Captain Washinerox, Royal’ Navy, Secretary. 


Excu year as it passes away contributes its share to the goneral 
stock of geographical knowledge, and is marked by the gradaal 
progress of maritime and inland discovery; por will the 
twelve months yield to any since the establishment of this Society, 
either in the advancement of discovery, or in the importance and 
‘extent of the subjcets of geographical inquiry brought before us. 

Por the moment our attention is arrested by the recent intelli- 
ened of Arctic discovery, and cheerfully do we award to Mesérs. 

Diane and Simvson their full measure of credit for the trinmph 
they have achieved on the northern coast of America. Diseovery 
has in itself a charm that irresistibly attracts attention from all 
minor subjects of geographical research, and lendé us away from 
the slowly acquired. yet important, details that are absolutely 
Toquisite towards obtaining an accurate knowledge of the surface 
‘of the globe which we inhabit. 

Such details most, however, necessarily form the chief subject 
of the following pages; for, although it would Be a far easier and 
far more patter oak, to touch only on the progress of dis 
in the various quarters of the world, this would afford a very 
imperfect report of the works of many laborious men, and would 
entirely omit the account of the advancement of topographical 
Knowledge during the year. 


Europe. 


In Europe, more especially, such a sketch would be nearly 
‘useless, as in this portion of the globe nothing but the most minute 
details can satisfy the demand of the present advanced state of 
science -—itineraries an] route surveys are obsolete, we may hope, 
in nearly every kingdom in Europe, and in many of these an 
fecurate geodetic survey is now in progress. 

To commence, then, with our own country :— 

Baririsn Isues,—In England, four whole sheets (or sixteen 
sheets ns now issued) of the “ Ordnance Map,” extending over 
about $000 square miles, and comprising parts of the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Denbigh, have been finished daring the past 
year, thus completing seventy-five sheets of the 120 of whieh the 
whole map will be composed; the portion published includes all 
the southern and midiand counties, and the greater part of Wales, 
‘The surveys for this map are made on the scale of two inches to 
@ statute mile, and are engraved one-fourth of this size, on the 
scale of one inch to a statute mile, or gyfyy of nature; each whole 

u@ 
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moir of the County of Londonderry (the first of the series) is 
Jost published, giving an account of the natural, artificial; and. 
general state of the county ;'a work which may be taken av’ inodel 
for all deseriptions of counties, and does honour to’ Lieutenant 
Larcom, RE, and to the ‘officers who have! superintended its 
execution. 

A curious statistical map of Treland ‘has ‘also been engraved by 
Mr. Gardner, from a design by Liewtenant Harness) RE. show- 
ing, by a great variety of shade, but without colour, the density 
of Reese in the different parts of the island, 

- ¢ labours of the ase Wtat department, wider the direc- 
tion of Captain Beaufort, RUN, liave kept pace with the land 
survey of the British Isles. 

The surveys of the riyers Thames and Medway having met at 
the Nore Light, Captain’ Bullock ‘has bee employed ‘or the 
sands between that anchorage and Margate: he has found ‘that 
many changes of grent importance have tnken place in their 
shape, extent, and position, of which neither the Trinity House 
nor pilots had any pete ‘We understand that the Hydro- 
graphic Office intends publishing a comparative view of the 
present state of these banks with that shown’ by some charts of 
the last paneer: ‘ m 

nautical survey of the enst coast of England is nearly com- 
leted, and most of it has been published: The Scottish shore 
as also been examined ‘by Captain Slater and’ his assistants as 
far as the gulf of Cromarty, and in no very long’period the whole 
eastern board of the island from Dover to John O'Gruat’s house 
‘will be engraved. “The Orkneys are likewise in ‘the akilfol’and 
industrious hands of Mr. ‘Thomas, R.N., and will, when finished, 
Present the same singular and interesting feature as the beautiful 
chart of the Shetlands, which issued from the Hydrographic Office 
in the course of the past year. 
‘The survey of the North Sea, under sgh Hewett, R'N., 
is one of the most important naval surveys that has been wnder- 
by the Admiralty ; and the most interesting sheet Of it, the 
result of about 100,000 soundings, will be’ speedily: published. 
Many of the old banks liave been found ‘to be! erroncousl {Biot 
and ‘wrongly sounded; while numbers ef new banks, absolutely 
unknown before, have been discovered, and others have been 
doubled in length ; one for instance, the Falls, is ten miles longer 
than it was supposed, and has in ome places not more! than four 
fallinsh Ou ik vibe Water, while its Hege-Tke forioahe Brass 
of all the North Sea hanks—is so narrow, that a veseel might 
well have a deep-water cast before and afer’ créising ity and 
remain ignorant of ite existence. : 
‘The examination of the coast of North Wales, by Licutenant 
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Sheringham, R.N., is completed, and bas shown how mach use 
may be made of Caernarvon Bay as a port of refuge, if the T+ 
aity House could be induced to light the south-west entrance to 
the ‘Strait of Menai. The survey is now continuing between 
Milford Haven and Cardigan Bay in South Wales, which will 
include that so ts group of detached rocks which project 
from St. David's Head, and on which so many vessels have been 
wrecked.* 


‘The survey of the large wstuary of the Solway Firth, three 
fourths filled with shallow sands, and yet possessing channels of 
great value and safety, is nearly concluded; iv has already pro- 
duced a complete revolution in the manner of navigating it, and 
in the disposition of the buoys and beacons, The inhabitants of 
its shores are anxious to improve the approaches by lighthouses 
judiciously placed ; and the residents on the shores of the Clyde 
‘are eagerly looking to the northern progress of this surveying 
party, under Lieutenant Robinson, R.N., in order to develop 
and augment their commercial faciliti 

‘The steam-vessel commanded by Captain Beechey, R.N., was 
appointed to the survey of the Trish Channel too late last year to 
have produced any groat result; but when finished the survey will 
be invaluable to the extensive commerce which frequents this 
channel, by enabling the mariner, who is not too laxy to keep his 
lead going, to find his way without sight of land, sun, or stars, 

‘The coast from Dublin round by the north to Sligo Bay is now 
finished, and most of that part of the survey bas been olready 
published. 

‘The great internal and deep-water lakes of Neagh and Erne 
aro finished, and the surveyors, Lieutenant Wolfe and his assistant, 
are now employed on the navigable lakes Ree and Derg, traversed 
by the Shannon. 

Exact registers of the tides kept at the Porta of London, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol, as well as av all the Royal Dockyards, will 
tag to furnish more accurate date wherewith to elucidate the 
apie tides, The valuable researches of Messrs Whewell 
and Lubbock on this subject, published in tho Philosophical 
‘Transactions, entitle them to the gratitude of all physical geogra- 
phers ; but voyagers and travellers, in whatever part of the mari~ 
time world they may chance to be, can maternally assist these 
eminent men in their researches by accurately registering the 
vimes of nian warer daily, for a whole lunation, and the 
heights if convenient: the former is the principal object. 

Fnaxez.—The great topographical map of France, in 258, 
sheets, on the scale of s5y@y» Of fy of an inch to a geographical 


* The writer is indebled to the Hydrographer to thy Admiralty for much of the 
information, 
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mile, penisting at the Dépét de Ja Guerre, under the direction 
of General Pelet, has 12 sheets during the past year, 
ae of the north-eastern ripen ing 94 sheets already 
lished since the 1833, The secon t of the new 
i Plancipion oh France, by Colonels ,Prissant and 
boeuf, containing the results of the geodetic operations on 
which the s1 is based, is completed, and will form part of the 
eaghth volume of the * Mémorin! du Dépét de Ja Guerre,” The 
Dépotis also occupied with a map of the departinent of the Seine, 
in 9 sheets, on « scale of yyjqy, oF 1py inches to a geographical 
mile; and with a topographical map of Guyenne, in 54 shoots, 
which is nearly finished. 

The Pilote Francais, published under the direction of Adiniral 
Hamelin, Chef du Dépot de la Marine, ably soconded by MM. 
Beantemps-Beaupré and Daussy, containing the survey of all 
the coasts of France, advances rapidly to its termination, ‘This 
noble work, of which that nation may justly boast, begun in 1816, 
will probably be completed during the present year.® The 

de la Marine, besides other works which will be men- 

toned in thoir place, have also published the Voyage of the Thetis 

and ¢, exeeuted in 1825 and 1826, under the orders of 

‘M. de Bougainville, « copy of which, with their accustomed libe~ 

ral they haye presented to the Library of the Geographical 
iety. 


Other valuable publications, by men well known for their geo- 
graphical works, are in progress in Paris, but there is one far 
too im) it to seamen not to claim distinct notice, namely, a 
table of “ Pasitions Géographiques.” by M. Daussy, published an+ 
nvally in the Appendix to the Connaissance des Tems; this is 
revised every year, all recent determinations are added to it, and 
where any discrepancy appears the subject is discussed: that 
the results arrived at moy not be always infallible, and that the 
decisions may be occasionally arbitrary, | does not prevent the work 
being very useful, and we sincerely hope M. Daussy may have 
leisure to comtinue carefully his + attdtions® convinced that a 
more acceptable service to geography cannot be made. 
Swepey avo Nonway.—Besides Colonel Forsell’s map of 
finavia. in eight sheots, we learn that he has constructed a 
‘continuation of iti six shects for the northern part of the country, 
but is not sufficiently satisfied with its accuracy to have it en- 
graved.f In Norway they are now occupied. in surveying the 
coast from Trondheim to the North Cape ; but some time must 
elapse before we can look for a detailed map of this country. 


Neils dos Traraun del Soc de Gtograpi en 1897, pr BM. Noe Doser 
| oat AINE t Col, Forsoll's Lette. 
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‘Geography will probably benefit by the visit to Lapland of M, 
Gaimard and his companions during the present sammer, | — 

‘The Society is indebted to the Foreign Office for an account 
of five Norwegians of Hammerfest, lofy during the winter of 1836 
on one of the * Thousand Isles" near the’ south-eastern’ ex- 
tremity of Spizbergeny affording another proof of the endurance 
of man under cireumstances of no common privation.* wy 

TertaNne—M. Marmicr's Lettres give the necount of the Inte 
expedition to’ this island, and the ninth: /eraison of the 
en Tslandé, by MM. Gaimard and Robort bas just been published, 
at Paris, by the Dépét de In Marind, and libbrally presented to 
th Libtary of tho: Geographical Society. uw 

Brtarwm.—The spirited director of the geographical esta- 
blishment’ at Brassellos ting lately published a geometrical plan of 
the city by MoCrian, in four sheets, on the scale of yko; two 

‘of the map of the énvirons of Brussels, in nine 8 5 
and the first sheet of a cadastral map of Belgium, besides = 
statistical works. et 

Prvsita—Engelhardt’s of Prussia, in twenty-foursheets, 
seems to be the best published; besides this there are wifious 
special maps of portions of this kingdom ona largo seale. Berlin 
may be considered the head-quarters of apy in Germany ; 
its Geographical Society has jost beld its fifth anni + Ritter 
heve owrites his admirable Erd-kunde; Berghaus publishes his 
Annalen's his Atlas von Asien j and in’ the present’ year he’ has 
added a Pliy: Lm ‘Alla’ to his former labours. 

Saxonv.—The it topographical map of this kingdom is 
publishing at Deeeleas under st Ginection oF Colonel Oberreit, 
in twenty sheets, on the scale of jig, or 1-25 inch toa geographical 
mile; it is founded on a survey executed by the engineers between 
1781+1905,! and. gives: the height of. all) plices above thessea, 
Five sheets are already published; the representation of the 
mountains is according to scale, and. the whole is admirably en- 
grived+-the general effeet perhaps is rather too dark. 

‘The Statistical Society of Saxony, under Dr, Schlieben, stendily 
‘continues its labours. 

Hesse Daxrmsravr—Twenty-five sheets of a map! of this 
territory, to be contained in fifty sheets, on the #cale of yiyy\ from 
an accurate survey by Me Von’ Ecktiardt, of Darmstadt, are now 

lished. ‘The mountains are represented according to the plan 
of Major Lehman. 

Fiaxxrorr—A map if the territory of Frankfort and/its im- 
mediate neighbouthood, on the-scale of sh. and based on trigono- 
metrical points, bas just been published by M. Ravensteia; who 
has also completed a portion ot a beautiful model of the environs 

y 7 MB, in Library 
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' of the city and of the Taunas mountains, which accurately repre- 
sents the relief of that picturesque country; itis on the horizontal 
scale of gly. ani that of 5 for the elevation. Z 

It is proposed to: make a model of thie’ Rheinlande from Mainz 
ta Bonn, including the vallies of the Main and Lahn 10 judge 
of it by the ‘specimen, kindly presented by M, Ravensteia to the 
Geographical Soviety, it will be a very valuable work, 

Several communications of nineh interest have been readibefore 
the Geographical Society at Frankfort during: the past! year, of 
which we may notice that on the Bolivian province Gniqultor, by 

| the ident, Dr, Kriegk; onthe great coal fields of England, 
. Meidinger ; and an ethnographicalisketch, of Old Pales- 
tine, by M. Seligmann. Y 1 

Bavew axo Wonremagro.—Twenty-four sheets of the groat 

topographical map of Wurtcmberg, in thitty-¢ight shects, axe 

published ; a map also of this kingdom, and of the duchy of 

» in twelve sheets, on the scale of gus OF about three miles 

to an inch, bas been finished during the past. year by M. Woerl 

“at Freiburg, and liberally presented to the Geographical Society. 

‘The map is remarkable in haying the rivers, roads, and boundaries 

| stamped it in colour, A model, in relief, also, of these 
countries, has been executed by M. C. Rath, at Heilbronn. 

‘/Swirzentaxo—The map of this country by Colonel Dufour, 

\ we learn from M. Chaix, is in progress; 3 also/an orography, or 

‘description and height of mountains, within’ a circuit of twenty- 

fiye leagues around Geneva, MM, Woerl and Héck have also 









» published «map of Switzerland in twenty sheets, on the beale of 


a5 and we! learn that M. von Michaelis is just appointed to 
Survey the eanton of Aargau. 
» Bavania—Eighty shoots of the government topographicalmap 


of this country, 10 be completed. in’ 103. sheets, have: boon: pub- 


) lished. 

Avsrria—The maps of the great government surrey of this 
country, under the direction of Colonel Skribanock, of the Bureau 
Topogriphique, engraved on the scale of sala will consist Of Aus- 
trin (Ober and Nieder) in forty-seven sheets; the Tyrol amd Vo- 
rarlberg, in twenty-four sheets; Salzburg, ke. ii fifteeri sheets ; 

Styria and! Ulyria, in thirty-seven sheets; the first sheets appeared 
in 1811, and about orie-third of the whole are now ymblished ; the 
survey of Moravia is finished, but of Bokemin, Croatia} and Gal- 
icin no survey exists. + 

Hoxeanvi—The first seven sheets of a map of Hungary, 
in nine sheets, by Professor Schedius, at Pesth, are lately pub- 
lished ;  govertiment survey is also commenced. The zapidly- 


© M, Ravenstein’s Letter, f Baton G, Hugel's Letter. 
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increasing communication down the Danube will doubtless s! 
[Boj cee ee pe with this fine country, 08 also . 


states of Servia, Bosnia, 
they of Vak Stopbanowich bas shown to tection ea 


Ta T ange shects of the great Austrian many Ore 
Lombard-Venetian kingdom, in 43 sheets, are publish This — 
map, drawn on the scale of grtsg, and engraved on the scale of 
ectrr, or °83 of an inch to & geographical mile, is constr 
oa 4 grand triangulation, carried oa from a base measured 

on the banks of the Ticino ;—it is engraved in a = 
bold style, and the glaciers are very well represented—the heights 
of the mountains are not generally marked. 

Sarprn1.—Throo volumes of Casali's Dictionary of this mo- 
narchy are finished, comprising the article Casale; and Zuceagm 
Gaels Corografia is not yet carried beyond ‘the kingdom ber 

rdinia.. 

Panma, Pracenzs.—Molossi's Geogreniicel Dictionary Ee 
these Duchies ianearly completed ; an analysis of this work hag 
been kindly presented to the Library of 

sorperponiin Count Griborg af Hemsé, at F 
a ee aca Journal is about to be published 
by oe uexi, aided, it is snid, Lara age Balbi: we trust 
that the authors will not content u ‘ves with reproduci 
articles from other Shenae Journals, but give us an origi- 
nal account of much that Italy possesses of interest to the geo~ 
pher, via. the old mare of the Pizzicagni, at Modena; of Fra 
Kieuro, at V at Venice; of the Postulani, of Benincasa, Ke. &e. 

Toscany- 1's Geographical Dictionary of the Grand 
Duchy has reached the word Livorno. The last fasciculus eon- 
tains an excellent article on the Littorale Toscano. This tract of 
land, about 203. miles in length, from the river Mogra to. the 
torrent of the Chiarone, the limit of the Roman territory, is divided 
into six basins, the three southernmost are usually called the Ma- 
remina; the detailed description of them embraces many points 
of intorest in comparative geography. > 

The Sth part of Count Serristori’s Statistica d'Ttalia gives a 
full account of the statistics of ‘Tuscany; the Gth fasciculus — 
reveals, for the first time, we believe, the statistics of the Ponti- 

ical states. 

Narins.—The survey of this kingdom, the execution of which 
is under the direction of Colonel Visconti, has been connected by 
a careful triangulation with Northern Italy. The drawings are 
made on the scale of gig, and will be published on the scale of sls, 


* Moat und die Monte Lak vb 1837, 
Mei Veter of Const Getberg at emu” 
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or #¢ of an inch to «geographical mile. The survey of the north- 
orn frontier was completed in 1836, and also part of the eastern 
coast, from Ascoli to Otranto. In the mean time a milimry map 
of the kingdom, on a smaller seale, viz. gh, Was begun this spring, 
and will be advanced as fast as is consistent with such worl 

‘The *Annali Civili delle Due Sicilie,” liberally presented by 
Colonel Visconti to the Library of the Society, contain much geo- 
graphical information, with the measurements of many heights of 
mountains, &c.; as also does the * Vinggio alla Meta,’ &ec., by 
Signer Capocei, Director of the Observatory at Cape di Monte, 
to whom and to Colonel Visconti we are indebted for much of 
the above information. 

Gnercu.—The map of Northern Greece, made by the French 

cers prior to the year 1836, is preparing for publication, in 
four aheets, at tho Dépit de ln Grucrro; a fow officers are stil 
employed surveying the country.® A paper on the Minoa of 
Megara, by Mr. Spratt, R.N,, clear up a point of much interest 
in classical geography, and is highly creditable to this young 
officer employed on the survey of the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Turxey.—Weiss's general map of this empire, in twenty-one 
sheets, published in 1829, is the best that exists; portions of the 
country which boye been the seat of war have been mare accu- 
rately examined ; and especially the valuable series of eighty-nine 
astronomical points in Wallachia, Bulgarin, and Roumelia, lately 
determined by officers in the Russian service, Captains Wront- 
schenko, Ortenberg, and Von Essen, and made public in Juno, 
1897 ; | still no complete survey exists, and an intelligent traveller 
may here find sufficient occupation, and even discoveries to make, 
as has Intely been shown by M. Ami Boué in his account of this 
country. 

Russ1a.—Thirty sheets of the great topographical map of this 
vastempire, to be completed in fifty-nine sheets, on the scale of 
giv or about six miles to an inch, are now published. Much 
information relating wo the Ural range is afforded us in the work 
of M. Rose; and we learn that M. Fedorow, the astronomer, 
lately returned to St. Petersburgh, has measured trigonometrically 
several of the peaks in the more northern part of this range, and 
found them w rise between 8000 and 9000 feet above the ‘sca. 
M. Helmersen has also given a description of the Ural Mountains, 
and M. Hamel a note on the level of Moskow, the river Moskwa 
and the Oka, above the sea.f 

Caveasia—aAt the southern extreme of the vast Russian 
empire; on the limits of Europe and Asia, the long contested 








* Notice Anauelle, per M. Noo! Dosvorg 77. 
+ Bulletin de Académie du St. Petersbu pent, 
} Bulletin de VAcatéraie de St, Petersburg, vol, ti. p. 300, 








sheets, of the southern part of the Crimea. 
has inserted aif the Tones tescuucher’ in hs map 9 of the Caucasian 
» Which illustrates the second part of 


bie, 
Fit ay psa has just, published a samch a 


ly : 
M. is de Mont, of Nenfchatel, of his jourm 

the olsun pmcibugl iy meu tay re 
examined both as a geologist and historian, as well as « geographer. 


Asia, 
Tike vant continent ofsAain will fier to travellsraie Sorte Bal 
for geographical research, and throughout the greater ky 


preeasmconaines rhage petri Atlas von Asien, which 
has now reached its fifth part, claims notice as Hho beat marae 
‘Asia in general. 





i reese aac Ey at the north, we have just reanred 

the second volume of M. Erman’s journey, describing bis route 
from Tobolsk, by Irkutsk, Kiakbta, and alcutek, to Okotsk; the 
description of the Lake Baikal, of the valley of the Lena, of thie 
Aldan Mountains, and his remarks on the ongin and manners of 
the inhabitants of the litle known countries of Northern os 
will bo reacl with great interest. 


goslovsk in ‘UN, g:thonoe Shey returned to Te 
sf Bill deca, de Se Botmbung elie po 
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great ate be of Barabitiska to Bernoul, and'the Altai) Mountains, 
Triooe He est peak, Bieluka, we léarn from My Gebler, renches 
11,000 feet above the sea, Proceeding thence to Baty, a Chinese 
military post on the banks of the Irtysh, they returned across the 
lacked Tshim to the southern ringe of the Ural, and thence w 
A on the Caspian Sea. i mloesriics ~Aclayn 
Acconipanying the narrative is an improved: map of part of 
Northern Asis, ‘between tlie limits of 61° and 60? N. lat. and 
$7° and 69° TE. long., on the scale of kg, or two inches’ anda 
quarter to n degree, which forms a valuable nddition to’ the topo- 
I 


sruphy of that region, 
_ M. Baer has communicated to the Society a notice on the 
frozen soil at Yakutsk, whence it aj ‘that the frost’ there 
jetrates to the depth of 380 feet: M. Erman bas corroborated 
his circumstance, and states that the mean temperanire at Yakatsk 
— 6? of Réaumur, even n greater depth of frozen ground 
might have been expected. 
~ Kameratick—A map’ of this remarkable peninsuln, ‘show> 
ing the position and giving the heights of its series of volcanoes 
or sopki, has just been’ completed by’ Mi Erman, © Admiral 
Liitké also, in his excellent reaage autour’ du Monde, bas given 
an account of thirteen, and the heights of many, of these voleanoes: 
he has also determined the chief points of the eastern const of 
Kamchatka, and of the country of the Korinks and the Chuk- 
‘chis, to the north-eastern extremity: of Asin: i 
» Novara Zesrtai—A very excellent report upon) all former 
to these ‘inhospitable shores has been presented. byM. 
Baer to the Academy of Sciences at St, Petersburg," from which we 
Jearn that the‘islands: may be divided in half, longitudinally, and 
the whole of the castern portion must bé erased from our maps. 
M. Baer has himself visited the islands during the past:-summer, 
hag ico prevented any further examiriation of the: northern 


Ores. 

Trnet—Tho journey of Shi fa hian; a Buddhist priest and 
Pilgrim, although made at the close of the fourth century; is too 
remarkable not to be noticed here: The work is entitled Moe 
Kowe Ki, a Ohinese MS., which has been translated by the emi- 
‘ent orientalists Rémusat, Klaproth, and: Landresse, and gives 
‘Whe account of the pilgrimn’s visit to the chief seats of bis religion 
daring a space of fifteen years. “From China Shi fir hian tra 
wélibd to the north-west and west, across the great desert of Shamo 
to the lake Lob; thence to Khoten, and by the Hindi Kash, pro-+ 
bably to Peshawar, across the affluents of the Indus, by Benires 
to Talk, where he embarked for Ceylon’ and Javayand thence 





* Bull. del Acid. de St, Petersburg, vol. ii, p. 138, 
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roturned to his own country. “This work shows that the names of 
Jed throughout India were Sanskrit; that the Pali language, 
immediate derivative, was studied from Ceylon to Khoten ; 
that the Buddhist religion was then floorishing in the great desert 
and course of the Indus; and that in the fourth 
the Hindais made voy in vessels, containing 200 persons, from 
weal ek aa Chige! oh 
‘ach information is contained in the notes of the lenrned com- 
tmentators of this work; and Professor Wilson, from his know- 
uae Of Sanskrit, bas thrown still more light on the subject in bis 
analysis of the work, reall before the Asiatic Society of Tondia! 
Hisve'sra’s.—The travels of Moorcroft and. beck in the 
Himilayan provinces of Hinddstin and the Panjéb, in L&dakh, 
Kashmir, Kabul, ond Bokhird, very ably edited by Profestor 
Wilson, contain a great addition to our Knowledge of this region : 
the work is accompanied by’ a map by Mr, Joho Arrowsmith, 
very carefully compiled from the best sources. ‘The narrative of 
the journey of Victor Jacquemont in Indis. publishing at Paris, 
has reached the 17th Number. The Society is indebted ‘to 
Captain Pemberton for a detailed aecount of the district of Ma~ 
nipdr, on the north-cast frontier of India, accompanied te 
series af maps; the itinerary of two Burmese embassies from Ava 
to Pekin in 1829 and 1893, by Major Burney; and in the west 
of Tadia Captain Waile’s account of the river Sede} from Lud- 
hiyduoh to Mithan’k6t,+ have been published in the admirably 
conducted Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Thirty-six 
sheets of the great trigonometrical map of India, to be completed 
in 180, on the scale of four miles to an inch, are al 
lished, and the survey, under the direction of Colonel 
E.LC. Artillery, is now extending through the country north of 
the river Khrishnah, 
Bomsay.—The Geographical Society at Bombay 
steadily in iis useful task of collecting and printing papers relative 
to Tn many reports of high interest arc contend the two 
published volumes of its proceedings: it has also contributed to 
our Journal during the past year an account of the bore in the 
Galf of Cambay, by Lieutenant Ethersey. ‘This officer, as well 
ae many others of the Indian navy, are employed on the nautical 
survey of the coasts and rivers of the western portion of India, 
‘Tho inission under Captain Burnes will doubtless furnish 
information nécessary to complete the geography of the main 
etrehm of the Indus from Attock to the sea, as well as of tlie 
ddjacent Eyer ‘Phe survey of the mouths of the Tndos 
by Lieutenant Carless, 1.N., begun in 1836, has been continued 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beogal, Nos 66 emi 67. 
+ Ibid, No.63, p, 169, J Report of Bomboy Geogrs 
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iaaing: fie past year: the Kedfwirt branch bas been surveyed 










mouth to its outlet ; the Hnjimri branch was completed 
the year before, and we haye now a trigonometrical survey of all 
the mouths and branches, with a portion of the main rivers 
i tea soot dangerous part of the coast. 

__ The surveys of the coast of Kat'hiwér and Gulf of Cambay 
ave been completed by Lieutenants Whitelock and Ethersey ; 
the examination of the latter has extended as far south as Surat, 
including the mouths of the rivers Sibarmat{, M’bai, Dhandor, 
fe Nechailé, which he has examined as far as the city of B'ha- 







‘To explore the regions west of the Indus an enterprising officer 

from Bhij Kach’h in January, 1837. He crossed the 

‘Thar in an almost direct line to Khairpir, and arrived safely at 

Shikarpir in his progress towards Belickistin, The Thar, it 

is anid, was found is officer to present a less desolate aspect 

than is generally believed. Water was abundant on the line of 

his route, and the country was obseryed to be traversed by ranges 
‘of low bills, composed of sandstone, and thickly wooded,* 

‘The chain of the Maldives has been completely surveyed by 

Captain Moresby, who is now engaged on a similar survey of the 

Chagos Archipelago, This officer will afterwards proceed to the 

= examination of the bank Saya de Matha, situnted about 300 miles 

south-east of the Seychelles; and probably also will sw the 

ot and lithe Basses lying off the south-east point of Ceylon.t 

ile on the subject of Ceylon, we must not omit to notice the 

is of this island by Joad Ribeiro, which has been published 

the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Lisbon by their 

‘indefatigable secretary the Counsellor Macedo, from a rare and 

complete MS. It forms the fifth volume of the collection of 











the interior of Omén have been published during the past year ; 
ond the nnrrative proves even more attmetive than was anticipated 
from the abstract of geographical information yo promptly far- 
nished to our Journal, and therety doubling ita value, We trast 
that some af the officers of the Indian navy now engaged in the 
survey of the southern coast of Arabia will profit by Mr, Well- 
Sted’s example. and endeavour to penetrate into the i ro 
vinees of Hadramaut, Mabrah, &e. Of the survey of the Gulf 
of Akabah, at the head of the Red Sea, we have an excellent me- 
_moir by Lieut. Carless, I.N.; also a fall description of Kishm 
and the islands at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, by Licut. 
‘k, IN. 


~* Report of Bombay Geographical Society, 1897. + Mid. 
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» Persti-The comparative geography of Susiana or Khazis~ 
tin, wm subject which has. been discussed ’Anvillc, Rennell, 
Vincent, Yon: Hummer, and partially by Kinneir, seems toy be 
on the point of being cleared up, by the labours, of the 
epieiestemete terete Rights ceri = 
miki, and, Kernah, were partially examined and much new topos 
graphical information, obtained; but more especially by the xe= 
searches of Major Rawlinson, who, we understand, has devoted: 
some. years to the, elucidation of this difficult. subject—difficulty 
chiefly for-want of correct topographical information. It would 
seem that the canal and river at Shiister baye hitherto been con= 
founded; that, the name Abzil is erroneously applied to the 
Desfil, rivers that the river Shaptir is omitted. in our maps, be- 
sides many other points jin the positive geography of Khuzistia 
‘that wo trust ere lang to see set right. i wae 

‘The Society is indebted to. the kindness af Her Majesty's Ses 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs for the communication of 
Major D'Arcy Todd's two separate routes through the provinces: 
of Tilish, Gildn, and Mézanderén; and to My, Taylor Phoution 
for an account of the rst ascent of the Peak of Demiyend by an 
European, when its height was ascertained barometrically to. be 
14,000 feet above the sea, and 11,000 abore the level of the plain 
of Tebrin. - 

Kurpista’x.—I this country, 0 difficult of access, we have 
Colonel Shiel's journey from ‘Tabriz to, Vin, round the southern 
shores of the Take to Bitlis to Se’rt, then along the western bank: 
of the Tigris to Jezireb, Erbil, and Sulcimdniyeh, during which 
much useful geographical ond other information was obtained. 
Mr. Ainsworth, 00, on his homeward route from Bagdad by Mosiil, 
in the course of the last yoar, visited Nimrad (the Larissa of 
Xenophon), Nineveh, Nisibin in Sinjir, Mardin, and by Diynr 
Bekr reached Constantinople, In this journey he observed. baro- 
metrically, the clevation of the various mountain ranges, and noted 
the dip and succession of their strata. From the expedition 
under Mr, Ainsworth, shortly about to proceed to. Kurdistin, 
we hope to reap a rich hmrvest in comparative and physical geo- 





aa Mixor.—In this classic land of travels we, at length, 
begin to collect accurate geographic information; and Mr. W. 
1. Hamilton im his late journeys throughout the country, from 
Kars and the ruins of Anni on the east, to Smyrna on the west, 
has set.an example, which we trust will be followed by all future 
travellers. By his yarious routes he has connected many import= 
ant places with the north coast; has obtained observations for 
latitude at-more than 40 separate stations; has kept an exnet 
itinerary by which the whole of his journey is being mapped on 
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‘the scale of aminckr to.n ailey hina fixed the site of several anciént 
aa a remains and) ruins which had-egcaped all 
oer travellers; has given the best geological aecutt hitherto fur- 
nishetlof this singularly elevated table-land ;-and, lastly, by awell- 
conducted sories of barometrical observations, he his measured the 
ae above the sea of its various plains and mountain ranges, 
has completed his work by successfully carrying bie barometer 
to the summit of Mount Angwus, and thereby being the first to 
that this: mountain reaches the great elevation of 13,000 feet 
there the sea, Furilier tothe east the astronomical positions de- 
termined by M. Fedorow in Ararat, and) 14 pointe fixed” by 
Captain Birdin of the Russian army in Caucasus and Asia Minor, 
have been examined by M: Struve-and made public’ during the 
“* OF the routes followed by Captam Camille Callier, 
and M, ‘Texier in 1833-4, nothing buv a’ brief outline ‘has yet 
been made public; woleara that the map of the former on the 
seale of zhj) or about eight inches and a half to the degree, has 
boon commonced at Paris} 
© Returning to the west, the survey of the! coast of Anatolia under 
Lieut. Groves, R.N,, assisted by Liont. Brock, will shortly be 
united to thatof Karamanin co tain Beaufort; it is now advaric~ 
fo7 the deep gulfs near Cos, Prallosrieiee and Cnidus, where 
all 





is classic ground, and every day throws fresh light on ancient 

5 their researches also show not only where new marts may 

be opened to European commerce, but new paths for the progress 
of civilization, industry, and knowledge: 

We are indebted to Mr. Brooke tor an account of the little- 
known island and gulf of Symi which he visited in his yacht last 
year, and we learn that this spirited oe is just on the 

int of starting to examine some of the numerous i in the 

jadinn Archipel: 

(GYata.—Thanks 1o the expedition under Colonel Chesney atid 
Mr. Ainsworth, we are here on known ground. In spite of 
climate, delays, and difficulties that would have deterred any but 
such resolute officers and men.as composed this party, materials 
for a correct map of a Jarge portion of Northern Syria have beon 
‘collected ; a line of levels has been carried across from the Medi« 
terranean to the Euphrates; Northora Mesopotamia has been 
explored, and the survey of the great river Euphrates from 
Birehjik to: its outlet in the Persian Gulf, a distance, inclading 
windings, of about 1200 miles, has been effected. We have thus 
@ certain base line extending in a north-west and south-east di- 
rection through 7° of latitude and 12° of longitude, from Isken- 
erin to Basrah, whence all future travellers may confidently take 

* Bulls de (Acad, de St. Petersbung, vols thy ps 219, 
f Notice Ann. pir Mi Noel Deavnjers, y. ¥80, 

Vou. vini. 8 
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their when exploring either to the northward or sonth« 
ward of this line, and remember with rst what_ they owe 





to their countryman Lient. Murphy, of ee 
hone if fall » scree to hs exertion , and cimaley a 
pes summary of the Euphrates Expedition, giving an ouiling of 


‘its most important featares, has been published in bia Journal,* 
while the more detailed narrative of its various incidents is pre- 
paring to meet the anxiety which the publie naturally feels in an 
which was, in many points of view, one of the most 
interesting that ever left the British shores. 
It were hardly necessary to add that the Royal premium «for 
the pramotion ion of geographical science and discovery" has been 
Colonel Chesney, R.A., as leader of this expedition. 
Some valuable notes on the Comparative geography of the Cilician 
and Syrian Gates by Mr. Ainsworth, and a memoir on the Bay 
of Antioch, and on the ruins of Seleucia Pierin by Colonel 
Chesney, clear up many of our former difficulties in reading the 
ancient accounts of the cclebrated battle of Issus. 
Parestine.—A remarkable point in physical geography 
been here brought to light by the praiseworthy researches Me 
G. Moore anid Mr. Beek, who during the spring of the past year 
daminod part of the shores of the Dead Sea, and ci aline of 
soundings across it; in the course of their examination they found, 
hy the temperature of boiling water, that the level of the Sea 
was 500 fect below the level of the Mediterranean, The truth of 
their experiments has been proved by the results obtained baro- 
metrically by Professor Schubert of Munich, who has lately found 
the lake of ‘Tiberias to be 500 feet, and the Dead Sea to be 598 
feet Below the Mediterranean.f This is so remarkable a fact that 
se Rte pe some traveller, supplied with good instruments, will soon, 
alestine to determine the level of this inland sea, and then 
pact the country southward along the valleys of El Gbor and 
ft Ambah, a direct distance of only 100 miles, to the Gulf of 
Akabab, at the head of the Red Sea, 


Avnien. 


‘Phe compact and unbroken mass of this great continent, where 
no deep gulf or navigable river of easy access opens a rond into 
the interior for commerce and civilization, seems to offer an insur- 
mountable barrier to the progress of discovery; nor can we say 
that geographical investigation has advanced more than a few steps 
beyond its coasts during the past year, 

‘Nowrurux Arnica.—Some few of the notes made by our 








+ Vol vile ped 4 Allgemeine Zeitung, Nos. 83 and 109. 
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lamented countryman, Davidson, while in the city of Marocco 
and at Wad-N in, in addition to those published last year,* have 
reached England. We had confidently hoped ere this to have 
heard of the arrival of Aba Bekr, his travelling companion, at 
Tumbakti, but at the date of the last dispatches the return cafilah 
had not reached Mogador. 

‘A valuable er on the names of places in the empire of 
Matocco, written in the Arabic charneter, has been contributed to 
the Journal by our zealous honorary member, Count Griberg de 
Hems3. When we consider the barbarous orthography that dis- 
no all our maps of Africa, and of the East, we look upon this 

pt to introduce a system of spelling according to a fixed 
#andard as one of the most useful works that has yet appeared in 
oar pages. If the Geographical Societies of Paris, of Berlin, of 
Frankfort, and of Bombay, could be induced to adopt some 

standard for the orthography of Arabic, Turkish, and 
ian names, perhaps all geographers, even if they might not 
fully approve of it, would for utility’s sake adopt it, 

i chart of the western coast Gf Marocco from Cape Spartel 
to Cape Bojador, from the survey of the late Lieutenant Arlett, 
BEN, ere juss publistiel at the Plydrographic Oiice, on thegenle 
of eight inches to a degree; while to the southward, as far as Cape 
Verd, being chiefly the sea-coast of the Sahara, or great desert, 
the charts are engraved on one-fourth of the above scale, or four 
inches to'a degree. Captain Vidal, R.N., during the past year 
has completed tho survey of the Canary Islands. 

Atatens.—The mpidly growing intercourse between France 
and her recent conquest in Africa promises to make us much 
better nequainted with this territory. An excellent account of the 
foute pursued by the Prench army in its advance upon Kostan- 
tinah from Bonah by Sir Grenville Temple and his companion, 
M. de Falbe, has been kindly communicated to the Geographical 
Sournal-{ Tn this valuable report great attention has been paid 
to the Arabic orthography in the names of places, which so usually 
disfigure our nines the sites of ancient cities are noticed, the 
physical geography of the country is well described, and series 
‘of barometrical measurements gives us the height of thirty-one 
points, among which we learn that the city of Kostantinah stands 
2000 feet above the sea. Tn addition to this, M. Dureau de la 
Malle has, in an able essay,t examined the ancient writers on the 
subject of Numidia, and shown where it is desirable to make re- 
searches, in order to throw light on its comparative geography. 

A full report also has been given to the French government on 
the present state and resources of the newly-ncquired province. 

* Journal, vol. vii. p 14d. + Vol.viii, pp. 39 and 12 

t Province de Conslanting, p. 125, 
s2 
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“The officers of engineers liave male a Uetailed Linea gd 
of Kostantinah ; some of the exploring parties have’ pushed. | 
ward fo the South-west, while they Vee explored a more direct 
‘road from the capital to the sea-coast at Storah. M. Tureau do 
Ta Malle'has very opportunely published the travels of 
and Desfontaines in the rogencies' of Tunis and Algiers, in the 
bs 1784-6." Colonel Harding, ROE., ‘has communicated to the 
ciety his journal} of a route to Kostantinal in 18205 ire os 
the Diépét Ue la Marine has published the beautifal charts of 
north coast of Africa from Cape Serrat in 9° 12! E., to ihe Jalfa- 
rin Islands in 2° 26° W., a direct distance of more thin 600° 
“At Cartlage,' Sit G. Temple ‘and M. de Falbe ‘ate ‘actively 
employed in exploring the rains of the ancient city, and have been 
success{ul in bringing some inscriptions to light; the latter officer 
has Iately made an excursion int the interior of the Beylik, in 
order to is ‘positions of some few places. begat 
\ Eeyr'r—Mr. Wilkinson's adinirable work on the * Manters 
find Customs of the Ancient Exyptians,’ and’ Mr, Hoskins’ “Visit 
to the Great Onsis in the Libyan Desert,’ are the two prin 
Works on Egypt during the past year. 
agai eTh TIA lets frost Mt. | Rastogi cheat Oe 
Adstrinn mining expedition, dated Roserres, in Int. 12° INS in 
the country of Fasoglo, on the south-western frontier of Albyssitiia, 
Dee. 1), 1837, gives us the most révent and best account of the 
ogress of discovery in this quarterf From a former jieney 
into tle country of the Nuba nogroes, ‘south of Kordofan, M. 
segger has renson to bélieve that tht existence of the Jebel 
Kiimri, or Mountains of the’ Moon, in the position tn 
they are marked ‘in our maps, is very problematical ; and, with 
respect to the Balir-el-Abind, or White River, he belierés that! it 
flows in a Girection conttary to’ that assigned in’our maps, for it 
rises in the country of the Galla and Shangalla, und flows parallel 
to the Balir-el-Azrek, of Blue River. M. Russegger also sien- 
tions many discoveries in mineralogy; and that he was shortly 
abont to start on his second journey 1 the south, with the of 
reaching Fadassi, in the country of the Galla, whither no Euro- 
pean has yet advanced. We heattily wish success to this spirited 
traveller, £ itr 
We still anxiously expect the account of Dr. Rappell’s late 
Journeys in this country ; in the mean time, the travels of MM. 
‘emisier and Combes, mentioned in our last year's ‘ Sketch,’ 
have been published at Paris: The survey of the north-eastern 








@ Doli, Sto, Parisy May; 1833, 4+-M3.i0 libmry. 
} Athenawn, No. 519. A. petiodigal in which the myst, secent and accurate 
weographical inlormation will ayually be found, le 
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extreme of Africa, by the officers of the Indian navy, is. advancing 
te, Cape Gandafui, hut the details haye not reached this sie 7 
Wrsreex Avrica—Trayersing the continent in this lel 
wwe reach the Bight of Benin, to which the survey of the Ashénti 
fooast will shortly extend. , This tedious, undertaking is,now draw- 
ing to a, close, and will then be of equal utility to the fair traders 
tothe outi-slavesy cruisers. It is fortunately in the hands of 
manos Captain, Vidal, R.N., who has steadily deyoted 
if during, « long period of ill health to-complete this uo- 
ular work, and to connect with it a minute eyamination of the 
Islands. 
_ , This gigantic, survey, embracing the east and west coasts of 
| Africa, from the Isthmus of Suez Suweis] round by the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Pillars of Hercules, may be said to have 
_ drawn and coloured with drops of blood, Twice did Captain 
Owen change his whole crew and officers; those accomplished 
_murveyors, Captains Boteler and Skyring, fell gacrifice during 
its | . and now, in the hour of conclusion, the crews of the 
Etna and Rayen haye all but shared:the same fate. . 
"An account of Messrs, Oldfield and Becroit’s ascent of the 
(Old Calabar River will be found in the Nae day Journal, 





andowe learn that Mr. Beecroft, has im returned from his fourth 






Gregor Laird, 
0 1833, has been 


Mr, Laird, on the best means of establishing a trade yith the in- 
terior of these countries, andthe probable chance of success, 
| Sourm Aratca.—'The important jonrney from which Captam 
vA is just returned, to the north-west of the Cape colony, 
rough the country of the Great Namiquas, Boschmans, and 
WL Diinaras, offers a route of 1500 miles, whieh has never 
eared in any former, map of Southern Afvica, Crossing the 
Orange River; at about 100 aniles from its mouth, the traveller 
proceeded to the north-east as far ag Nabjs, the last missionary 
station; thence to the north-west, crossing the ‘Oup or Great 
Fish River; jin the parallel of 27° nearly; then, inclining to the 
‘northwards, he traversed many of its western tributaries, and 
“reached the Kei Kaap or Great, Flat, over which he and_ his 
party journeyed os far as the Képumnaas or Bull's Mouth Pass, 
a remarkable defile, in the parallel of 24°, winding, for a distance 
of 40 miles, between mountains of from 2000 to 5000 foet eleva~ 
tion ; he thenemerged on ie Pj Desert ey ‘Tans, i = 
“vorge of the topic, where the whole nearly peris! lor 
want of water,  Ovecoouiité this itheal ty, they reached the 
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Eaokackitin River ee imbricata Shy 
sea, at Walyisch Bay, in lat. , being 
that had reached it by land from the Cape of Good ti 
the sea-const pee Alexander ascended the bed of 
Kaisip River in an east ion about 200 miles, w a large 
village named Ni-ais, inhabited by Dimarns of the Hills, situated 
in a fertile, well-watered country, abounding in cattle. From 
this point the expedition turned. to the southward, crossed many 
of the western afllucnts of the Great Fish River, reached the 
Orange River at about 40 miles from its mouth, and returned 
to the Cape of Good Hope, after an absence of cob re ote 
ten days, bringing with them a large collection in natural history. 
As before mentioned, this journey fille up a great blank. in the 
south-western portion of Afries, and much credit ale, pee 
Alexander for his perseverance in carrying through an. ition, 
which throughout was exposed to very great. privations and hard- 
ships. The information brought homo also is highly important as 
establishing the fact of a station in the interior 200 miles from the 
coast, situated in a fertile country, inhabited by friendly natives, 
easily accessible by afew days’ journey from Walvisch Bay, and 
in every respect affording all we could desire as a starting point to 
enable futuro travellers to traverse the continent of Africa im the 
parallel of 23°, and thus connect Captain Alexander's discoveries 
on the west with the labours of Dr. Andrew Smith, who reached 
the tropic in the year 1895, only 300 miles farther to the east. 
The enterprising spirit of the frontier boors of the Cape colony; 
their roving habits, and circumstances resulting from the h 
Kafr war, have combined to cause a tide of emigration to set 
towards the north-cast in a manner unknown in the annals of 
colonial history. A body of 5000 farmers, including their fami« 
lies, with cattle and sheep to a very great amount, haye left the 
Erg hie the imention of establishing themselves wherever they, 
can find a suitable place beyond its boundary. At first they 
shed their exploring pasties within a few days’ journey, of 
‘lagon Bay; but, from the latest accounts, they seam to have 
catablished themsclyes about the parallel of Port Natal, to the 
west of the Quathlamba range es mountains, through whieh, it 
ay they have found a passage, and sent large body of their 
delegates to the settlement at Port Natal. This irruption must 
shortly lead toa far better acquaintance with the geography of 
this portion of Africa. 





Amica. 

‘Traversing the Atantic Occan to the western hemisphere, we 
naturally follow the course of Captain Back in HMS. Te 
and, after reading his vivid description of the extraordinary circum. 

tances that befel him and his crew in Hudson's Straits, and their 
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7 i fram a ten months’ imprisonment in the ice, 
we must feel thankful for their welt by rather than regret 
that, on this oceasion, the physical obstacles whieh were oj 
to their progress were insurmountable; yet, although the main 
object was not accomplished, the voyage was fir from bei 
barren in results; and the examination of 120 miles of the north- 
eastern shore of Southampton Island, from Cape Comfort to Sea 
‘horse Point; now for the first time laid down on our charts 
Lieutenant Owen Stanley, is ad proof that, even when dri 
along at the mercy of a field of ice, an experienced observer 
will turn his opportunities to advantage: also, the very fact 
of the continued drift to the enstward is a strong argument in 
favour of the existence of the passage which the Rosses, Parry, 
Franklin, and Back, have successively gone in seareh of. 

“As if to compensate for the want of succcss in this attempt, our 
prising countrymen, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, two officers 
of the Hudson Bay Company's service, have succeeded, during the 
summer, in tracing the hitherto unexplored country between 
i) Barrow and Franklin's Forthest; and thus a continuous 
Tine, of 60 degrees in extent, of the northern coast of Ameri¢a, 
from Point Turnagain, on the enst, to Behring’s Straits, on the 
west; has boon exploted by British hardihdod and perseverance. 
‘The simple narrative of the gentlemen who conducted this expe- 
dition; #9 honourable to British commercial enterprise, has been 
tly cuinmurii¢ated Ww the Suciety by the jovernors of the 
ludion Bay Company; and, from the excellent instructions 
diawa up by the resident governor Simpson, and from the perie- 
verance and energy of their officers, we have every hope that 
Messrs. Dense and Simpson may succeed in tracing the 220 
miles of stil] unexplored coast between Point Tuirnagain and 
bo James Ross's Farthest, and thus accomplish the Wy 
of determining the northern limits of th’ great continent of 
America, 

"The recent ynblication of the work named ¢ Anrtgurrares 
Amenrcanm,' whieh does great honour to the Royal fiety | 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, bas proved the discovery 
of America by the Scandinavians or Northmen in the tenth cen- 
tury! As sucha subject must deeply interest all those who vecupy 

‘Ives with ancient discoveries in geography and history, ani 
‘as from the nature of the work its circulation will be extremely 
Himited, it has been considered that an abstract of the historical 
evidence would appropriately find its place in our Journal.* 
From these documents it appears, that in the year 1003 the coasts 
‘of Connecticut and New York were examined, and probably also 
those of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, 

Cannvde—The charts resulting from the survey of the river 
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St. Lawrence from Quebec to. its znouth, by Captain) Bayfieldy 
R.N,, were published last years and the surveyors are now coms) 
ing the galfiof St. Lawrence, as well as the upper river from: 
‘bee to Montreal -All that has been surveyed has been given 
to the publi¢ in upwards of forty sheets. gern 
Newrounptanp.—The Dépét de la Marine, has published © 
sailing directions for the eastern coast of this island, eee 
Bonavista northwards,to Cape Norman, at the entrance of 
straits of Bolleisle, drawn up by Captain) Lavand; but the 
recently examined by this extends only from Cape St: Jolin, 
injlat,.49° 57}, the limit of the French fisheries on this coast, 10° | 
Cape Norman in 53° 97" N.* ad 
igen Sexha= the progress of the survey under Mr. 
Hassler we have no recent accounts Of the more western a 
tiong of this country, and. especially of its natural, history; we have ~ 
a description in the work, of Prince Maxitnilian Wied of Neuwied, ~ 
whose travels along the banks of the Missouri, to'the foot of the | 
Rocky Mountains, are now publishing at Coblenz, Two numbers: ~ 
are on. sale; and, to judge of the illustrations by somo, of the» 
spirited original sketches which, Mr. Charles Bodmer)» German 
artist, who accompanied) the prince, has obligingly exhibited iat 
the Geographical Society, it will add ly fo our acquaintance § 
with the fenturesjof, the fast-perishing Indian races, aie 
me American Portfolio, now publishing: in Loni 
this respect a highly valuable work ; the portrnits native 
chiefs are beantitully drawn and coloured, and the biographical 
sketches wel). and. simply written, ‘ coh acnmull 
We Jcarn that Long's Peak. in lat. 40°. Nyy long. 1067 Wa 
nearly, one of the range of the Rocky, Mountains, has lately been) 
measured,.and found to reach 15,000 feet, above the sea) but we) 
have not been able te meet with any account of the measurement.” 
No. detailed accounts of the operations of the surrey -af the 
western coast.of America, under Captain Belcher, R. have) 
been received, but. there is good ‘reason to believe that itis pro~ — 
ceeding, with energy. ote dal 
‘This officer has lately visited the Russian portof Sitka, where 
theres, an. excellent, orsenol. well found in naval and military.) 
stores ;..and where, he was, received with every mark ‘of ‘friendly 
nagistance,. On his voyage thither be obtained a measurement | 
of Mount St., Fling, which was also measured by Malaspina, in’ | 
the voyage of the Atreyida, and found it,to reach 15,000 feet — 
uboye the sea. ah 
Sourm, Amenica.—Besides bis admirable Examen Critic 
Bara renee bald has lately, published “i palette notice, Sur: 
que ‘oints Importans de la Géographie dela Guyane, in 
which he. briefly reviews all that was formerly knowm and has | 
* Aunales Maritimes, Dec. 1897, yy 1231. 
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lately, beett discovered in this extensive tract of country north of” 
the Amazons, chiefly with the object of keeping in view the bases 

on which themops rest of thenorthern portionof South Ameri¢a ; 

for, a8-he truly.cemarks, nothing ie more important it astronomical | 
geography than obtaining accurately such deta and the knowledze 

‘of observations upon which they depend. 

“An interesting narrative, by Baron Humbolit, of two attempts 
to ascend. Chimboram in 1802, has appeared in No, 61 of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

‘Daring the past year Mr. Schomburgk, our traveller in British 
‘Guaynna, has explored the rivers Corentyn and Berbice, a detailed 
report of which appears in vol. vii. of the Journal. Since his 
return, this persevering traveller hne again ascended the Essequibo: 
to ils junction with the river Rapuminy; following the upward 
course of the latter he ascended its tributaries, the Rewa nnd 
Quitaro, and on the 17th Nov. 1897, the date uf bis last letters, 
he liad reached tho latitude of 2° 33 N., some miles beyond ‘his 
extreme, point \on the former expedition, and was then about to 
start explore the mountain range of the Sierra Acaray, and to 
connect, if possible, bis observations with those of Boron Hum 
bold(.at/ Esmeralda om: the Oronoco, already ‘eonmected® with 
et on the Pacific; and thereby to determine the true 
breadth of the American ‘continent, between Guayaquil’ and 


lication of official documents relative to the history and geography 
ofithe| prorinces! of LaPlata: ‘Phe fifth volume'complete, an 
part af the sixth, have appeared since last year, and it is probable 
that the whole work wil! not be loss than ten volumes, 

An the fifth: volume an account is given of the several mis- 
sionary sotilementa formerly dependent on the College de Propa- 
(one Fide of Tarija, situated between 18° 40/, and 24° 15'S. 

it, and important in a geographical point of view, a8 command- 

ing the navigation of the two great rivers, the Rio Grande or 

Gunpey of Santa Crox de Ja Sierra, whieb runs into the Madeira, 

andthe Pilcomayo, supposed to be navigable tothe Parguay. 

‘The aceonnt is dated) 1800, and ix drawn up by the Prefect of the 

for the information of the Governor of Potosi: it 
fives the geographical position of twenty-one points. 

E In the same sx Aa 8 on interesting sallnation of records of 

expeditions undertaken ‘by the Spaniards in the Inst century, to 

explore the Pampas to the south of Buenos Ayres, and to examine 
the const of Patagonia, In these papers there is much informa- 
tion quite new to'us! respecting those parts, nnd the settlements 
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osteo le Serr hgert BLT Eso 
wards abandoned by the 

opr er stcheaet er rae never before published, of 
positions fixed by Maopina om te orien sd wether shores 
of La Plata, in his voyage with the Atrevida and Descubierta, 

A diary, by Viedma, of the espeiition to form the steal 
at San Julian's, of the coast of Patagonia, in 1778: 

A. survey of the frontier towns and forts of the proviheo of 
Buenos Ayres; by Don Felix de Amara, in 1796, deterinining. by 
observation the positions of all the principal towns in that pro~ 
vince; and a variety of papers connected with the advancement of 
the frontiers of that ¢tate, into the territory formerly possessed by 
the Indians to the south; all which will be of ered uli in as 
sisting the geogrp! ipher 10 fix more correctly the physical features 
ofa considerable portion of the Sonth American continent ab yet 


feetly laid dawn in our 
"Retr "Airgelis deserves the rghest praise for the zeal and 


with which, under very difficule circumstances, as we are 

wlihe Jnbours to make this collection ns complete ng 
Meotenat’ importance to the historian and to the 
and.we can well recommend it to all those who aw erste in 
South America. 

Thirty-two livraisons of M. Alcide @Orbigny’s beautiful soe 
on the natural history of the republic of La Plate und the Bands: 
Oriental are now published ; in Mr, Searlett's recent Travels im 
South America be found some new information relative to 
po and a full statement of the proposed plan for steam marie 

from Chile 10 Panama, 

o We anxiously look for the detailed account of the of the 
coasts) of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru, by Captain Fite Roy, in 
H.LM.S, Beagle. The map of South America to illustrate the 
work, by Mr. John Arrowsinith, just ready, is compiled from the: 
most authentic sources, and contains ‘all that is known of that 
country. Weare glad to see that the geographical positions de- 
termined in the voyage of the Beagle have been republished im 
German and in French; as, however, in the Additions to the 
Connaissance des Tems for (840, Captain Fitz Roy's longitude of 
Igquique, in Peru, is rejected ms being seven or eight miles in 
error, it is necessary to state that its position, as given: in this 
Journal, vol. vi, p. 338, depends upon three independent ela 
nometric measurements between Valparaiso and Lima; and we 
therefore venture to caution navigators against trusting to any other 
longitude than that determined in the late voyage of the Beagle. 





© Pho writor is indebled to Sie Woodbine Parish for the chie? part of the ioe 
formation relating to Buenos Ayres, 





Major Mitel, sore h a ap 
discoveries in the country named by him Australia Felix, was 
in vol. vii, of our Journal; the detailed narrative of 
is and of Major Mitebell’s two former expeditions into the in- 
terior will shortly be made public. A map of the eolony of New 
South Wales, by Major Mitchell, on the scale of eight inches to 
adegree; drawn and engraved at Sydney, represents, better than 
any other we have scen, the great physical features that mark the 
fave of the country. 

At Port Phillip a town named Melbourne has been founded at 
the north-eastern angle ~ape bay, and eae latest accounts ix 
rapidly increasing in lation and in and herds, as the 
country is found admirably adapted cane 

Sovrn Coast.—The colony establi on the oast side of St. 
Vincent’s Gulf have laid the foundation of a town called Ade- 
Inde, and cheering accounts of its prospects and of the nature of 
the surrounding country have been received ; an exploring: party 
have made their way a short distance to the northward, and also 
aeross to the eastward through the Mount Lofty range as far as 
Lake Alexandrina; and while we write [May 19] the news has 
reached London thatthe river Murray has been found to discharge 
itself into the sea in Encounter Bay by a wide navigable mouth, 
four fathotns deep at the entrance, some miles to the eastward of 
‘Lake Alexandrina, through the eastern portion of which lake the 
river appears to hold its course. 

Noxru-Wust Coast.—The expedition, under Lieutenants: 
Cee Laushington, for exploring this most promising portion 
‘of the const of Australia, sailed from the Cape onthe Sth Octo- 
ber direct for its destination, since whieh no accounts have beeh 
‘Teceived; up to that time all the party were sanguine of success; 
and had taken the most prudent measures to ensure it. Their in- 
tention was to convey the most useful animals, plants, and seeds from 
Brazil, the Cape, and Timor, in order to spread them in the inte~ 
Tior, and thus to benefit the country by every means in their power. 

sincerely do we wish them success, ‘The nautical part of 
the expedition, under command of Sieh Wickham, RN, 
would first visit Swan River, and then probably proceed to examine 
Dampier's Archipelago. 

Nonrit Coasr.—The expedition to establish o settlement at 
Port Essington, on the north coast of Australia, sailed from 
Jani in the beginning of tho year. It consisted of two v 
commanded by Sir Gordon Bremer and Bae Owen 
Stanley, from whose experience as a surveyor may expected, 
suuch new Lydrographical information. % 
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nay 





recent discoveries i qui L 
ok Hy well worthy of serious ‘comsidérati 
phical tomenclature of Australia, by Captain Vetch, is 
poblished inthis volume of our Journal: ~Tpis' to be hoped that 
‘all geographers, at least, will exec their influence im rescaing 
this country from the barbarous nomenclature that is daily gaining 
ground-in ity and which, if mov checked at once, will: becomes 
firmly established, that it will be nearly impossible to cradi¢ateit, 
low) diwuinusred Alo atid) 
sicninlnds face r Ponyx esas. 1 vaio eye 
Parts of the western shores of New Guinea, and of the Arehi- 
pel of the’ Moliceas; ‘have been examined by MM, Kolff and 
i, officers of the Dutch navy, md on analysis of both'their 
rk ys be found in the Jourtinl of the past ‘year. 0!) (0) 
he Hydrographic Office has recently published m chart of the 
Arnfiira Sea, » book of sailing directions, compiled by Mr. Wind 
sor Earl front all the documents that were availuble+ itis a great 
improvement upor all former charts’ of this sen, torwhich 
Amfdra his been given, ag the numerous islands within its linits 
are chiefly inhabited by people of the Arafira race.) | ll te 
The Dépét de la Marine has just pablished a chntt’ of tle 
Tndian Ocean, and also of the China Sea, compiled by My Daussy 
and the first volame of Horsburgh’s Indian Direceany, 
by Captain Prédour. Hvalapewyas 
Mr, F. D. Bennett has given 0s some new information: Bee 
ing the Marquesas and other groupsin the Paeifie Ocean, and has 
Cortected the position of the Lobos, Gundalupe, and Rotet’s Ieland.* 
The Actyon has fied tie position of «group of three i 
discovered’ by'Mr. Ebsill in the Dangerous Archipelago s} and 
Mr. Williams affords tis much new information réespectin 
fitle-knewn' group°of the Navigator's Isles But owe trust that 
the expedition which bas just sailed from the United Statésiwill, 
‘ere long, accurately determine the positions of the nam 
(groups anil ishinds tn the Pacific Ocean. L 


thal 
‘The omission, of any: nolice.of the geographical eri 





animals and. plants will strike the most. cursory reader. of, 
Sketch; but we can only refer to the names of Rich 
Swainson, and Watson, in our own country—rol, Meyen,. 
stein, C. L, Buonaparte, and doubtless many others in dil 

pe of Exrope—and plead ignorance and-want of time to search 
jor information on the subject. Yet,.on one point we, must fen- 


"Tourunl, woh vip. alle f bid ps 459,” Misvionary Ralerpribon, yy 
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‘ture to alld & few words, not with the most remote idea. of dving 

eee the subject, but with the hope of inducieg those who 
‘take an interest: in geography to-turn their attention nt ya the 

‘most important branches of strictly geographical. ing 

on gehen attempting.a briel! ‘oalaee Mt tk the. srecent 









sprogros of othnogeaphical researchy it may; be remarked thot 
somenew ‘has been thrown on the. ethnography of Bases, 
=aeort oe relations-of the different races of 





Esha 8 part of the world, by zesearches imto: the 
arene a abiedotiaahslangencen ‘Such researches 
have been condocted of late in. a far more accurate antl analytical 


manner than formerly, The Deutsche Grammatik of Jacob 
Grimm may be instanced as the most complete and elaborate 
ever pe eblisied of aie class of languages, \This,work 
thas: area the appearance of the fourth and last 
sce the the «bstinguished writer has been)to 
sy the relations vs all the dintecis of, the, Toutonic srengh 
other and with other languages of Europe and Asia* 
me history, of the Indo-German, ee has also been, ela- 
seidated by the late, works of dbalenre pps WhO in his § Ker- 
Grammatik’ has completed, the task which he com 
oo ay Epo aga be Pnchatlhonariae ie i 
of the Celtic Nations’ isthe first in which, the question, wl 
5 eae belong to the class of Tudo-European languages 
paneer inthe opinion of allthase who have can- 
he has adduced, the question has been 
ye ms similar result has been, obtained. by, M. 
Gene, in a treatise more recently etal 
, othe ant Brien, ae the ancient. Tberi,, whose Newer eats 
othe Biscayan or Basque in Spain aod France, as, been, el 
‘hy Baron W, vou ELumbolils in a work whieh isa model im re 
-goarchies of this baneansniersh On the relations of the Basque to 
the American, Janguages, some yalaable obsexvations are to, be 
found in the peek of M. Abbadie { 
Eppes | anguages, and the history of, the. nations. in the 
Mad ty Daw spe and Asia, are subjects which. have been investi- 
Danish, Swedish, Finnish, and Russian philologers ual 
jans, whowe Works are leas read it this country than they 
tobe. “Professor Rask, of Copenhagen, was’ one’ of the 
‘ose ished of these writers, and Lis premature denth has 
calamity to this department of literature. Hise work 
i ia.a7 author who hay proved himself io be int 
TR NAR aera ot ayy Mat ‘tome ech } chet part 
lative! is extractors 
ntenuchungen Uber dig Vabewohner Hispaaicas, oa Wi von 


Herlin. 
‘Eiudes Grarmaticules dela Jangue Kuskarienne, par M, d’Abbadie, Paris. 
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the northern Ianguages contains much valuable information on 
the history not only of the Scandinavian idioms, but also on those 
of the Finnish and ie races.* 


‘The lights rofleetal from different objects in this field of re 
earch have been condensed by Dr. Miller in his treatise 6 









it i Erman, in 

“ Reise um die Erde,” has which tends 
elucidate the history and relations of many of these widoly-scat—_ 
tered tribes. His researches are particularly interesting in o} 
point of view by the indications of ancient affinity, or at least of early 
intercourse, which he hax detected between the inbabitants of the 
north-western coast of America and the northern Asiatic: The 
forms of words, iv his short collection of Ostink words, and par 
ticularly the termination of nouns of number in all, remind us of 
the old Aztec, in which (as well ag in the vocabularies of the 
tribes who dwell in the north-western tracts of America, in the 
ancient Aztlan, and in the path of emigration snid to have been 
followed by the roving Toltecas) this combination of elements 
occurs in almost every third ar fourth word. , 

Amentca.—The ethnography of the New World, and the his-_ 
tory of its languages, occupy the attention be pa writers 
in the United States, M, Duponcenu, the venerable Presider 
the American Philosophical Academy, bas excited the interest o 
bis countrymen to these researches, and Mr. Pickering, of Boston, 
has devoted his talents and the leisure which his active profession 
allows him to the task of preserving an impross of the thoughts 
and feelings of races of men who appear destined soon to become 
extinct} The publication of a memoir on the Othomi I 
by Naxera, under the auspices of M. Duponceay, affords the 


| Bek aber dle alten Nordlachen Sprachen, 

+ See Mr, Pickering’s notes aud publication of Reales’ Dictionary of the Abnaki 
Language, in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Axts aud Seicaces, new h- 
ties, vol. dto. Cambridge. 1833, . 
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i and that a very curious one, of the discovery of « mono- 
mae nn heart of America, | Till now the exclue 


‘est is the late invention of a new character 0 
of the Cherokees by a native of that race, educated 
c colleges of the Limted States. In this charncter, of 
inventor pas procared. ES ae oie the nse of 
yymen EHaSK epee com 5 in 
hand partly in the native idiom of the adeekinnadl ibe 
OLYNESIs-—Of the ethnography of the insular natives of the 
n ocean, the first sketch was drawn by Forster, the com- 
on of Cook. By this eminent naturalist the natives of all the 
‘of isles of the southern seas from Madagascar to Easter 
ui Were referred to two races, whieh have been termed the 
anand the Polynesian, ‘The opinion of Forster was adopted 


















a occasioned by 
French expeditions sent out under Captains De Frey- 







of the larger islands in the Austral seas, as of Borneo, 
New Guinea, New Britain, and New. Ireland, are not 
or woolly-haired races, but tribes termed in many places 
or Arafiras, who have straight hair, and who in phy- 
character resemble the Australians.* 
Australiane often sre considered to be a branch of this 
division of mankind, and it becomes a question of great interest 
far they may hereafter be identified with the Arafira tribes 
an examination of their languages. For such » compari: 
‘resources are yet wanting. By the missionary "Threlkeld ma- 
terials have been collected which afford access t the language of 
ne Australian tribe, and these may hereafter furnish an 
nity of comparing this with other dialects. It is very desirable 
that this example should be imitated. On the southern coast 
and in the interior of New Guinea it is very probable that idioms 
akin to those of the Australian savages maybe discovered. The 
northern coast of that great island is occupied by |, or black 
and woolly-haired tribes, who issuing from some unl centre 
spread themselves over the coasts of most of the larger, and 
gained entire ion of some of the smaller, groups in 
the Indian and Pacific oceans. ~The era of their migration cannot 


Ta fDi, Bechara Hovesecheo are given drevings of (ba 
Fike es have dencioed sew Siac snot of Gon kuaa pian 


Maes 
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‘De ascertained, but many circumstances seem to countenance the 
opinio of Les tt long posterior to the dispersion. 
the Arafiras over the same countries, and even to thatof the 
Polynesians. M. Lesson has attempted to distinguish several 
separate races among the tribes who are commonly included 
under that collective name, but the marks of discrimination on 
which be relies are deserving of less confidence than those which 
are founded on the affinity and diversity of langasge.* To this 
last circumstance M, DUnillo has directed his attention with 
[ ecartae success than anyother writer among the late editors of the 
wages to the Pacific. His two vwlumes of till 
ecosattel vane the narrative of the voyage of the Astrolabe, con- 
fain some valuable additioas to the stock of information pase 29 
acquired, and. the results which arise from a comparison of 6 
pious voenbalaries are deduced with grout ability.f ‘They coin 
cide, in their general tendency, with informasion conveyed 
Jater work, the publication of which forms an em in the history 
of Polynesian ethnography. » We allude to the work of Wilhelm. 
yon patel which treats professedly on the Kawi 
in the isle of Java, a work of multifarious cradition, one 
which displays a rare union of the powers of philosophical investi- 
gation with the clear discernment and comprehensive Judgment 
of the statesman and man of the world, 

In this work, not the Kawi langanze in particular, bat the 
theory of language in general, bas been elucidated ; light also his 
been thrown on the history of the Oceanic nations in a compre 
hensive view; the revolutions have been traced which changed 
the old Polynesian inhabitants of Java into a pli re 
fined people, speaking a language altered to, and greatly modified 

the sacred idiom of the Brahmins; and an rotate has been 
opened into a still more remarkable connexion between the orginal 
basis of language among the Mulaya islanders and the natives 
of the Indian continent. With respect to the population of 
Philippines and of Madagascar, both D'Urville and Hunt 
Agree in one opinion, which is contrary to that generally provalent 
in this country. It seems that the aboriginal ple of the Tast- 
mentioned islands, the Ovals, are so nearly al ‘allied to the race in 
Sumatra (who are the primitive Malays), and both nations to the 
‘Tagalas of the Philippines, that all of them may be almost termed 
one people, and considered as speaking proximate dialects of one 
language, wherons, it has been stated as the opinion of Mr. Craw- 











* Sova variety of Memoirs, by M. TLosson, jn the Annales dus Seionces IN 
il the Brat and seond volumes of his admirable Supplements to, Bulon's 
iat 
ch + Versus de l'Astrolabe,Purtic Philologique, par lo Capitaine Dumont arte 


é To Unardle KawiSprache auf der Insel Java, Se. Vou W. you Humbolit, Ber 
0, 1830, : 
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ford, that the Polynesians of Madagascar are only, accidental 
colonists of the shores of that island, and that the) central parts 
were inhabited by-poople of a widely-different character, both phiy- 
roan “parce th difficult ethnogray 
\Arnic this, ie most region of hy, 
Fereetistipas tithes tome explored, wate font eased ioe 
secon volume of Dr. Prichord’s admirable work, containing 
“Researches imo the Physical Ethnography of the African, races, 
in which the author has, in a masterly and comprehensive manner, 
‘elasified ull the existing materials that could be obtained by dili- 
research, and fairly outa conclusions resulting Sea 
treating his subject, Dr. Prichard divides the population of 
Alc into different groups of nations, associated by analogies in 
eae ar more oho pronounced 5 send whiny inlesastion, 
su epteeirle of arrangement, by gen features of 
-resemblance phy moral. Some of the principal groups 
are—1. The Atlantic ar including all the Libyan tibes who 
hl eramee of the Berber, and, among these, the ancient 
es The author has compared the latest accounts of these 
eles by Rozel, who accompanied the French expedition, 
and the pang ged omnia cM ation gm Sha NER of 










"Bodin, first described iy Ibo Batuta and I Le Africanus, ‘iferieg 

haracter and in their languages from. the ing. 

or straight-haired races, in the east of Africa, in- 

cluding numerous native African tribes extended over a creat part 
ef the continent, but chiefly inhabiting highlands. The H: 

of Tigre are distinguished from all ibmon enc: Aunte salary. 

| Tho author enters into an historical inquiry respecting the era of 

colonisation, and connects them with the Arabs pe Hanis, 

oat Homerites of the Byzantine ‘hae Tn pp. 152, 153, he 
arguments to e that the Abyssinian alphabet was 

flscinad tm she Hamiyaries nad uct sayeniod by be re Gane 

tian missionories at Axum, as Michaelis and other biblical writers 

have “are aod bere we may observe that it_has been disco- 

Lieutenant Wellsted that such was precisely the fact. 

“The letters of the Abyssinians, or characters neatly 1 resembling 

| have been used of old by the Hamyarites, and this dis- 

“corer, anticipated from a survey of historical ects ies, made 

mr nayal officer," has put an end to a controversy long 

among the European Hterati, as to the cra and manner in 
VoL, vin. 7 
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nes itt came to be of the art of 
Sarcmnculy aural ta high angen. f tha Ghia 
Pearse by the majority of learned men im 


many. 6. A fe cathe Nuba Taces, an extensive group 
of nations, whose native region, the cradle of their national exist- 
‘ence, is the northern slope of the t tnble-land of Habesk, and 
‘the banks of the great myers te bees tm ep ae 


Contains xacts in which the negro § oa 
cont tl it fades away in the Bord ile, thus 
aflordis ns ay thee of th et is in quest, 


viz. of the transition from the character of the negro races into 


nog ees and that of their three dinlects, he bas 
He seems in some way to cormect them with the Nubian 
frp on he considers them as quite distinct from the 
‘be South African nations, meaning all those tribos 
who display in their languages any sort of relation to the Kaflirs, 
occupy, in the develo; ae RE pea a considerable part of 
this volume, and in this part.of it the author has collected all the 
information within reach relative to African philology. —— 
orrrehaiers Sai yial mirage geod the genuine Afi- 
ange asa distinct class of human idioms, all related to 
po certain grammatical peculiarities, of which the idioms 
of Congo, of Kaifisland,.and of the Mozambique count 
and which may even be traced in the dialects of the old. 
Whether the data on which these conclusions rest will be’ 
adequate by the learned remains to be discovered: the sul 
is worthy of investigation. As far as the South African nations, 
as above distinguished, are concerned, there seems to be sufficient 
evidence of real affinity of , such ag denotes either con 
sanguinity in the races, to whic! they belong, or a very ancient 
intercourse and intimate connexion, 8. The last group are the 
Hottentots.. The author concludes his work with general obser 
vations on the physical history of the African nations, and a dis~ 
cussion of the question which selec corr olleuel ieee 
intellectual power, 


In conelusion, it may be observed, that all travellers in neat 


I f the I: di eee animes the: 
laries ol or chal mm 
Sates” Goad Moa when ta Sepeioucn rat eelaea eae 
not be thought too great a task to be undertaken, and vigorously 
prosecuted, by all who are concerned in the promotion of the 
most interesting branch of geographical inquiry. i} 


—$$— 
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XXL—Narrative of a Journey from Mokhd to San'd by the 
esh-Shdm, or Northern Route, in July and August, 1836. 
Mr. Crrances J. Cnurrenven, Indian Navy. 


Doeixe the time that the East India Company's surveying 
brig Palinurus of the Indian Navy was employed at Mokbi in 
making a pian of the rondstend, Dr. Hulton, the surgeon of the 
vessel, and myself, took advantage of the opportunity thas offered 
to ur to penetrate as far as San’h. We had previously 
made the attempt from ‘Aden, on the south coast of Arabia, but, 

to the suspicious tempor of the Sultin, were unable to 
effect our Papers 

Lientenant Wellsted, I.N., has already, 1 understand, Inid 
before the Geographical Society copies of inscriptions found at 
Nakaba-l-Hajar,* and the Royal Asiatic Society have, I believe, 
published those found at Hign Ghordb, on the southern coast of 
Asabia, and our pleasure was, of course, great in finding the 
very same characters We were the more surprised at 
this discovery, as Niebuhr says he could hear of none at that 
place, though the buildings on which we found these wore, by the 
accounts of the townspeople, at least seventy years old. 

My original intention was merely to offer to the Geographical 
Soeiety the copies of the inscriptions, and an account of the place 
where they were found. As, however, [ understand that a nar- 
rative of my journey to San’i may be acceptable, I have given a 
few rough notes made during our progress across the mountains, 
which may serve to show the nature of the country, and the prin- 
cipal towns. 

‘The inscriptions were found in the neighbourhood of the most 
ancient part of San'é, near the foot of Dir-cl-Tawishi, or the 
~ Abode of the Eunuchs:" it is also sometimes called Bakhiri. 
Itis the ecastorn extremity of the town, and in former days wa; 
the part appropriated to the Jews. The letters are about 24 
inches long; three of the mecriptions are in relief, and the fourth 
is cut into the marble. 

‘These inscriptions are exactly in the same character as those 
found at [isn Ghorib, about 70 miles to the westward of Makal- 
Tah, on an almost insulated rock, on the south const—as those at 
Nokabu-l-Hajar, in 14° 30’ N. long. 46° E—and as those of 
Nakhi Mayéik and Kosdir, about 70 miles to the eastward of 
Moakallah—but the two latter are said to be in red paint. 

Several of the principal merchants in San'4 assured us that 
these stones had alt been brought from Mareb, whieh was about 








* Journal, vol. vii, p, 20, 
FOL. VINE. u 
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two long days’ journey distant; and, in reply to our 
us ‘hab was: oe expensive to. bring these : 
atresia pres them in §an'é. The fact of 
still called by the natives Ard-es-Saba" (i.¢.the land 
leads to the supposition that this might be the anci 
of thie hereafter. / 

We determined to adopt the native costume as | 
ors for travelling, and, through the kind 

thy Persian merchant at Mi , we found po 
procuring a guide and eight mules to take ms to San’A. 
iculatly anxious to take the eastern road, ar “Tarik el 

Ta'ex and Dhamir,” bat the intestine aces os J 
sheikhs in that part rendered travelling impracticable, and i 
iis road bes boon biseked ‘up for liven jester _ 

July 13, 1836.—We quitted Mokbé at sunset, as, the 
haying commenced, we were compelled to cross T 
night, and travelled slong the shores of the Red Sea ina 
direction, about two miles from the beach. Our party om 
of Dr. Hulton, myself, two servants, who also acted as interpreters, 
and four muloteers, all well armed, as even in Tebdmeli 
by night is not considered altogether safe. 

Th that tract the caravan-serais, or, as they are here ealled, the 
“ Mekhiyehs,”+ are generally divided into several sinall. apart 
ments, each sufficiently furnished with rude wooden 
and small three-legged stools for coffte, &e, In the 
inlinbitants of theve several chambers lave their beds out. 
side into the a leak) court-yard, which forms the ceatre of the 
Twailding, and placed in the open air, the weather being 100 ap= 
pressive to admit of any one’s sleeping under cover. ean 

‘The dews at night fall like rain, but, if the precaution is taken 
of covering the fnee with a light linen cloth, no evil effects result 
from the exposure, owing to the absence of trees; and the setts 
tion of perfect refreshment that ix experienced on rising is inde 
scribable. ra 

‘The “ Mukawwi,"f or caflee-house-keeper, supplies his 
morning and cyening with curdled milk and a coarse 
Jowari § bread, which weighs about a pound, and is 
called by the natives by the name of ‘one man’s share.” 
whole cost of supper, breakfast, and a night's lodging, did) 
exeved a third of a dollar, or 1s, and there are sated | 














* Mirch was tho capital of Sebé. “(Saba cujus metropolis Mim, " 
wa ine. pana ss ido dans ¢ a Sanam” Gola ia prrpee 
hit, plural of Mahy&, ro 2 
 Thn'turnsher of refteshments, “This word’ not derived from Kakweh, elles 
§ Sonim vulgare, called daurrah hy the Arabi. i 
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for every article of food. At this time grain had rison greatly 
ington vite to the continued drought that had prevailed for 
near! years. 

scenes of misery and wretchedness which we witnessed on: 
our passage across Tohimeh were dreadful: In Mokha ir was 
ho uncommon thing to sce dead bodics lying unlieded in the 
streets, victims of famine, and this, added to the grinding tyranny 
and bratal oppression of the Exyptian troops, rendered the eon 
dition of these poor people almost pera sek 

Our first stage was about fifteen miles to the small village of 
Rawels,* where we halted till three o'clock on the following day: 
‘Thormometer in shade at 1 rst. 96° Fabs. 

July 14.—We pursued our route for about twenty miles, gra- 
dually diverging from the shore as far ns Mitshij, or Maushij,} 0 
large village, containing perhaps eight inated inhabitants, and 
celebrated for the quantity of “ ydsmin,” or jessamine, whicl 
grows there ; its flower, stri ‘of its stalks, and strung upott 
thread, is daily carried to Mokhd, where it is eagerly purchased 
by the women as ornaments for their hair, In each thicket of 
pay @ there is a well of pure and sweet water, so that these 

wers form a very delightful retreat during the intense heat of 
the day. 

"The mca at Miishij is noted as being the favourite resort of 
the Imam "Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed, who is believed to 
descend nightly in an invisible shape, and perform his devotions. 

Miashij is under the dominion of Sheikh Huscin bin Yahyil, 
whose character is so extraordinary, that it deserves w be more 
particularly noticed. 

‘This chief owns the tract of land about three miles in lengthy 
by fifteen average breadth, extending from the back of Mokbé ag 
far as Mdshij, including the mountains bordering on Tehdmeh. 
His influence with the neighbouring tribes of Bedawis is so great, 
that Mohammed "Ali, the Pishé of Egypt, is glad to purchase 
his alliance, or, more properly speaking, his neutrality, at the 
Fate of eight or ten thousand dollars n-year. He is absolute in 
his own territory, and his commands are obeyed with the blindest 
devotion. His nominal residence is at the fortress of Eeis, situ- 
iited in a deep ravine eighteen miles N.E. of Mishij, but it is 
never inly known where he is, He is held in such dread 
the peasantry, that they scarcely mention his name but in & 
whisper, he bears the highest character for impartial but 
strict justice. For several years bis alliance has been courted by 
the Imam of San’, who is naturally anxious to secure his o- 








™ Little Head, + Also called Maushid, Niebubr's. eerie! 
v 
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‘Thar edifice ie very large, and thie an octagonal meniirel, which 
Hrgnnmand far dup eee Work of stone, giting it a very cle- 
co. The intorior is the ‘samo us in other mosque, 
Consists of one large room, with the ‘abla pei 

direction df Mekkah, and several amall anljoining: oratories branch 

ihig off in different ‘directions, containing the tombs of 

“wells,” ‘or taints, The “sk,” or iatket, ixremuekibly 
Fadia NW and divided into three compartments for fish, he 
les. The supplies aire ample for the gartison ff 700 

mon, and the inhabitants, who may isan to 7000 person: 

“With the exception of a ct Seu Riad opener 
Princlpal “gate Zebid ix destitute’ of ‘arcillery- ie pty otlier 
Ari howe As number of tombs ‘and rinsques outside the walls 
Fender it practicable t mayeli an iivading force within 100 
of the town without the slightest tepeueal So long ng thie 
Rave tio irtillery the tial Eo are sufe’i ie vA we la ‘i 
‘tase the awa 18 well adapted for dofence, “the een 
find crowned With numerons towers with vicstlee pati: 

‘The thn is well suppliod with water; indeed, on our Feturh, wo 
found the’ road impassable fromthe: overflowing ofa ‘mountain 


torrent, 

‘Th many parts of Arabia, and particularly in Socotra, the marks 
of very heavy mountain-torrents are pee but with’ one 
on I never witnessed the effects of one at the time; this was cin 
ur return {fot San’d, when, crossmiy'a broad mountain-stream, a 
sudden rush of water 100k place that Garried ‘a donkey ow which 
Tyas mounted off his legs, ‘and drowned him before we could 
Biededd in catching hini, nor did T land without mitiel difficulty; 
‘ten! mibutes Afterwards the ‘stream was impassable, ‘atid the re- 
umainder of our party that had viot crossed it Were’ conipelled ‘to 
‘Wait’ patiently till it bad subsided. “ Titis must account for the 
niiiherous rivers that We see marked in old taps of Avabia; and 





inno So would a be’ so easily deceived regarding their 
Baad as in Tchimeh, where the water always takes its old 
the ravines ‘are'always clothed with ‘thick uandler- 


DBs: in the sifiall stiap, traced te river at’ parry as it ap- 
red of OW return, but it’ must not be supposed that it is thus 
out the year. Four years, as T before stated, had el 
‘without t drop of rain, and many persons may have Beet to bid 
if the interim and found ev ung dried’ up, as we did! ‘on our 
aeons With the excepti of that of Zebid, ‘all the streams 
‘have nid’ down ‘are ininl,’ generall¥ of ‘srall siz)! ‘but the 
“best proof we ‘have’ of their duration is the fact of their having 
many fish. ‘Therm. in shade at | pom. 96%! at‘ 
July 17.—We left Zebid in the afternoon, and after a very 
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eonsists of about men, The 
ly civil, but evidently eee were acing 0th 
ea ter ay feat» sresty regnrding, te, expulsion of 
an ia aap He pointed out to us the “numbealeas 
road, and strongly adyised us not to go; Folin, 

however, aie remonstrances of wo ayail, be no longer endeavout 
to make us relinguish the attempt, and allowed us to depart with 


a, 
ry a We loft the city at G pst. and travelled in a north- 
Ht Feta for eight hours immediately towards the mount 
the hase of which we bad for the st two days been skirti 
Afier on alarm of robbers, on passing through some thick under- 
wood at the foot of the hills, which made us alight and prepare 
ca an attack, but which proved groundless, we reached a pass, 
od amen ever a low shoulder of the mountain, descended, 
Aensely-wooded ravine, into the beantiful yalley of Sennif. 
nk as x ‘Was, it was cyident that the scene was changed. Tall, 
DAES J elm-trees, mingled with the wide-spreading tamarind, 
o natural avenue, met our yew, The bubbling of a 
le eee rd, and the sound of our fooisteps was lost in phe 
‘0 be mee or for st bs days had been travelling in a compa~ 








~~ ‘as delightful in the extreme. 
July mear rie gn yee rear village of Sennif, and 
were s00n established comfortable serdi, or mehityé, with a 
lemiperatire et ae so much lower that we were glad to 
The village was yery full, owing to its 

tity of the * he sik pr market, and we in consequence co} 

ent ee till an hour before daylight, when we retired to 
fa 

ra ring i» i forenoon we found Sennff a village, built 
entirely of conical stray huts, with the excep! Hel ran 's 
house, , we was a Jay ange Dara like balding Its population 
pay be 1000 persons. sheikh sent us a fat sheep as a pre- 
sent, and offered us every assistance in bis power, We found not 
ar appearance of the country but the dress of the natives 

totally altered; the men wearing opnical straw hats and 
el mie blue Softan, trousers. drawn. ti cf round the ankle, 


steel Igo. fais an, he sae 
ch; ans ; they were rer a peasant 
el owing probably to the greater coolness of the atmo- 
here in the mountains. In Socotra we found the Bedawfs o 
Tevet Hajjiyeh much fairer than the town-Arabs, and at 
it to the same cause. 
i of Seunif bas the shape of « horse-shoo, and is as 
carefully cultivated as the lands of Tis wheat, jowiri (Sorghum 
'* ‘This cannot ve the Sennef of Niebubr, Voy, i, 334, - 
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on; and two Sani merchants, ‘mounted on. two very” beautiful 
Abyssinian mules. Therm. inshadevart pan 88% 
uly 20.—As the intricacy of the would not ndiiit of 
our journeying by night, we left Sennif at daylight and’ proceeded 
a very romantic valloy called Wadi Koloibal, om onr way 
to Hajir, which was to be our halting-place for the night.) ©’ 

» As we gradually ascended, the scenery hourly became more 
striking and mngnificent, The hills were ‘thickly clothed with 
wood, and we recognised several trees that we had formerly seen’ 
inthe. Jebel Hajjiyeh of Socotra. ‘The'villages became more 
numerous, and, the sides of the mountains being in’ their natural 
slate too steep to admit of grain’ being ‘cultivated, they are cut 
away so as to form terraces, which in many places gives them the 
appearance of an immense amphitheatre. The hamlets! are go- 
netally built of loose stanes with flat mud roofs, and, perctied 
upon overhanging rocks as they generally are, they:add | ean= 
siderably to the romantic beauty of the scene. “After a tinlt of an 
hour during the houest part of the day at one of these villages 
called Aba Kirsh, as its latitade, we again pursued our way up'a! 
steep ravine where we had to dismount. We bere ol many 
Jarge trees,-one in particular, of a spongy nature, the stem about! 
two feet six inches in diameter, and the leaves very large tind of 
aloathery texture, Itis ealled by the natives the Tolak-tree," 
(Ficus Bengalensis), and is generally covered -with te nests of 
the“ baja/"* a stall Kind of sparrow. I haveseen apwirds of 
300 nests one tree. They arevof a shapo, having a 
long funnel-like aperture at the base, and the interior divided 
into two compartments, one for the) male and the other for the 
female and her progeny. 

Partidges. (the red-legged species) and’ Guinea-fowl ‘are 
Haniel, though wild, and we also observed the jungle-cock of 
jadia " 


A very fatiguing ascent of three’ hours brought us to a large’ 
fortified serdi, or, to use the mountain termy “simséroh," on the 
ridge-of a mountain, and commanding the pass on’ both sides, 
and this we found was our halting-place for the ‘night. ‘The 
simstrah} of Hajir was a largo square building about forty fect 
high. Round the interior were two stories of cells, and the 
central space was xppropriated to the beasts of burden. Wé 
found the temperature here 79°,-which, to us, who had not fore 
gotten the beat of Beit el Fakth, was very low, and we wert 








* Borah? 

Not found ia this wonse in tho dictionaries, but Simsdr, “a broker,” oF 
«<yaluer” ove who assists strangers in making bargains, gives a elue to the mean 
ing of samsacel or simsoreh, ' the placs of brokeeage."” 
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in a vessel, I had instruments and facilities for astronomical obser- 
vations, which Captain Clapperton, on whom we depend, could not 
in his land journeys possess. 3 

From the simplicity of the operation, I conclude his latitudes 
were all by observation, therefore J shall not interfere with them. 
But ashe expressly says in his first journey from Kuksh to Sakath, 
that his longitudes are by dead reckoning,* and as I have reason 
to believe that his others were so, I shall take the liberty of consi- 
dering them all in the same light. 

Although we did not visit the same places, and there are con- 
sequently no direct means of comparison between our routes, 
there is fortunately a sort of connecting point at Kulfu, where he 
gives the bearings and distance of Rabba, at which place I had 
very good chronometric observations. He says the latter is three 
days south of the former; therefore carrying back his distances 
from the latitude of Kulfu, on the meridian of Rabba, we shall 
have Bussah in longitude 4° 42’ E, 

As this differs 1° 20’ from the position of that place on Clap- 
perton’s chart, that quantity may be adopted as a correction to all 
his longitudes. But a portion of this, namely, 51’, arises from the 
erroneous position which he assumed for Badagry,t from which 
place he took his departure; therefore the remainder has arisen, 
probably from his having over-estimated his distances, an error 
into which all travellers are liable to fall, and which must increase 
in proportion to the difficulties and fatigues of the journey. If 
this principle be admitted, it will be necessary to apply a seoond 
correction, in the ratio of the excess of the distance, between the 
known points Badagry and Bussah. However, as it seems un- 
reasonable to suppose that he always committed an error of equal 
amount, I would propose to take a mean between the constant 
and the increasing corrections. Then the longitudes will be as 

follow :— 





Buesah . . ae ve . » 4 42 E. 
Womb... 5 49 
Guari . Pert . . 6 26 
vA . . . . . 7 4 
Bebji se 8 
Kano =. 1). 4h 
Sakatd . . . . . + 4 38 
Katagim . .  . . . 9 16 
Kukeh . 9... . . 12 3t 


It is impossible to make use of the distances given in itineraries, 
unless we have some data by which to estimate a day's march. 
This will vary according to circumstances, and there must be a 
considerable difference between a Kafilah journey and that of a 









'* Denham and Clapperton’s 2nd edition, vol. 


PP. 220 and 251, 
+ Properly Badaghi— Vide Robertson, not . 


‘Africa, p. 283. 
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remained'as monuments of the cruelty and ferocity of these mis+ 
croants. ' 

We now crossed over an undulating country for several miles, 
mach more barren than that we had left; and, shortly after ford- 
ing @ broad stream that rans down Wadi Scihdn, we reached the 
village of Samfar at noon. 

We here found another large kéfilal from San'é bound to 
Mokhé with coffee, and, therefore, our guards left os to take back 
this party, and made ns over to the chi of Sheikh el Jerddi, 
who was to see us safe as far as Mofhok, or two days’ journey 
towards Sani. The village of Samfiar may contain about 20 
houses or huts, Therm, 82° in shade. 

July 22.—On leaving Samfir the next morning, we found 
poss people bythe mad-side with baskets of fruit from Harrda, 
amongst which we saw the peach and apricot, several kinds af 
Ly set walnuts, anda small species of pear, like the stone-pear 
of England. 

The Harriz mountains are at least 1500 feet high from the 
plain on ta eed Serie by our estimate Ten 000 
above the level of the sea. They are apparently composed of a 
b ecead of trap-rock. They afford a pales, to many tribes of 

irabs, who are nominally under the dominion of the Imi, but; 
like all the other tribes, pay no tribute beyond the tax which is 
levied their coffee as it passes through the gates of Gan'd. 
The coffee of Harris is very superi mut not of the best kind, 
the trees from ‘Uddein, the «?Udd being much’ larger than 
the others, and about twelve feet high. 

‘The valley now became much narrower, in many places not 
exceeding twenty yards in width, while the mountains on either 
side rose w the height of 1200 or 1400 fect above the plain, 
thickly wooded to within 200 feet of their summit, where they 

ted a barren sheet of grey limestone rock. Under a buge 
moss Which bad fallen and completely blocked up the valley, we 
found s coffee-house and two or three small buts,  Understand= 
ing that there was a coffce-plantation in the neighbourhood, and 
of the very best quality, we gladly availed ourselves of the sug~ 
gestion of Sheikh ol Jerddi, and halted there for the day. A 
scrambling walk over the before-mentioned. rock, by means af 
steps cut im it, brought us to the coffee-plantation of Ddrah.* 
Ht was small, perhaps not coyering half an acre, with an embank- 
ment of stone round it to prevent the soil fram being washed 








eithe ° n . 
coffve-plant is usually found growing an the side of any 





* Caffee-plantage Hadora, Niebuhr, Reise, 1. 435, 
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Lander went from Bebeji to Kuttop. and returned to Zaria; 
thus making a triangle, of which the first and last places at the 
base are known ;* and Kauttup. which is three days short of Dan- 
rorah, is at the apex. I have very carefully estimated the distances 
on the routes to and from Kuttup, from the hours which he gives, 
leaving out of the question his vague courses, and I find, afer 
making proper allowance for winding, they are about 120 miles 
each; these, therefore, form the legs of an isosceles triangle, and 
their intersection points out the position of Kuttup. To the re- 
mainder of the journey of three days to Danrorab, I have given an 
analogous direction, which agrees with Lander’s reported distance 
of Fandab, and mine between Dagboh and Jakobah : Danrorah is 
half ‘a day from the latter place. which lies probably in Jat, 
4? 30’ N. and long. 9° 26" E. 

This corrected map of Lander’s journey, viewed conjointly with 
that of Clapperton, which it nearly joins, reveals a remarkable 
and highly important feature; namely, the almost uninterrupted 
continuance of a valley between the lake Chad and Jakobah, in 
the neighbourhood of which city flows the river Chadda. This 
leads me to the second part of my subject. the nature of the lake 
Chad. I approach it with great timidity and caution, as I am 
aware that very different views of the subject have been hitherto 
entertained by many able geographers. 

Major Rennell was of opinion, that not only the waters which 
descend from the mountains of the moon, but the outpourings of 
the mighty Niger, Jalibi, or Kwara, may be evaporated, from 
the low and extensive morass in which he supposed them to ter- 
minate. The hypothesis of Major Rennell, for whose sagacity 
I entertain the highest veneration, would never have been pro- 
posed but for the imperfection of the materials on which he bad 
to work: and the discovery of the outlet of the Kwara or Jaliba 
completely subverted it, and proved at the same time how vague 
were the ideas of the Arabian geographers respecting the interior 
of Africa. 

My rejection of that hypothesis therefore will not be deemed 
presumptuous, especially as so able a geographer as M. Reichard, 
of Lobenstein,t had, as early as 18U2, assigned very strong rea- 
sons for supposing that the outlet of the Jaliba would be found 
in the Bight of Benin. The discovery of the large lake or inland 
sea by Denham and Clapperton seems at first to support this 
theory, especially if it has, as the former believed, no outlet; but 
by giving an approximation of the size of the lake, Denham has 
shown how small that reservoir is, compared with the volume of 
water discharged into it. The Caspian, for instance. receiving 











* By Clappertou’s latitude aud longitude. 
+ Von Zach, Monatliche Correspondens, May, 1802. 
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Dholer oni. also on the hills of: Yernen, especially the dragons’ 
blood-tree, and the Lubin or. frankincense-tree, which we av first 
thought was not to be found in Socotra,» but, on Sorpering the 
tabhGr tree* of Socotra with a specimen of the lubin that T pro- 
cured on the southern Arabinn coast at Hasek, they were found 
to be exactly the same. : 

wine “aly of mets Pin h, high we fhugiesus i on 

NE, direction, ter three or four miles, a large 
plain, in the midst of which was the village of Satant The 
country was the same as that we had hitherto passed through, 
Mongh not so mountainous. At three we reached the village of 
Mofhak, and found good quarters in a simserch. This village of 
50 huts is situate on the crest of an oblong hill, about 500 feet 
high, the sides of which are too steep for any beast of burden to 
ascend. It presents the appearance of an immense fort, and with 
alittle care might be rendered impregnable. , We here found 
another plantation of coffee of the Udidernd sort... The trees were 
about twelve fect in height; but, owing to a searcity of water in 
the immediate neighbourhood, looked sickly and faded. 

Our Arab guards here left us, a8 no further danger was to be 
apprehended, A picee of white cloth and a litte gunpowder 
saad the eid pacity guile bape. and we parted good po. 
‘The lat. of Mofhak, deduced from a mer, alt, of the sun taken 
Seren miles west of the village, is 15" 8" N.; therm. in shade 74°. 

sty on the following morning we made a short singe of 
‘four bours, in an E,N.E, direction, to the villege of 11 Hu- 
dheéin,f and bere we sent on a courier to San‘é with a letter 
to one of the principal merchants, which our Mokbé friend, Haji 
*Abd-er-Rasul, had kindly provided us with. Thermometer in 
shade, 73°; temperature of a spring, 64° (Fahr,). 

_ In the immediate vicinity of El Hudhein are acyeral villages, 
‘and the inhabitants of these, hearing that two white men 
“arrived, crowded round us to beg we would tell them if any rain 
was coming. For some days the appearance of the weather had 
been threatening, and we therefore told them that rain, would 
come, and they departed, quite satisfied that we knew all about it. 
© July 25.—At 6°30 started for Motteneh, distant eight hours and 
‘abalf, ina general E.N.E. direction, At 3 m. we passed the 
Village of Sik-el-Khamis; at7 m:; reached the village of Bowin, 
where we found a neat stone bridge thrown across the stream 
that flows to the Wadi Seihdn; at 13 m, passed Yazil, a hamlet 
of about 30 houses, On leaving E} Hudhein we ascended gradu- 
ally for about two hours, when we reached the ridge of the moun- 
ing; and from the summit a most magnificent view burst upon 











Subba? 
+ Sebin, Niebubr, Voy.i.432 -$ Hadlein, Niebuhr, Voy. i, 431, 








duce a few hasty notes made by Dr. Hulton before ill 

dered him unequal to any exertion — 
a(t Kills aml bslgh Moastosd 08 Reon ae i 

teem to be composed of a species of 

Hills of the same kind prevail as far as 

oot pa eaee reyes and partakes of the 

Here the hills assume)a remarkably varied: 
one on the ot 





and 
ee Hadhein the clay predominates; and froin 
it would scem that the chief me of the soil ated in 
Jeys is washed down, After surmounting the lofty hills ls 
Khamis,} the country is less mountainous, and 
of a volcanic nature, large masses of cellular trap and. 
seattered on the plain.” - 
our sty at Motonc me ba » mast tne 
Tt lasted (see vse 





Faly 26 26.—On the faring da i 04 wet Mattoneli oes 
A.M. and continued over a table- ina direction 5. 
10 h. we passed the village of Lalwa, and at 
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Assit, seated at the eastern verge of this plateau, and shiv the 
and beautifel valley of San’4* stretched before us. i 
My first epaasa tsi oie ointment ; but it soon i 
way to a more pleasant feeling. © quickly descended: 
1200 feet into the valley, and avo o'clock entered the pate 
of the city by the “ Bab Ka’-el Yohiidi,"} or the Jews’ Gate. 

‘The first thing that struck us on entering the city was the width 

of the streets and their cleanliness. This, however, did not'last 
ing» as we became more acquainted with the tow 
of Bir el,'Azab, through which we were 
round, although, it was not so in Nidabrs te 
gans on the fortifications 

Proceeding through the Jewish town, we were met mt Isma'il 
Walini, our San’é friend, to whoso care we wore consigned, He 
received us very cordially, and conducted us to a very neat’ house 
in the Bir Ae ‘Azab, where preparations bad been made to receive 
us. We were now told that our sudden arrival had caused great 
wnessiness to the imém, as he imagined we were nothing amore than 
Turkish spies. We hastened to convince Ismd'il of the error, and 
were shortly after waited upon by the vizier, Mohammed Sa'di, 
who had a long conversation with us, and, having ascertained that 
we were British officers, welcomed us formally, im the imim’s 
name, to San’d. 

‘The etiquette of not allowing strangers to receive visits, which 
existed in Niebubr's time, is still in force: we were therefore 
carefully locked up for the remainder of the days but everything 
we could wish for was brought to us, and, with the exception of 
not being allowed to walk about the town, we did as we pleased, 
On the lollcxing day the vizier again called, and told us has the 
iandm had provided another house for us in his own gardens, and 
accordingly we were conducted thither. Shortly after our arrival 
wa were pees semua! to attend the Imém in his palace of Hustén el 


ators his highness in a large saloon, very splendidly fure 
nished,§ sitting on a mised throne of richly-enrved wood, with a 
silk canopy overhanging it. By bis side stood his uncle Seyyid 
Mobammed, or the Seif el Khalifahj) ‘The fmém.wore a whita tam- 
ban, with askull-cop of cloth of gold, wrich crimson silk robe reach 
ing to his ankles, anda Kashinfr shawl.  Hisdagyer, which was 
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ofdock the Tat {8 no Longer visible. "Ali Mangtir, who was the 
eine prince dariig our stay (though since deposed), was much’ 
ad) to drinking: spirits, and in fact was rarely sober after mid= 
day. © He was a young’ man, born ofa Nabina mother; and with 
& peenliarly disagreeable expression of countenance, owing to & 
east in bis vighteye: Aw a Zeidi in faith, the tse of tobacco was 
forbidden to him; but it can hardly be supposed that & man who 
would disregard one precept of the Korgn would hesitate to break 
anéther, His days were consumed in smoking «nd drinking with the 
Jowest of his servants, who plundered hity in all directions. We 
‘Wore twice invited to join bite in his house during these hours of 
feeteation, but were too much disgusted fo repeat the visit. 

Ow Friday the Tina govs in state to the-mosque; and the 
procession we witnessed was very splendid: ‘Troops were called 
into the town to’ assist at the ceremony, and’ daring the time 
‘of the procession the ‘city gates were, os usual, closed, About 
fifty armed Bedawis formed the commencement of the caval- 
cade. They walked six abreast; and sang in chorus. ~ ‘The 
principal’people of the town followed, mounted on horseback, 
cach carrying a long pene with wsmall penion.' ‘The Tiniim next 
followed on a splendid white charger, and very superbly dressed. 
He hield in his hand a long spear with a silver head, having the 
shaft gilt, His left hand rested on the shoulder of a confidential 
eunuch, and two grooms led his horse. A very magnificent 
canopy, much like an umbrella in form, was carried over his head, 
having the fringe ornamented with silver bells. 

The Seif el Khalifah came next, having a canopy beld over his 
Kread likewise, but smaller and less costly. “The commander of 
the troops and the Tmam’s rolations and principal officers followed, 
and about 100 more Bedawis closed the jon, 

On reaching the square in front of the palace, the footmen 
ranged themselves round it, and the Imém, followed by his nearest 
relations, galloped repeatedly round. the square, brandishing his 

+» and making a femt of atiacking the nearest horseman. 
‘River this had lasted some minutes, the imém stood sill in the 
centre of the square, and the people rushed from every quarter to 
kiss his knees, He then retired towards the palace, and ax he 
passed under the archway, a gun was fired to give notice that the 
ceremony was at an end. 

‘Phe government of San'éunder an Imm is, we were told, to be 
dated from the time that the Turks in the reign of Suleimdn, com- 
monly styled «‘ the Maguificent,” were driven fram that part of the 
country about 210 years since. The greater part of the fortifica- 
tions inthe old city of San’é were built by them, and there are 
the remains of a noble aqueduct yet existing, said to he their work. 
‘The first [mim was Kasim Abi Mohammed, « “aherif” or de= 
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to conceal what they really possess, and however wealthy 
ie pacese axed etes 
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dovigtt. “The Jewish workers im geld amared us that Srequently 
rol! crams were brought to Sen'é by the shepherds d 
Mired Ox sale. xd 2 Boston merchant corsebersted this accsunt, 
adding als thar 5 i iv pearis. are found there 
the water- 

their 

° head, 

and on inquiry learmed thet this also come from Méreb: to my 
great gon | was told thet the Seure arrived of "& per- 
fect, bot was immedisselv broken br order of the mim, as 5 relic 
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Hearing so much about Mireb we forthwith determined to go 
iieie. and foe tt pecpeer seat: Sx 8 seek “whe Teed test 
part of the country. _Imém, however, now became jealous of 


hints that we bad better go at once. as the people in San'é were 
becoming troublesome. and the imam attributed it to the «- Chris- 
tians.” At this time the uncle of the Imam. Sidi Kasim got 
timely warning that his head was in danger. and escaped that 
night, accompanied by about forty of the Imam's servants and 
guards. mounted on his best horses. We now found that we 
could do nothing: our garden-door was always locked. and what 
with disappointment and anxiety. my companion’s health began 
to decline, and he soon was in a state that precluded all possibility 
of travelling. 

After nearly three weeks of severe illness, Dr. Hulton thought 
himsclf strong enough to return to the vessel. As travelling on 
horseback was out of the question, I constructed a kind of palan- 
quin out of an old litter belonging to the Imdm, and procured 
twelve men to carry it. 

T also went to take leave of the Im&m, who sent us two fine 
horses and some shawls, as a parting present. On the 20th o/ 
August therefore we left San’d, having been resident in the towr 
nearly a month. 

The thermometer during our stay reached 75° as the highest! 
and 55° as its lowest point, between the 26th of July and the 20th 
of August. 

Hl crowd collected in the streets on the occasion of our de. 
parture was immense, but so far from insulting us, many appearec 
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to commiserate the emaciated appearance of Dr. Hulton. All 
our friends assembled to see us t, and accompanied us to the 
gates of the city, when we bid them farewell, and pursued our 
way slowly to Matench. Our journey to the sea was of course 
slower than it bad been upwards, but on our arrival at Seanif my 
friend Dr, Hulton was sufficiently strong to travel on the back of 
a donkey; and in fourteen days from our leaving San’é we reached 
the gates of Mokhi. aks " 
othing worth notice occurred dusing our way down, except the 
coo a few dollars made by the Arabs as toll for the ee 
of the escort across the Wadi Scihiin, and the irproved appear- 
ance of the country, owing to the great fall of rain that had taken 
place during our residence at San'é. We found the ship still 
anchored at Mokh4, and all out friends very uneasy at our pro- 
tracted nbsence, | hoped that the return to the sea would restore 
Dr. Hulton’s health, but it was too late, and he died yery shortly 
after he reached the shi 
In closing this brief THemoir of our jou) into Yemen, I can 
only regret that the task has not fallen intoabler hands than mine: 
1 am well aware that an account drawn up by a ae 
general attainments, and especially in geology, as Dr. ton, 
would baye been far more ainkieasa satisfactory. 





XXU—Ona New Construction ofa Mcp of a portion of Western 
Africa, showing the omit the Rivers You and Chadda 
being the Outlet of the Lake Chad. By Captain W. Antes, 
Roynl Navy. Read 25th June, 18398. 

Tue little knowledge we have gleaned with immense sacrifice, 

in the interior of Africa, appears still more scanty until brought 

together and combined; and the isolated relations of individual 
travellers sometimes contain facts apparently unimportant, and 
at first sight at variance with others; whereas a jul examina- 
fion of all the data will frequently reconcile conflicting. state- 
ments, and by bringing one traveller to the assistance of another, 
will enable us to throw considerable light on this interesting 
subject. 
mong the desiderata there are two very important points, 
icialy, he ‘Yerification and connexion of the various, aphical 
tions, and the still unsolved problem of the nature of the lake 
‘as to whether it be a atil fe! “i have an outlet. These 

1 to make the subject of the following paper:— 
in the examination of ue longitudes of phi travellers, it is 

unfortunate that there are but few data on which to work; and T 

am obliged to prove the errors of others, from the assumed cor- 

reciness of my own positions. Haying, however, genorally been 
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in a vessel, I had instruments and facilitiesfovestibbomsesh elee- 
vations, which Captain Glapperton; on whom we depend, coukdmat 
in his land journeys possess. = ' bohes a Bae 

From the simplicity of the operation, I conclude his lativedes 
were all by shears tion, Serer I shall pear aarp treo 
But as he expressly says in his first journey to i 
that his longitudes a by dead rockoning,® end as I-bave-cbeada 
to believe that his others were so, I shall take the liberty: of .comsi- 
dering them all in the same light. 6s Sw A entdet 

Although we did not visit the same plaees,and there:sre! ton- 
sequently no direct means of comparison: between -oar: toutes, 
there is fortunately a sort of connecting point at Kulfu; where be 
gives the bearings and distance of Rabba, et: which- place I had 
very good chronometric observations. He says the latter is three 
days south of the former; therefore. carrying back his -distanem 
from the latitude of Kulfu, on the meridian of ‘Rabbe, we:shell 
have Bussah in longitude 4° 49 E. ; tae 

As this differs 1° 29’ from-the position of that place on: 

erton’s chart, that quantity may be adopted as a correction to ail 
iis longitudes. But a portion of this, namely, 51', arises from the 

erroneous position which he assumed for Badagry,+ from which 
place he took his departure; therefore the remainder has arisen, 
probably from his having over-estimated his distances, an error 
into which all travellers are liable to fall, and which must increase 
in proportion to the difficulties and fatigues of the journey. If 
this principle be admitted, it will be necessary to apply a second 
correction, in the ratio of the excess of the distance, between the 
known points Badagry and Bussah. However, as it seems un- 
reasonable to suppose that he always committed an error of equal 
amount, I would propose to take a mean between the constant 
he the inereasing corrections. Then the longitudes will be as 
follow :— 








Busah . . + . «64° 40 EL 
Womba . . . e 5 49 
Gui ge eee 6 26 
A ee ee 
Bebsji . . . eT 
Kano. ww ee 4h 
Sakath . . 2. 1 we 4 88 
Katagim . . . we 9 16 
Kukah . . . 1. 12 34 


It is impossible to make use of the distances givenin itineraries, 
unless we have some data by which to estimate a day's march. 
This will vary according to circumstances, and there must be a 
considerable difference between a Kafilah journey and that of a 





‘* Denham and Clapperton’s 2nd edition, vol. ii. pp. 220 and 251. _ 
+ Properly Badaght,— Fide Robertson, notes on Africe, p. 283. 
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messenger.) Whon the distance is given between citios not very 
renote, and having from their importance frequent communica- 
tion, I think the latter ought to be caleulated on,-andumight be 
taken at twenty-five miles. By adopting this/in the distance! be- 
tween Rabba and Kulfu, it would place the Jester more: to the 
north, ‘ond within the distance of two days of 'Yéuri, as given by 
the\Landers; otherwise two! days would bring’ Yéuri too (much 
south, and too near Bussah, to agroe with the time they took in 
passing between those cities. 

The distance from Bussalh to Rabba, the Landers say is seven 

hy land and four by water. 1 presume the! land journey is 
Fat Kalfu: remy 

Both at Sakati: aud Yduri, the-distance between these cities is 
said) to be five days | This, if we take the messenger-day of 
twenty-five miles, will agree very nearly with the position of the 
former city. by! Clapperton's latitude atid his onrected longitude, 
and gives 10°8 miles per day for the distance to Kano, whichis, 

haps, enough for horizontal distance, considering that the route 

dificult. and. circuitous, This: journey botween: Sakatit and 
Kano was performed three times, each in about seventeen days, 

On. his first expedition, travelling between Borni: and Sakati, 
Clapperton takes his departure from a lunar observation® at Kuka; 
but he neither gives the data; nor mentions bis having taken such 
an observation at that place. Now, ag in coming westward, he 
falls short of the position I have assigned to Kano, by his longi- 
tnde corrected from Bussah, either he or [must be wrong; but 
as the estimated distance generally excecds the true instead of 
falling short, the presumption is) that the: lunar obserration 
places Kukol, too, far to the eastward. It is) therefore better, 

rhaps, to reject it altogether, and assume a position for Kukah, 
by carrying back his itinerary from the corrected longitude of 

no. 

Thus I loave Clapperton’s map untouched, with the excop- 
tion of bringing his longitudes alittle more to the westward. The 
case is very different, however, with respect to Lander's itiner: 
between Kono and Danrorah, after the unfortunate death of his 
master. This has been so errencously laid down, that the latter 

lace falls within thirty-five miles of Fandoh, from which he was 
informed that he was then distant twelve or thirteen days.{ This 
route must, therefore, be altered entirely, which the data enable 
me to do with considerable precision; and it will be checked b; 
the rey distance of Danrorah from Fandah, and of Takobait 
from Dagboh. 











tiverary wes laid down, but the 
Puuition of Panda was aot 4t that ise aseeitoined, ; 
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‘Lander went from Bebejirto Kuttap, and 
iiss asking © tridmgle, o€-sehich (Uae fica sald Made 
bose are known ;* and Kuttup, which is three days 
rorah,is at theapex. I have very carefully estimated the: 
‘on the routes to and from Kuttup; from the hours which be 
leaving out of the question his vague courses, and I find, 
making proper allowance for winding, they. are about. 120 
each: these, therefore, form the legs of an isosceles, 
their interseetion paints out the position of ee To the res 
mainder of the journey af three days to Damroraby hare eae 
analogous direction, which agrees with Lander's peter 
of Fandab, and mine botween Dagbob and J + Danrorah is 
half ‘a day from the latter place, which lies: probably: im lat. 
GF $0", and long. 9° 26" E. re 

‘This corrected map of Landcr's journey, viewed 
that of Clapperton, which it nearly joins, reveals a Ty 
and bighly important feature ; namely, the almost 
continuance of 1 valley between the lake Ohad aud J; 
the neighbourhood of which city flows the river Ghadda. This 
leads me to the sccond part of my subject, the nature of the lake 
Chad. Lapprosch it with great timidity and caution, as Tam 
aware that very different views of the subject hare been ae 
entertained by many able geographers. 

Major Rennell was of opinion, that not only the waters whic 
escend from. the mountains of the moon, but the ou of 
the mighty Niger, Jalibi, or Kwara, may be eva] 
the low and extensive morass in which he snl cm ter 
minate. The hypothesis of Major Rennell, for whose sagacity 
I entertain the highest veneration, would never have ween pet 
posed but for the imperfection of the materials on which he 

to work: and the discovery of the outlet of the Kwara or Jalibi 
Senpleuiy subverted it, and proved at the same time bow vague 
were the ideas of the Arabian geographers respecting the’ ines 
of Africa. 

My rejection of that hypothesis therefore will not baciiebaal 
presumptuous, especially as so able a geographer as M, Reichard, 
of Lobenstein,} had, as early as 1802, assigned strong Teas 
sons for supposing thot the outlet of the Jaliba would be found 
in the Bight of Benin. ‘The discovery of the large lake a 
soa by Denham and Clapperton seems at first oe 
theory, especially if it has, as the former believed, mo 
4 giving an approximation of the size of the lake, cae 

n how small. that reseryoir is, compared with the volume of 
aes charged into it. The Caspian, for instance, 


* By Clapperton’s Iatiude and longitude. > dd 
i Ma » Monatliche Correspousiens, May, 1802. - 
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the drainings of a comparatively low r of mountaing, bas a 
surface of more than 10° by Sin breadth ‘The Chad is only 
about 3° in length, and receives the rear see rains, from 
& range 25° in extent, and doubtless higher than the Sate 
monntains of Abyssinia, since the principal branch of the Nile 
fakes its rise in the eastern side of the same lofty »» the 
Kamri,* or mountains of the moon, or as Saltin Belld says, 
wine mountains all of them beginning with the letter'F, 
Ttis true the lake Chad is not the only receptacle; we have 
reports of the ako Fitri, and thero are, perhaps, many others : 
but we may presume from the alluvial nature of the whole of that 
‘vast tract; that they are merely inundations of the low land; and 
even the permanent lakes arc but slight depressions of soil, and 
may have no great depth. In the next place, we have now posis 
tive proof of the existence of a large river, the Chadda, fowing 
from the enst, and uniting with the Kwara from the west, which 
it cortainly rivals, if it does not surpass it in magnificence; 
ing much greater average breadth, although | believe the 
depth in general tw be less, This magnitude implies a fs 
Hionate length of course, and if it do not pass through ve flake 
Chad, it must have its sources far away to the east, in some of 
the tinety-nine mountains. The Mondofi range seen by Deu- 
ham is hot sufficiently remote or lofty to be the parent of the 
tehole of such a stream ; yet it would he right in its course, espe- 
cially if the slope on the southern side be as extensive-xs that on 
the north, which Denham found to be 100 miles. The moun. 
tain may, however, be volcanic, of which there is very great pro- 
bability:} in that ease it may rise abruptly on the south side, 
from the alluvial or river level, and allow the Chadda & sweep 
round its base. This course indeed Denham gives it, from the 
Accounts of the natives, but he joins it with the Shari, thus 
making the stream flow in opposite directions at the same time. 
Again, Denham assures vs that the water is fresh; he says 
frequently “it is sweet and pleasant.” Although instances 
have been given of lakes without outlets being sweet, I doubt if 
these be well established; and the contrary is certainly the re- 
Lastly, the river Chadds is vory clear compared with the 





* Properly JibAlu.L-Kumr, é.«;; the Blue Mountains, thyugh the origioal name 
wax doubtioss Jibalu-l-Kamnari, “the lunar mountains,” ax the Arabs derived their 
Knowledge of this part of Africa from Hrolemy, who calls the whole range “ the 
smguislains of thie moo." 
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tionality id ebverria 16 "tha “doniraey,’ and TL GonreedT began this! 
Hiquiey, With the hope of Guiting'ia ‘his léscription same cireumn- 
stances from which T might draw a fair presumption of the possi- 

) Dility of his having been mistaken in the dirécnon of the current 
of that river. Those who Know the diffitulties under which 
tmvellera in general labour, arid how truly they are multiplied an 
undred-fold to the African traveller, will not” be snrprisod’ at 
my imagining hit to have fallon into such an error. Tor myself} * 
if Succeed in proving my proposition, T shall consider that T 
Nave made a greater discovery in Africa within my closet, than 
while perionally Tabouring on the spot. 

The consed uence, however, of an attentive reading of the ac- 
count, which had im some measure forgotten, Was, that L yery 
son perceived ‘the necessity of abandoning all idea’ of drawing 
off the water of the lake by that channel. Nothing can be 
miore conclusive or circumstantial than Denlian's description. 
‘He saw the river and crossed it at several points, and not onl 
assures ws that the current rans past Loggtin and Showi with 
considerable rapidity towards the lake, but having gone with the 
stréam in & canoe a4 far as its enitrance ‘to “that sea of fresh 
water,” he speaks of the difficulty of paddling against the current 
on his way back,* He also describes the water a9 discharging 
itself by several branches, and that it consequently forms a Delta. 

We have also a confitmation of the northerly course of this river, 
from the account received at Sakath by Clapperton ; who was told 
that it is only four feet deep above epithe haters it is joined by 
the Asha, ihiel comes from the east through Bagenmiy The 
Shari doubiless has its origin in the Mendefi range to the south- 
west, 

Hivving this disposed of the Shari, T feared that T should be 
obliged to give up the tribute of the ninety-nine mountains to 
the effect of the sun's rays, very much wondering nevertheless, 
how he would dispose of such a vast body of water, if once raised 
into vapour, except’ by letting it fall again on the surface of the 
lake im the shape of dews; and every one knows the dampness of 
the African climate, which causes the finest stecl to rust in a very 
short time. 

However, a new light broke in upon mo in the course of my 
investigation. Soon after the first arrival of the travellers on 
tho borders of the lake, they came, says Denhain, “to avery con- 
siderable stream called the Yet; in some parts more than fifty 
yards wide, with 4 fine hard sandy bottom, and banks nearly per- 

dicular; and with a strong current running three miles and a 
Fatt to the eastward. As I expected, every one of the Arabs 
said this was the Nile, and that it ron into the great water the 


*Dechai, voli. pO ond 7, T Clapperton, woh ped, 
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Chad. It is sometimes double the width and a great deal 
deeper. The air froma running stream of CLEAR Water, and the 
freshness it imparted to all around, was such o relief, after a 
march through sandy deserts, that both man and beast were in = 
manner renovated by its effects. The men, and even the 
bathed and washed, and the negroes swam all the horses.” 

ineifplefeature in this description is the perearc be) the wa 

@rock mo very forcibly as an anomaly, although 
that the Shari was clear at its embouchure; but this Tye 
fiona with the formation of a Delta, and of the fact which he re~ 

tes of its bearing on its bosom floating islands, &¢., and 1 

this must be the outlet I sought for; upon very slight: 
it may be thought, but I must request that judgment may 
pended, while [lend up to my hypothesis, by referring to 
authority of travellers from all parts of the continent, and in 
times, up to our own enterprising countrymen, who bave 
the very ground. If 1 wore to — os ee throw 
light on this interesting question, T should swell my - 
ont ica (Rag Dees alrbarty danas ty td ahtee aoa 
will be sufficient for my purpose if 1 observe, that the accoonts of 
the ancients of a great central river, traversing Africa from the 
west, were confounded with those of the Arabion geographers of the 
middle myes, who all spoke of a large river flowing fram the east. 
‘They were'considered as identical; but the ocular testimony of 
MangoPark haying been received as confirmation of that of 
Sy a it was immediately concluded that Africa could not be 
traversed otherwise than from west to east; and the Arabians 
were thrown ‘into discredit. Deceived by the generic terms 
plied to both the rivers of the negroes,—by the transmission” 
the description through the natives, who doubtless consider the 
direction of rivers with reference to their own journeys, and in- 
dependently of the current=—and by the universal beliof of the 
communication with some great central lake, these accounts have 
heen considered as relating to onc and the same river, until the dis- 
covery of an intermediate outlet has shown the possibility of the 
continent's being traversed by streams from opposite sources, 
ice, however, has not been sufficiently done to tha ATW 

writers; and I hope to be able to prove, that their account of the 
eastern Nil el' Abid, or river of the Negroes, is nearer to the tath 
than bas been wally imagined, Ns 

ldvisi,* Abulfeda, Leo Africamus, &e., all speak of the westerly 
course of this river. The former} says that it forms an island 
alt times of the year, 300 miles long by 150 in breadth, which is 


* Taubert's Idvisf, ps 1, = 
Pts dei, p. 18; also Major Rennoll, in the Proceodings of thy Afiiont 
7 ; 
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inundated during the rainy season; consoquently, the whale of 
that truct ia alla and agrees remarkably well with Clapperton's 
we 

They all show the drainage of the western.side of the moun= 
dd the Nile of Egypt has its source, by a large river 
flowing to the westward, and communicating” with the: river of 
Tumbuktir; though their reports are vitiated by-bavings py aforths 
their opinion that there was also communication with the -rivir @F 
Egypt. Still they may baye been misunderstood rom the applia 
cation of the generic term Nil to the three streams. 

Modern discovery kas proved thom in the main to be right. 
While Mr. Lucas was collecting information in Africa from the 
Sherif Imhammed, a native of Fezzan, relative to the countries of 
Suddn, Born’, and Kashnah, with which he was said t be per- 
fectly well acquainted, information oqually valuable was ob- 
tained in England from Ben Ali, » native af Maroceo, of the 
same countries, which he also bad visited. As they agree in the 
most important particulars, they may be taken os very good au- 
thority, 

In "Tpoaki of the great river which in-Arabic is sometimes 
called Nil el Kibir, or the Great Nile, and sometimes Nil 
el ‘Abid, or the Nile of the Slaves, they say, "Hs. sige and 
termination are unknown, but its course is east™ to. "west 
So is the rapidity with which it traverses the empire: of 
Kackoah that no vessel can ascend its stream ; and such-is the. want 
of skill, or such the absence of commercial inducements among ~ 
the inhabitants of its borders, that even with the current neither 
boats nor vessels are seen to nayigate-{ In one Panes indeed, the 

ler finds accommodation for the passage of himself and his 
geods, but even then, though the ferrymen, by the indulgence of 
the Sultan of Kashnab, are exempted from all taxes, the boat 
which conveys the merchandise is nothing more than an ill-con- 
stencted raft, &c.  * The depth of the stream, which is morethast 
100 miles to the south of the city of Kashna, the capital of the 
empire of that name, is estimated at twenty-three or twenty-four 
feet English. Its width is such that at the island of Gongo,§ 
where the ferrymen reside, the sound of the loudest voice from 
the northern shore is scarcely heard.” 

« Having passod the stream, the face of the country, and with 
it, the mode of travelling ure changed. High mountains and 











* Deham and Clapperton, vol. ip, 81 - 
$Me Lucu communteations, Proceedings of tho Aftican Asmocinton} vel 


Py 
"This is precinly the caso on the Chadia at the protent day 5 but Denham 
that ie ter Bltan's tne ete ware any exces tn ing on Cores 2k 


‘near Kabubari. 
§ Gougo or Gondo means island in the Hatssa language. 
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of Bornit and the kingdom ol 

north of the Niger."'] 

lormemann’s notices are pretty correct, except that be 
dors that the: but one stream, having in all its course a et 
running in the same direction as that of the river of Tum! 
‘or from west to east. Ho says,{] “ The river which was 
Mr. Park waters Nyffe and Cabi, where it is called Gulbi, 
in Haussa Gaora, (Kwara), runs eastward into these 
Borni, where it inkes the name of Zad; all these names 
the great water. Tt is a very large river. The breadth o 
Zod was given me for one mile, others said two, but in the 1 
season the breadth is said to be flay’s journey (ie. eight 
The Bidumas*® always keep in the mi the stream. 
are a very savage, heallenish nation.” 

Hornemann’s distance from Kashnah to Borni, 330 
agrees very well with Clapperton’s.}+ His supposition of thee 
erly current may be explained from his considering itt be a 
tinvation of the river of Tumbukti ; and as T said before, 
probability that bis native informant referred to the 
its banks in the same direction as his journey, rather than to t 
course of its current. 

In the Journal of the Arts and Sciences for 1893, an 
is given by an officer at Sierra Leone (Major Laing), of | 

a Mobammedan named Mohammed Misrah,t} 
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positions of the rivers are, the Kwara in the west, the Kaduna 
centre, and the Baku or Jakut to the onst. The people 
fare suid to hay come originally fom Kashuah, and their 
from Atighér. \ He first conquered the territory of Beni, 
¢ riyer called Baka to that which is named luna, &¢, 5 
embarked on the Kwara, &c." | Mention is made of an 
‘wara,and again, ‘the river, of Kwara runs : 
iountains &c., and issues from the mountains of the moon, Xe.” 
‘This is a very, consistent description of a river, such as { have 
Bilt led! 5 track" frtn ‘Un Yale’ Chad lie aiver Chadd tt 
, which like the Baku, is larger than the Kwara, 

“Thus we have very strong presumptive evidence from the 
Arabian geographers and from native travellers, of the existence 
of an immense riyer, running through the countries of Bort, 
Wankarah, and Haussa, &c., “100 miles south of the empire of 
Kashnah;” with almost nnvarying assertions. of its course being 
from the east towards the west, and having its sources in the same 
mountains which gave birth to the Bahr ¢l Abyad, ite origi 
aay Pointed out by Mr. Brown as the Missclid. 

itis not a meré mountain torrent, bat « stredm, at 
the common river or alluvial level, which is Ny ats over- 
flowing its banks for more than 300 miles. 1f this stream flows 










© Kafir, i.e, Infidel, — Pages 389, 340. | The Giskwa of Glapperton (7). 
‘VOL. VIII. . ¥ 





2 not furnish sich a stream. 
mn of the south, distinet from the 


ond 
ints 
Basin of the river Chndda, and if by their moans, leaving o 
the present their opinion of the direction of the curren 
trace the continuity of the river level, I think no one 
identity of the streams. 





Yeu; although the river had fallen about six feet, 
Clapperton calls tomporary rivers, formed by the 
‘ot during the wet season, there was still a 





from Bede-guna. From this place they continued to 
a level country, sometimes by the borders of the Yeu; 
‘one place is** said to be 150 yards wide, but nearly dry. 












1B. 
He dows not soy lo w 
As described by Imbamuied, Proc. Aft. Avs vol. i py 123. . 


Thi, wol. ii. p. 199, | 
In this dirvetion Livist | 
Pep by had ‘tho town of Gharbi at the foot of smenstain 

7 Ibidy woh ais p, 210, 
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‘of water, sometimes far apart, are all that remain of the river.” 
* This may be taken as a fair average breadth downwards as far 
‘as the lake, where however the depth seemed considerably ine 
creased."* This is within a quarter of a mile of the city of 


Kai 3 
fier leaving this, the road was along a swamp to the 
south, and ea was twice which Caer alls the 
|) a narrow stream g into the Yeu: I imagine it, 
however, to be another sub-division of its waters. By Clapper- 
fon’s map a large arm branches off at Old Birnf, and passes 
Bede-guna ; where it is said not to dry up iragate the whole 
year.¢ Another arm branches to the south at Katagim; thos 
‘completely answering to the description of Idrisi, that the river 
surrounds and intersects the country of Wankarah. 

A day's journey further, Clapperton says, “Since leaving the 
wells of Beere-Kashifery on the southern borders of the great 
desert, we had not met with rocks, or even pebbles; till now, the 
very channels of the rivers being destitute of stones; the whole 
‘country consisting of soft alluvial clay."{ He now (at 
saw a range of low rocky hills stretchmg nearly south-west, 
in the Haussa language Dushi, or the rocks. Zangeia is situated 
near the extremity of this range. “ The prospect to the south is 
bounded by high blue mountains.” After this our traveller found 
the country diversified by hill and dale. A range of hills south~ 
west, called Dull, about 600 or 700 feet high, Toaning, nearly 
north and south, Some rocky streams, the Girkwa Sokwa, 
Tsing in these mountains, are passed before arriving at Kano; 
ees T conjecture from the context to be on an elevated plain, 

this place, Zangeia, he passed over a range of hills or 
mountains ps ating the basin of the Yet from those of Guber 
and Guari, where it is not to our purpose to follow him; thus 
far, however, be had been travelling on an uninterrupted alluvial 
level, overflowed and intersected in many places by a lange river. 
Itis fortunate that very near this ope Lander passed in an en- 
deavour to reach Fandab, after the death of his master; and on 
his return to Zaria, from within balf a day of Jakobab, he alag 
traced an extensive alluvial level, occupied by a lange river or 
rivers, This level or valley is clearly defined by the mountains 
of Zaria and Guari on the west, and on the east by the blue 
mountains seen by Clapperton and Lander, But to bel this 
clearly, it will be better to commence with his itinerary at Bebeji3§ 
which I have before mentioned as a known starting point. After 
passing the hills which Clapperton in bis first journey calls Dushi, 
& generic term, and in his second Nora, on the third day he 
* Denham spperton, 
f Vole pe! ‘at. 
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crossed a large river, and two small ones, running iar ete 
Karifo.* Hearst then was.at the base of a king r 
mountains stretching poate the’blue mountains which C 
perton saw to the south at Zangein. He marched 

‘over rocky and hilly ground until he reached fected asi 
several Jarge streams} running to the westward, one of which 
calla the Kuddnin. After leaving Kuttup,f he croed a latge 
river, the Rari, Mowing to the south-east, then traversi I 
rocky ridge on the opposite side of the valley, be arrived at 
rorah. From one a these heights, he had the clot 
tensive plain, of several days’ journey before him. i 

obliged to turn back, but be obtained a sort of ig | 
for he was told that the city of Jakobah was at the foot of a | 











agal 

city he describes as situated in a beautiful plain, From 
took a route more to the westward, anil at a regular ferry he re- 
crossed the Kudiinia, or a river so much broader, and slespog ae 


more rapid, than he saw before, that he lad great dit in 
passing it.|| Continuing to travel in a plain, be crossed and re- 
crossed a lange “noble” river ranning to the south e 
passing the town of Eggebee, the situation of which ina beautiful 
and extensive plain he describes with very glowing colours, he 
arrives at the city of sae which is situated on the northeast 
side of the mountain from Nufi; the range which separates 
fhe valley of Wankaah® from that of Guat and Role ame 
On the west a part of the same elevation he also saw at Ac- 
coran. 
mat is the alluvial level, clearly traced in the retura from 
Kuitup all the way to Eggebec, where the plain, th 
“many miles,” may easily be supposed to reach Karifo,t} from 
which it cannot be very rer miles, The course of a “noble, 
pas also been marked out; having 


7 





* Glapperton’s Second Expedition, p. 289. 
f Tose mont Ue tribetaree fom the Maodare ange, 
"age 296, 
§ Pago 297. ‘This resombles Tdrfet'e description of Mellel, in the Lemlem 
eountry. ander says Jakobah i the capital ofthe Yer Yem eeunty. 
‘age 209, 
Paves 302, 903, en Seeond Eatin, voip, 140, 
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two miles east of Eggcbee, with the “large southerly river” 
requiting a ferry, 9 quarter, of” smile west of Makami, with the 
“der Bron and rapid” Kudtnia,* and with the “large” south- 
easterly river Rari. Bes), 

Tt now only remains to, unite the Yet ér:Shashum with the 
Kanifo stream, towards which it is directed in Clapperton’s map, 
and the Chadda with the Rari. If the Seige Rt Ante 
myers, apparently without the intervention of high land,” be> 
thought sufficient evidence, I can bring the report of many natives, 
independeatly of each other, given at various places, but nearly 
all within the tract of country of which we have been treating. 

Ist Captain Clapperton was informed, both at Bedeguna and 
Katagim, on the Ye, that this river had its rise among rocky 
hills in the country of Boushi, near Jakobah and Adamawa.f 

2nd. At Girkwa,t be was told by a block sherif that he would 
cross on the following day a river communicating between the 
Kwara and the Yeu. The captain did not believe this report, 
probably from some mis-statement of it. 

Sra, Pasi was told at Danrorah, by bis servant Mohammed, 
that “a river called Shar or Sharra, deriving its source from a 
lake Chad, flows about half «a mile from Jokobah; and that 
canoes can be paddled from the said lake to the Niger at any 
season of the year." 

4th. Lander at the ferry above Buasah, when making some 
allusion to the river,—* A Felatah came forward and made the 
extraordinary assertion, that instead of running to Fandah it took a 
turn to the eastward, and disembogued itself in the lake Chad in 


Siig F 
Sth, Mr. Laird made many inquiries at Fandah about the 
course of the Shari. *‘ The answers invariably were, that it came 
from Lake Chad; and onc man, 0 native of Kukah, offered to 
take me up there in twelve days, without changing the eanoe."** 
Gth, 1 was myself informed at Dagbéh, on the Chadda, “that 
Jakobuh was seven days higher up the river; and the city of Kukab, 
in Borni, is said to be only six days, for canoes, above Jakobah, 
on the same river.” 
7th, Lander told me at the same place that be had received 
information from natives, which I did not hear, that one could go 


lude to the second river which he calls by this names 1 conceive the first to 













dea stream, falling into tho large river, ‘The name is common to other 
Streams, and fo towne, Capperton mentions ane of each; and! Lander, Roving 
‘river of that name when he descended the Kwara, thought it wax the 
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the Chadda, from Jakobah on “‘ one water” to the great water 
Chad. Indeed be affirmed that he had information from 


Lastly. He was told that the Kuddnia falls inty the 
near F, j that is, the river which he oelcqowed od ogee 
in the Boushi country, which pastes near Jakobah, which is tho 
same as the Chadda, according to my and which 
comes from a lake Chad, according to Mohammed, Lander’s 


servant. 

I will now bring forward, and endeavour to combat, Denham’s 
evidence on the other side of the question; no task, it would 
appear at first sight, since he is very cireumstan fasta, and fe 
intends to record his opinion that Aes lake bas no outlet. 
as I said before, the difficulties he had to contend Sivewens be 


from Kuka,* where he says, “The river here makes a bend pe~ 
sembling the letter S; the water is extremely shallow, and a dry 
path over the bed of the river appeared close to our halting-plaoe, 
although the banks were high, and capable of conuiving a very 
Jarge stream. 1 walked out, following the easterly course of the 
stream, in search of game. but within foot undtfed Jara yards of the 
river the ground was so choked with high grass and prickly under- 
‘wood that I was obliged to take a path more inland.” He passed 
Paap lee dey caeea the vicinity of the river; one was very 
deep, con’ ‘i im great numbers. From the ruing 
of aren vals ot of Rit irni “ we obtained a sight of the = 
Gamboré,} running nearly cast, notwithstanding ite windings, 
only a few miles distant.” Again— We came to the river, which 
is here a very noble stream, nearly » quarter of a mile in 

and situated between two high banks thickly overgrown 
jungle, bushes, and bamboo. We endeavoured to ascertain if 
there was any current; but the water appeared perfectly 

Omar Gana, however, and the shouas who Ya accom 

Were unanimous in declaring that after the rains a very strong 
Current from west to east constantly flowed.” 


* Deuham, 1206, + Don, vol. i 212, 
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Again— We followed the course of the river to the — 
(Rese he in another place calls the Yet), a 

‘here being no pathway, we were obli 
high grass, trees, and thickly-seattered bamboo, "rhc a le i a 
fatiguing excursion ; and after all we could only get a sight of the 
— ee following the tracks of elephants, other animals, 

ree dhe beat down everything before them. At 
Duniccetetsouvnes diecbaler boats the bed of the river 
extending more than two hundred yards; we were told that the 
stream was here again called the Yeu" At another place, “We 
Tacos winding with the river. In several places we had the 
clear of trees, and covered with yerdure* for some hundreds 
of yards, and the stream nearly as broad as the Thames at Rich- 
mond.” A, Crossing the Yet ata dry spot, we came to 
the banks of a large water, called Dammasak,} about five miles 
at Sent the a. “cre es a 
in their return to Tri in August they again 
Yet, “now a eee icine full of water, and running to- 
ae the Chad at the rate of three miles an hour.” ‘The Arobe, 
ae ie to have a different opinion i‘, 
it “an le, which Denham supposed meant river of 
» again, “Bellal accompanied me down the river about 
sive sales, where, increasing in width about 100 yards, it lows 
into the Chad, with « strong and deept current of water.” 

At the eastern end of the lake he had very vague accounts 
from the natives and from Bares Gana; the amount of which is, 
that the Bahr-el-Ghazil, which once received the waters of the 
Chad, and was a day's journey broad, is now dried up, and they 
knew of no other river communienting with the lake: that Fitri 
had a stream running out of it,§ and was not like the Chad, 
which every one knew was a sti water. 

ving now quoted all that Denham says respecting the nature 
ithe likey and thatecateetst the river Yeu, I would merely ask 
whether it is not only possible, but very probable, that he malght 
be mistaken in the current of » river which is described as very 
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winding and difficult of ay h, by paths made by wild 
animals in the prickly praia ‘aa beso a river ripe in 
some places narrow, and in some a broad and noble stream, some- 
times nearly dry, sometimes deep enough for camels to swim over, 
requiring rafts, asat Dammasak and two or three places 

by Lander, corroborating the testimony of Imbasmmed’s “ill-con- 
structed rafts,” and deep enough for the huge Lelie 
conceal himself at the bottom; a river, in fact, wi in some 
places is said to be so sluggish as not to have any 

current, at others to run at the rate of three and a knots, and 
which at one place, Dammosak, is described in an opposite manner 
by the wo travellers? ‘This perlinps is the strongest evidence of 
the difficulty of coming at the trath in that country, These argu- 
ments do not appear to me sufficient to overturn the reasons 
which I have given for believing that the waters of the lake 
Chad, collected. from the lofty Kumri mountains, flow: by the 
river Yew through Wankarsh and Boushi, to join the 

opi beetones evidence that this river Bows froma taal 

A strong presumptive evidence that this river: tl 
may be nature irom the description which is meant to serve the 
opposite purpose. Thus the farther it is from the lake the more im- 
portant it appears, which may be in consequence of its haying re- 
ceived an affluent from the Eyres (Auris) mountains to the north® 
and the Mendefi range to the south; and certes, the increase in 
volume of a river is below its aflluents. Again, the characteristics 
of the outlet of a lake may be said to be clearness, depth, 
rapidity, and singleness; those of the discharge of a large river 
are generally turbid, shallow, sluggish, and'divided waters. And 
itis hardly probable that the Yet would reunite the branches 
hy which itsurrounds Wankarab, in order to discharge itself by « 
single embouchure, in on alluvial country of it own formation, 
although it must be collected to pass between the Nora or Dushi 
hills, and the blue mountains which Clapperton saw to the south 
at Zangein. 

Of course it cannot be imagined that a river larger than the 
Kwara, which has been navigated to within seven days of Jakobab, 
can derive all its waters from the lake. It is most probable that 
nenr this city, where it takes n sweep to the westward, it re- 
ceives another and a very large affluent from the Mendefi moun 
tains. Indeed, a native informed Denham that having passed 
that range, he crossed a large river flowing between two high 
mountains, although his account of twenty days south would lead. 
him far away from where Adamawa is supposed to be. 





© Tho esistonce of such an affluent is noticed by List, p. 19, 
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Thus, if this hypothesis be there is an unini 
navigation to the very centre of Africa; to the foot almost of the 
Jong-sought mountains of the moon, since Mr. Laird found two 
fathoms in the Chadda in the lowest part of the dry season: 
the natives and Idrisi say it is navigable for canoes throughout 
the year, Clapperton found some branches in Wankarah 
where the wwaten bal already subsided six feet; and in addition to 
the Jength of the Chad, there is probably a chain of communi- 
cating lakes to the eastward. A great deal might be said on the 
importance of this easy access; but as I have already extended 
this paper beyond what I anticipated, I will conclude by putting 
the caso in avery simple form. Clapperton was told that the 
Yeu had its origin near Jakobah, and Lander was told near Jax 
Kobah that the Chadda, which flows half a mile from that city, 
had its origin in a lake Chad. He had also crossed and re- 
crossed a large river flowing between these points. If these 
reports be true, and they were distinct and eure of cach 
other, they must relate to one and the same river. 

: * * * . 

Subjoined are the positions of the principal stations at which 
J obtained astronomical observations on the banks of the Kwara 
and Chadda in 1835 :— 








FF who 8 
Cape Nun oe hl 2 5 5S 
aboh 21528 2 695 
Oleh > 2 534. 638 
1a Mugu ar Gy es 
Lense igen od i 6 = cael 
Stirling. . . . . 749 . 7 6%. 19 51W. 
KattamKérafi 5 0. 5 8 oT = 
Fondsh. «ss 812 4 742 
Egga Island 2... 843. O42 
Rubs. ss. 9:13 | 626 . 20 36W. 








if many observations, with an artificial horiann, for longitude by 
and a lunar distance, gave the lougitude of Stitling 7° K,5 by 
4, 7° 1A! Ej Idem, second observation, 7° 16 Ey 
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XXII1.—Notes on the Country lying betceeen the Meridiant of 
and 64° and 
tt ia Norhers hordndo, "By Tanne Benue Faasaay 


Tuy great ringn of Elburz, which skirts the southern shore of 
the Caspian Sea, and pursues a course nearl: cast and west frota 
the plains of Mogi to the highlands of Merghib 
wealled Moorghib), and the Hizérah country, 
ter width between the meridians of 55° and Fy Y 
Girgin? of Asteribid to Merghdb, and wo the 
desert on the north a slope which obtained the namie of 
Atak, Atak Titerally the skirt of the wountaind); th ie weal 
Déman, « province of Afghinistin, signifies the skirt of the 
sloping down to the banks of the Indus. 
tis tract, formerly one of the richest districts te | 
the sovereigns of these countries, and still corered pe 
cities, and vestiges of former rity, is now a 
Ltrs dlkey ‘or but sparsely occupied by tril tribes of Turkomins, who 
live partly on the produce of their flocks and na but much: 
also on 1 Is of that plunder which they gain in inrosds 
and pillaging parties systematically made wi Hf ae poh their 
eae neighbours. 

The mountainous tract above alluded to, irtegtlar in shape, 
apd sp preatting gut in some parts to a breadth of full 200 miles, is” 
divided longitudinally into ridges, separating valleys which com- 
municate with each other by passes or defiles, and form am exten- 
sive aggregate of districts, many of which are well inhabited and 
cultivated. 

‘These districts may be conveniently arranged in several Hines 
running from west to cast, as they are divided by the princi 
intervening ridges, nearly as follows. Upon the skirts of the most 
southern ridge are found those of Mei-omid, “Abbds-abid, Ma- 
ziniin,Sabzawir, Nishipir, and Sherif-dbad, Close behind these, 
but separated from them by ridges of greater or less altitude, 
lie Jéjerm ‘and Sang-khist, Nirdin, Jaghetti or Juvéin, Bam, 
and Miyan-Abad ; Isferiin, S@f-abad, Biwer, Sultin-Meidan oF 
Madan, forming what is locally called the Serd-vildyet'; of Cold 
Country, being that between the first-mentioned line of districts 
afd the great central line which comes next to be described. 
This ahh the districts of Armidli and. | Somalghiin ; the plains 
of Bujnurd, Shirwin, Khabisbin, Radkan, Chinirin, Ti and 
Mash-hed, which are all continuous with, or opening into each 
other. At the western extremity of this line are found some af 








. 0+ Jarso—8. 
«i A Turk A Turkish wed, pronounced efek at Constantinople ; it ia exactly the stews of 
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Fol acetate Gorgén, hereafter to be no 
‘iced ; while the eastern end opens into a nearly continuous valley 
which reaches to Herat. : 
A chain of mountains, unequal in height a in breadth, confines 
the great line of valleys just described, on the ‘north-east, and 
these lie irregularly disposed a number? hi 


amoug and 

elevated plains, oach formi district in itself separatéd, by-or 
intermingled with isle aad ongey sages The norih- whe A 

runs 

pierced 





base of this mountainous tract which bounds the 
neatly N.N.W. from the point at Ak-derbend,* where i 
Ls Moog Mash-hed river, to Pari, another point to the N.W., 
wl that part of the range terminates, and the mountains turn- 
ing beck at an angle, probably acute, towards the south, preserve 
a very irregular and indented line. Pari, as we are infotined 
by persons actjuainted with the country, is « mountain bounding 
‘on the north a valley, the bed of a fine stream, and known by the 
some name; and from its extremity, we are told, a narrow chain 
extends to the lesser Balkin, 120 miles. Thence to the greater 
Balkin is soid to be a distance of ten farsaklis,f or forty miles; 
and thence again to O’k-kdh,f or the Arrowhill, the distance is 
called twenty farsakhs, or eighty miles, from which, according to 
our informant, Khival is not more than five days'journéy. From _ 
O’k-k6h to Karuk s6fi, where the Atrak falls into,the sea,:wal,. ~~ 
(oe phage athe penne et .¢ : 
ven by & person wel with the countryy*are 

80 porate that they cannot be belied on; ‘ijsomuch, that no. 
attempt has been made to use, or to reconcile them with other dis- 
tances or bearings in the accompanying sketch.§ 

The following are a few of the best-known districts in this 
range of mountains, To the enstward lies Keldt-Nadiri,| which 
is the last place of importance in that direction, Then, i 
to the Atak, are found Deregez, Sheiirek, Derbidan, Mihi, r| 
fine wooded valley beneath a hill of the same name; Gerfstdn 
Firtzch close on the verge of the Turkomins, Germii,§] in the 
same pani, Gifhan, Raz, Kish-Khénoh, or tho Hawk's Nest,** 
Bélkéné, i, Thikmavin, Zersdd These are all said to be 
fine districts, with plenty of villages, and gome of them wooded, 
Farther removed from the mountains, dnd upon their skirts, lie the 
wider districts of TYhejen, watered by that river, and inhabited by 
the Turkomin tribes; Abiverd was once « fine district, bat ig 
now abandoned, as are Dirum and Nisi. N.W. of these line 
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Nadir's kelAt, being 
Mf Germ-i6 or 














a Baur ‘Frasen on 
I, inhabited ‘ekeh ‘Tiskomias, 


and Pardii, whlch 3 
where there are ruil 


Karicheb, and Sukly eh, to Shirwiin, On ‘our left ws bd the 
valley of Kal'oh isu Khén.j On the right were 
Tnshi,{ with others, which give their waters to the 
From Shirwan we through Derek Shirg and 
jeriblj to Bojaurd, having Gérmeh Khan upon our right, 
A left the mountain of “Aldtagh4] posal parser y= from. 
Proceeding meri a een : tos 
passed through part nsh& (another n 
valley of the Atral to the right entered from. 
passing through the desert places of Zerd, Kohistdn, Je 
dt-hd, and Kalpish, with Michih on our right, and Ai n 
ate lel to Deheneh-zoh, the pass by which we descended into 
rurgan. tt — 
‘The mouniaina faciog westward, frees Peckie eee 
furrowed deeply with ravines, each of which gives access: 
more or less steep and abrupt, to the uepleig that in 
the base of the mountains and the Caspian sea. Of these ya 
or hired the principal are the Pardi, A Chander, ba Sato 
the 'Serishef. These all pour their streams into the 
which they form a large proportion; and Th ote sm 
sarily much to the south of west. A ridge of hills, sonia 
Way into the plain, and named Maribeb, 
the south from the Sdrisit,ft which joins it at ror 
point of the range. Through this valley rc oa 
nest is that of cheneh- «6h, by which we docceailalta 
comes Deheneh Kitzlii,§§ which leads from a fie jue 
heoags Kari: Shokh ; then Dehneh TkeklutD wee 
from the plain of Armidli; then Kiwli Dee 


d Aninbtli, f. Pes 
oH ricer rho substitute. Fi Sun te ata capital of the 
” ported 


ich a complete account, Asistic gi 
Sag 2 ives ay ease "tho Mines d’Orient, i 

1 Sirtad © yellow water f=. = 
§ Waburtne on |) Ass"s mouth (Ts). 
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eb which leads from Kakptiah, © ‘Pte mountain of Serd( in 
nes between Kizl and Fatieklf Debenelis; and Nil kéhy ‘4 
a celebrated in the Shih*Nameh,-stands at the mouth o 


But the mountainous tract+which we have been di 
becomes more pecalinrly rim it from! being the separating 
boundary between the frerce” Tirkomn tribes ‘and! the northern 
aiaets sof Persia, writs been Desslevs by these! mars 

as the whi reach the uy count Tes 
throught Hi borne, it Geass a matter of interest ra ascertain 
the number and character of these several lines of approach. 

From the best information that could be obtained upon the spot, 
the following are the principal a) from the Atak to Uj 
Khorisin, be ‘inning ffom the ot end of the tract in fhe 

Ist, Puli-Khdtéin, or the Ladies’ Bridge. 1 am not sure 
whether a separate pass has obtained this name from the bridge 
80 called, which is thrown, as I believe, over the Mash-hed river, 
or whether the name merely designates « particular bridge ia 
Of the succeeding passes, It is by this way that plunderi 
destined for Turbat, Haideri,¢ and the road towards 
and Herdt, ascend the hills. 

2nd, Ak-derbend. - 

3rd, Muzderdn.—1 do not know whether these are one and 
the same, or different passes, but they are both on the road from 
Mash-hed to Serakhs. Burnes, in coming from that place, passed 
Derbend ot forty-eight miles from Serakhs, and calls it the sme 
as Muzderin, “Derbend (or the gate) is a common term for such 
passes, and this may mean Ak-derbend, or the white gate. On 
‘the other hand, Burnes says nothing of the Mash-hed river, which 
certainly bursts through the southern continuation of the Kel’at 
mountains at Ak-derbend, from which it seoms probable that be 
ascended by a separate pass, namely, that of Muzderdn, leaving 
the Mash-hed river and the Ak-derbend pass to his left, There 
is also a doubt as to the precise point where the Mash-hed river 
joins the T'hejen. 

The scenery of these passes, whether one and the same, or 
different, is described as picturesque, though not rich in wood. 
‘The ascent from the Mash-hed side is comparatively ible 5 
but the corresponding descent towards Serakhs, on the N.E. side, 
is more precipitous, 

4th, Keldt-Nédiré{ a pass to the Atak, lies through the in- 
closed valley of Kelit ; but independently of its natural obstacles, 
which are great, no ane con pass through that valley unless with 
the consent of the chief, who resides in this natural stronghold. 

5th, Chapishli.§—To the west of Kelat. tis steep and rugged, 


* Blue mount (P.)—S, ‘Haides's tomb, 
 Nadivecaais # Biabanutr but Place —5. 
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ikber, or 
—This leads directly from the valley of 
‘T’héverf or other roads into the valk 

im by Nadir Shab to facilitate 

is defended by three bastions. pies 


is tolerabl; and easy. I saw heavy guns 
rea lag o i 


sharp 
th, Zohi-Gerenhch*—A. fine romantic 5 difficuldly 
ticable for guns, and very defensible. Tt excel Pires” 
ridge ; and its lower extremity is defended by a bastion with guns 
mounted, which commands the water. . 

9th, Zohi-Deringeh.— A very romantic defile like the last, 
difficult though practienble for guns. There is a fine spring | 
each side of the Kot halt (or ascent and descent), One 


‘These are the principal passes from the Atrak to the upper 
country; but there are a variety of others of less im oe and 


more difficulty, several of which lead diroctly to from 
vallies opening at Rédtkén, Chindrin, and Khaby &e5 
others again lead from various points, but join the passes already 
enumerated, To the west of Bujnurd the hills become lower 
and more open, so that the pathe by which the Turkomfns ean 
invade the upper country are by far mare numerous. are 
four or five which lead into the Ménah valley alone; several others 
which lead to Semalghin, and others still more easy, that Fe 
the Atrak and its valley, lead to Jéjerm, Mei-omeid, ‘Al 
Abid, &c. Between Dereges and Kelit-Nédiri there are also 
some pathways of great difficulty and scarcely practicable for 
horsemen. 

Itincrary with bearings and distances from Sabzawir to 
hed by the Serd-vildyet, or upper (cold) 2 

May 30th and Sist, 1834.—From Sabzawir to Kébriz- 
nine hours and a half, chiefly by night. First half over 
then through a defile among low hulls, and a pass called \ 
Pan a me 


* Tho word Zoh signifies a de‘ile. 
+ Kota! or Kital, a mountain-pars—S, Kaut'bal in aorthern Pervis. 
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Peblewin or the Forty Champions. The village, a miserable 
ruinous place on a plain twenty miles broad by sixty or seventy 
long, commencing at the mountain and distriet of Ji ion the 
west, and issuing out on the en of Nishépir on the east; it is 
bounded on the north by the resets ones 
May 31st ond June 1st—On to Maskin, a small village, and 
then by night through the 'Alf Zengf pass, and up a grassy valley 
with a stream to "Abdu-llah-géti; distance about forty miles from 
Kéhriz-degez, and direction about N. 25 E., on the whole time 
are Sone through hills of moderate height covered with grass, 
them of various extent. "Abdu-llah-gid is a 
Tare ee thieving tribe, in the plain or valley of Sultin- 
Mey within two ma jes of that town, now ruined. 
from Kibriz-degez:—Villege of Maskin of route 
NSO E12 miles Dircton of mui N, 95 E15 mens of 
“Abdullah-gia, N. 25 E, 30 miles; of Sufi. man or seen) N. 
5.W. 15 miles; of Bim (not seen) N. 28 mil Miyéin-abid 
(not seen) N. ae W. Peak of Jijerm-hill, pointed out, probably 
an error, N. 42 W, 
June 2nd-—From_’ Abdu-lab- fit to Nddir-tepeh,* to a ruined 
carayanseray, where we halted for breakfast ; all the way through 
green valleys and cultivated land, with moderate pasture-hills on 
either ye ‘Then entered the long yalley of Khabishén, Chin- 
pirin, &e,, nearly in the same direction, and after eleven hours 
and no half, of whieh three-quarters in halts, reached the small yil- 
lage of Kal'ah Seyyed-ha, distance about 42 miles. 
June Srd—On t to Gunih-ébad ;} along the same od ie 
aus partly meadows, to Gundh-abad ; mena 
nd, but the country ruined by wars 
aes distance about 24 miles, 
Tune 4th—On to Mash hed, } passing thro: Wi Khuskiniti, and 
slong. a fine plain, with plenty of grass and cultivation ; distance 
25 miles. 


From Mash-hed to Deregez; and from thence, by Bujnurd, to 
Gurgiin. 
June 18th and 19th—To Rédkin, as formerly, through the 
La of Mash-hed, by ‘Dis, ond through the meadow of Chi- 
ndrin, 

June 20th —From Radkin to Muchuliin, about 14 miles, 
passing through the thriving village of Sahin, = all along the 
skirts of the hills that bound the valley on the N.E. 

June 21.—To Yestanji, 10 miles—a miserable village; di- 
rection from Radkdn, distant 24 miles, N. 58 W.; rising among 
hills on the right to Chamani-Naucheb; and then on same 
direction, crossing a small range w ie a 

+ Miao Bil CIS 

1M ashe Tmdsn Righty tho place of thd mim Ripts markyrdom.—9, 
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that of I, ed by that of Airin—both 
tain of reer eerie down, the sana fo eval 


mass of dry, brown, 
Be elation aries eelin: fetal 
manner, but ibe ry the smallest 
table or animal life ekertet ott 
ieee, pon thove nearest the 

lar or thorn,” common to auch arid poe 
or four days’ journey across these peebaee 
habitable spot, and scarcely of a fines water 
Mountain is the highest to the north of the ee 


valley, as Kurl pace a se 
Onw: Hs a metal valley, and through 
ener "Farka ln ssi bn it ite aga 
rs 5.—-Onwards, across a desert, dry r 
1, ining Kurknd, to the site of a er a ee 
fe. Spee ruined the Turkoméns, on a pi 
Katt rs in same sieepoay e! he Mt 
= wy to jistin,} another ruin re, Be 
acked : ie on the fat stream, and ies ous 
the Kurkud mountaing si 
July 16.—Onwards, among heights and ravines, the skirts 0 
Kurkad, down to a deep broad hallow, Derchi-keldt-hd, ox Th r 
Valley of the Forts,” teding into the Khdlbdsh P 
between which and that of Armidli intervenes & 














i ‘barren and 

among hillocks on the S.E. side of the sR" 
Atrak here, within about four farsakhs or sixteen mil 
hend to the northward ;—turn up through fine corn 
Goklén Turkoméins,§ ‘and descend through the Deher 0 
Prrariions and long pass through a deep forest, to the. cam, 

fahmid Wali Khin Goklin ;—general course from Bi 
Kohistén to this camp, nearly W. 4 N,, from 48 to 50. 

July 18.—5 , or 20 miles farther to Haider 
camp, course about & W. by S—a perfect plain, covered 
withered and boelap Tageacn of the spring, where not eaten 
have by the flocks of the Géklén carpi rx-— 








* Juniper? (8) Yellow. (2-3. Mountaja Tenet. 
§ ‘ ea Fels Sirk ime 
|| The spelling of the — Vy in 501 a as ithe ‘Seer to 
ascastsn whighy #4 dy ot: ke Tequicd, unless the or bs dis beom 
earned native. Some of Wie names ending in Gn’ should probally Ue 
‘by Gn, as that ‘alabla, when final, has ow for nealy thme centuries bees aly 


pronounced Ga by the Pervians—S. 
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XXIV.—Notes on a Journey from Belize to Guatemala, and 
return by the River Polochicin 1834. By E. Luau Pace, Esq. 


Avren haying possed a week at Belize, I embarked on the 10th 
of June, 1854, with Mr. Charfield, spointed His late Majesty's 
Consul to Guatemala, and sailed for the Rio Dulce, about 100 
miles to the southward. On the following evening we crossed 
the bar at its mouth, where we found only five feot nine inches 
water; and on the morning of the 12th proceeded up the river, 
or rather the outlet of the Golfo Dulce, which winds for about 
28 miles in a general S.W. direction, as far as the fort of San 
Felipe, sitnated on the western shore of the gulf, Off the bar 
we were joined by Captain R. Owen, of Hor Majesty's Ship 
Thunder, who with some of his officers took advantage of this 
opportunity to suryey the gulf. 
entrance® to this stream is so narrow and so overhung with 
verdure, as to be almost hidden, until the very jib-boom of the 
vowel penetrates it: each side is bounded rising almost 
perpendicularly to the height of 300 fect, clothed with impene- 
trable forests, and solely by monkeys and other. wild 
animals; and with of the brightestplumage. The heat was 
sulfocading, a it did not proceed alone from the direct rays of the 
sun, but from the trees meeting above and thereby excluding the 
free air; this however had its advs ¢, for the sea-breezo is 
Sita i evegel pete tents” Aa coipeapetemiey 
navi by sailing- is. As we slowly, 
Gea tecnantalire burst the sight ; occasionally a white 
cliff stood boldly prominent. At these spots the trees grew less 
densely, and the sun darted bis fiery rays upon usyagain the trees 
would meet aloft, and then the sl ‘and the gloom were a relief 
from the glare and heat of a tropical sun. Numbers of gaudy 


each other wantonly away. 

At about 8 miles from the soa the stream expands to a small 
lake 9 miles long by 2 brond, called by the Spaniards the golfete 
or “little gulf," which narrows again, for 6 miles, till we arrived 
at sunset off the Castillo or Fort San Felipe + we here entered 
ea ae ee 

* West point of eatrance ix in lat, 15° 50’ Ny, long. 88° 46! 20! W. from Owens 
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June “onan at yh bt, the road, leading ix a SW.) 





direction, oecasionally nt plains,, at toate Rar 
gigantic bes and rank ee us vegetation. . At three leaguts | 
We commenced rather a ipitous descent, 
to the vis of a «Junction wlohe othe, doen 
seen, or Rio Grande, and the Managua—s village of, 
abitants, ‘sion in the hipaa of the former; river, \ Lo 
ps, ata rapid rate, and gives animation to a scnae 
Plog ctor aplcsa G my Mie gtr aso 
abundance in pea ver, is much esteemed, We swam our mules), 
over with some difficulty, and, crossed ourselves in a flat-bottomed, . 
boat, geld ae the natiyes, js seabeerdt 
Continuing our we Homeloan Kuh Gash ep 
ascent, the scenes a g till we got to the region 
men th ener rd Hood Fie dd on the very, edge! ai 
precpicey he Renee Jed, along the banks of a deep ravine, 
‘was sufficiently . 
Farther, on lie ‘eae country a aril a the appearance of an En ~ 
ts then a picturesque ravine, or a flat Valley interspersed with 


(Choa Several streams to the N.W. to, siatttiene 
Milage cto, ee ae eared Galle Pah 5 
houses, with a plaza or square—the houses tana uae 


oe 
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through a rich and varied country, 
wield ‘alas! hardly know How to’ prot 
an acacia tree’ Utada ek eS 
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Clim which flows N. W, to the Mt 


in'a W. by S: ‘difection} sion ti eater rh ate 
river, atehStgti at oseke GNtaieT? assed iets of cattle 
much more cultivation 5 false os o 

off to the S. W., and “a ched the village of» 
Ginstatoys, x small vat! ry part situated "in beautiful | 
valley : ‘the cottages had 


On the following mornin, ned 01 aariny Maes nich 
ak forte Oa MT Re ene oe connate ee aks 
the mules; we here observed that all the le were ‘more or 
less afflicted with geitre, or guéguicho, as ivis éalled, snitl to aise 
alse of mach ttl and cota oot 6000 aaa? MST 
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seo Mr. Leon Pior's Journey 


reached El Puente, or ae athe ore” of sod, ite 
Sar ties red i tak hertise Aeoeag a my 
to cat, 1s is only tra . 
June 23.—Staried early for the eapital, about ten | legos 
S.W. direction. Yor coral boot 6 Wied SALSA 
# hut could afford bread or anything else eatable. Passat 
some fine ‘and sawn beautiful fall of water: at 
a sudden turn of the road, heed ee ity 
upon its whitewashed houses and pats, 
valley, crossod a neat stone bridge over the ey, sian tt Si 
again ascending reached the gutes of the city. 
The city of Guatemala la Nueva, or “the new,” to fenveted 
it from “Yo Antigua,” or the old capital, bas been too often 
to need any description here. 1 will merely state that it lies in a 
ever plac about fifteen miles de Rete kt and at) 
elevation, according to Haefkens, of nearly 5000 feet above the 
ea Its Ch ger has been usually rah at from 35,000 to 
persons. The market is Rai motit, 
fetes bles, and fish from the far-famned lake of Amatitai. 
1 Toe dn tant view from the city across the eee hs 
ral the three lofty mountains rising from 
toa above its level, known by the names of Volean Page 
Water Volcano, a perfect se clothed with an 


its summit; the Volcan de Fuego, 

emitting a white smoke from ame oF ie oeay J thie lene: Peters 
Pacaya: and nothing enn exceod the baldness and beauty of oe 
effeet produced by these noble objects when seen 

clovidlens sky, shortly after sunset, as the sun's last ‘all 
aay their lofty peaks, while all below lies buried in a innss of 


oe “¢¢—Anxious to form a nearer Acqunintance with ae 
great physical features of the landscape, I nad the siete 
di Hens and al agen oh sepa seat the plain towards 
city of Guatemala, about cight leagues, in @ 
‘SW. direction. The road led at first rr neo 
ahs ‘on one hand, and on the ee ee a aoaatse 
tumuli, supposed to have been burial-places of the 
before the invasion of the Spaniards. two | across 
the plain we descended a deep ravine, and reached the dian yi: 


* Jt is not on record that sither the elevation of thin plait or of the tel 
volcanoes has ever been measured, and it would be # good service 
raphy if sume traveller would obtain a series of barometrical 


ity af Guatemala, aad oa the Volcan de Agua—Eo, 
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lage of Mixco, built upon the declivity of a bill: hers are a plaza 
and small chureh ; the population is said to be 4000; the costume 
of the Thdians is remarkably handsome. Passing the 
village we commenced a steep ascent by a ragged road ;—from the 
summit the view of Guatemala, the wear lain, and the 
village of Mixco, at our feet was Vory picturesque, 
some fields of luxuriant grass, abound in wild Mowers, 
whose delicious perfume was very grateful, Fe 

sively the villages of San Ignacio and Sen Lucas: two leagues 
beyond a sharp descent brought us to La Antigua, or ancient city 
of Guatemala, 

‘The xuins of this town are seated in a rich valley, nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains, among which the voleanoes are proudly 
conspicuous; its mouldering ruins presenting a si ‘contrast 
to the rife and Iuxuriant vegetation everywhere around. I need 
hardly mention that this city was abandoned in consequence of the 
numerous disasters that iad befallen it from its foundation to the 
fatal carthquake of 1773, It now, however, contains a population 
of about 12,000, Th the two days we remained here we visited 
all the psistboarig villages ; and the Ciudad Vigja, or site of the 
original capital, when founded by Alvarado in 1527, and which 
was overwhelmed by an eruption of water from the volcano in 
1541; it lies about a league to the south of La Satie. bout 
one league beyond are the villages of Jocotenango L 
de las Duchas, near to which we ascended to the brow of a hill, 
and had a magnificent view of the Pacific ocean. 

Aug. 25.—At 1 rm. we set out from the old city for the 
summit of the Volcan de Agua. At 3 we reached the village of 
Santa Maria, where we halted to collect eh ed which consisted 
of M. Lidert of St. Petersburg, Mr, Croskey of Philadelphi 
and myself, two servants, and sixteen Indians. At 5 set fo 
again, and for an hour traversed a country studded with trees, and 
covered with luxuriant grass, among which the big Se star 
of the native single dahlia was conspicuous; by degrees the road 
became narrow and steep, till we reached @ part of the mountain 
called La Cruz, from a cross being erected there. We here were 
obliged to abandon our mules, and alter « short balt we pro- 
ceeded onwards by torch-light, scrambling through the rank grass 
and dense underwood with great difficulty and fatigue for 
bows, when we bivouacked for the night by the side af blazing 

At 5 on the following morning we again started on our en 

the mountain, which ¢ more difficult at every step, part 
owing to the slipperiness of the long wet grass. We now ent 
the region of pines—some noble trees swung their branches to 
the sweeping wind with a solema and mournful sound—others 
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and the large boats arriving from Kach’h and Guzerdt are fre- 
quently detained until the height of the springs before they 
can cross it. Immediately above Vikkar the river runs in a 
succession of reaches, broader in the middle than at the ends, 
where they contract so much as to leave a passage barely 80 
yards wide; here it is alternately deep at the angles and shallow 
wherever it widens. On the flats the depth varies from 3 to 
8 feet, but they are full of holes, and a continuous channel of 
more than 5 nowhere exists. Near its junction with the main 
stream, its breadth for many miles rarely exceeds 50 yards, and 
in the dry season, when there is not more than 3 feet water on 
any of the shoals, it is easily forded in six or eight different 

at this part it has shrunk within its former limits aida, 
and appears like a large creek, wandering through the deserted 
bed of a river; the old banks are visible throughout, and at least 
300 yards apart. 

Quitting the main river in a direction nearly opposite to the 
course of its current, the water is prevented in a great measure 
from entering the Hajimarf, and the quantity that finds an outlet 
through it is very small. In the upper part the current is ex- 
tremely fecble in consequence, but below Vikkar the tides, influ- 
enced by the ocean, are much stronger; even there, however, 
they are not rapid, for their velocity is scarcely ever greater than 
3 miles an hour, and is generally much less. At Vikkor the 
flood is irregular in its approach, and 10 miles above it ceases to 
be felt altogether. At the mouth of the river there is a rise and 
fall of 8 feet, and it diminishes gradually in ascending to 9 
inches. 

At high water vessels drawing 9 feet can pass into this 
branch without difficulty, but none of a greater draught than 
7 can ascend it as high as Vikkar. The boats that navigate 
it throughout in the dry season do not draw more than 2 fect 
8 inches. 

In its course to the sea the Hajimari sends off several creeks, 
which connect it during the inundation with the branches of the 

Bagér. Of these the Chagali quits it about 5 miles below 
Vikkar, and the K'hédiwari, once a broad and deep river, a fow 
miles farther down: midway between them there is also a large 
canal called Bérd-ke-ws, constructed some years ago by a w 
thy Hindd, whose name it bears. After the swell has subsided 
they all partially dry up, and the only communication that then 
exists between this river and the western branches is by a salt- 
water creek, close to its mouth, called the Baghé. At high tide 
it affords a passage to the largest diindis, and by this route they 
are enabled to enter the Richel, and proceed up that river into 
the Bagar, which is said to be accessible to vessels drawing 
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and travelled down fo the village of Santa Maria ;and from thence 
in two hours reached our old quarters in the ancient capital. 

‘On the following morning we set out on a visit-to the lake of 
Amatitan, about four beta! to the S.E. of La Antigua; the rond 
Jay through a fertile and luxuriant country. At two leagues we 
reached the farm of Barcena, prettily surrounded by wood, At 
three leagues we come toa in the limestone rock, 30 narrow 
that two mules could searcely move abreast: on emerging from it 
at a considerable elevation we bad a fine view of the city of Gua- 
temala in the distance; we then commenced a steep descent by a 

inding path, and after four hours’ ride reached Amatitan. r 

This is a small village of about 100 honses, at the western end 
of a small Jake of the same name: the lake itself is afino sheet of 
water, about three be a in length. from N.N.E, to S.8.W. by 
one in breadth, bounded by lofty bills, wooded to their summit. 
Tt affords ait abundant supply of fish called mobnrras, which are 
excellent eating, and are sent in great numbers to the capital. 


The shores also #1 salt. 
fea direction on our return to the 


p 28.—We started in a 

Hew city of Guatemala: from a rising ground, shortly after leaving 
Amatitan, we Kiad's fine view of the lake and of the river Mich~ 
tatoya, which winds its course on the eastern side of the lake, and 
flows towards the Pacific. At two leagues we passed through a 
small dirty village called Villa Nueva; and at four leagues halted 
to examine a large sugar estate named Villa Lobos. We were here 
shown some of the largest caterpillars I ever saw, from five to six 
inches in Jength: from hence we crossed the plain to Guatemala 
la Nueva. 









Aftera stay of three months in the capital of Guatemala, dating 
the whole of which time T had met with thé greatest See 
had enjoyed the most delightfol climate in the worl ith a 
luxuriant soil—affording some of the most beautiful productions 
of nature—with @ situation as lovely, and with seenery as pi 
turesque, as any country can boast—it was with great regret thst 
I found that circumstances, which it were needless here to relate, 
obliged me to return to England. 1 decided therefore upon tra- 
yelling to the coast by a route seldom chosen, and never, as far as 
Tam aware, described ; namely, by the river Polochic. 

In company, then, with my former travelling companions, [ 

juitted the city of Guatemala before daylight on the morning of 
the 1486 September, and journeying in a northerly direction, by a 
good road, ski on the left by a deep ravine, or barancs, "over 
whieh we occasionally passed on a succession of nnturally-formed 
bridges, The scenery was bold and beautiful: the ravine seemed 
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reous smell. I endeavoured to spe ieee iets 
stroam, but he would not; Pps ted fate An oet was glad 
to withdraw it. About one hundred yi farther on we came to 
a similar spring, but emitting a stronger partons vapour, We 
continued by a rough broken road over Liano le, or 
“great plain" passed the small vilage of Taree, and halted at 
the Trapiche, or sugar-mill of Llano le, a pretty spot, sur- 
rounded by groves of orange and lemon trees, Wye naar ogite 
at five p.y. by a good |, reached the estate of Choncus, and 
began the ascent of the mountain of Choacus by moonlight. By 
a steep and rugged road we reached a forest of pines, which cast 
their glootny shadows across the path, while below us the bright 
fires of the sugar-mill offered a wild and uncommon scene. 

‘Three hours brought us to the summit, which I should estimate 
roughly at 2000 feet above the plain; and descending on the 
northern side at ten #.st. we came in sight of the moon-lit plain of 
Salama. After breaking all our cruppers from the - 
ness of the descent, we reached a small plain, then as a 
second series of the heights of Choncono, and at eleven p.w. ar- 
rived at Salami—distance estimated twelve leagues—and took 
cles quarters at the hospitable house of Don José Soria, one of 
D st eae old Spaniards, courteous, kind, and well-bred ; 
a real igo. 

‘The town, or as it is called, the city of Salamd, is the residence 
of the chief of the department of Vera Paz, although Coban, 
about twelve leagues farther north, is its capital: the town may 
contain from 5000 to 6000 inhabitants, of which a few are mer- 
chants, about one-sixth lndinos, and the rest Endinns. Hero is a 
ploza, a cathedral, a cabildo, and some respectable shops; it ix 
surroundeil by farms, and is situated in n luxuriant cy oe 

’s detention here for mules we quitted Salamd at 

ing of the 17th, travelling in n morth-ensterly direc- 

tion—by o ir road we erossed the hills of Cachil and Quilld, 
and at 9 o'clock arrived at Puruld, a small Tndian village about 
five leagues from Salamé, After two hours’ halt we commenced 
the ascent of the mountain of Puruld; the road at first good, and 
the scenery beautiful : heavy rin with thunder and Nighi con- 
tinued ct Ba the ascent: for some distance the path led 
along the banks of a tiver, after which it became, if possible, 
worse than that of the Mico mountain. At the end of three 
hours we reached the summit, which may be estimated at 1500 


* Ae Sun J out three leagues §.F, of Salami, is a large estate belong 
ing to Mr Marshall soso Dalian, which formerly belongel tebe Brains 
{ihe vlags ay abt B00 Taino,” Suan cocbinul and ely ae te 
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else. 
cept, 18.—Started.at 6s and fy ao steep. eaves! Saclay 





the river Polochic, which is here a.ray over a) 
rg bed: at intervals are small i PCS the ri 
yerdure : the, read continues,along the banks of: the river skirled 


the left by a rich, plaim, crossed by, numerous: streams! in 

Serene to swell the torrent, of the river. At 9 reached thew 
large farm of Rachguizch on the right of the rond 3 and 
the little hamlet of Chemagvin ina luxuriant valley. 
by well wooded hills, After twa, hours’ halt we | forward 
with fresh horses, and_shortly ascended. a hill, whence we baila 
View of the of Polochie and the sista ae 
the Lago Dulce: we deseended pwondenes 
rapid and much widened, and, crossed it by asingalab 
bridge, called the Hamaca, slung, os it, were, from) cdeusaaison 
the other across the stream—an ingeniously contrived. and well 
constructed bridge, formed. of the strong: like stems of | 
the bejucos or (parasitical plants, watiled. ani iattached + 
to the. trees on either side; the lianes or binds: are ter! 
newed :*—by this means we safely crossed the torrent, ind the’ 
horses having swam over, by. a short steep, ascent we reached a: 
good level road through groves of the Mannca palm, bending. 
gracefully like a large feather; the platanills with its es 
coral-red flowers, and the majan: these woods extend for, 
miles, and afford a cover for numerous wild animals ‘whieh fest 
this unfrequented part of the country, Vaee 

At 5 v.m. we reached the Tile 9 of Teleman, having rode aboot 
twelve miles in a general E.N.E. direction. ee oy 

The Embarcadero de Teleman is a small hamletofabouta dozen — 
huts, situated on the northern bank of the river Polochie, at its 
highest navigable point ; the heat and the musquitos proved to us 











* Mr, Page's Journal, which he bas kindly preeented to the Society, and from 
which these extracts arc made, contain & pieturesque sketch of this eunows bri 
We learn from Mr. Fletcher, ve hs prone eee i toad os 

rh 100 yards long, by about 2 wide, and is 
abore the stream in he rainy veayon, when along itis ete 








staor af Coben in lat. ere N » Io 

) wherice it holds'a general’ E.8.E. Bae 
eatanea oe stot seventy geographical miles, and falls into the 
Golfo Dulce® at its south-western atigle. Tt is navigable only ny 
far as Teleman) and thenee to the’ gulf its course is extremely 


We "passed on the right ‘bak: the site of Pacblo’ Viejo, or the 
‘old town,” where a'emall tributary falls into the river. Farther 
on to the north rose majestically’ inthe distance the wooded mouri- 
tain of Cajabon: 

| Upon a rock overhanging the! ate wwe observed two beautiful 
rose~ coloured storks) posted’ like ‘sentinels; whilst numerous 
juoucaromeyas or large macaws; parrots, king-fishers, wild phea- 
sants, and turkeys, flew across the stream ; wed the Bock 


Nueva, the outlet of astream of some extentyon the right, anda few 
wretched huts to shelter the Indians Botons| be pkey 
which abounds near all the'rivers in this “a ‘e could just 
see through the gloom of the evening the month of the Caebat 


river) on the north shore. Owing to rain, mosquitos, &c., we 
passed a very uncomfortable wml andthe foll “morning: 
through the haze we distinguished the Eulf and hills behind 
Tzabal, where we arrived at L pv. The distance from Guate- 
mala to Teleman is about 45 leagues; from Teleman to Txabal 
about 30; making about 75 leagues as the whole distance by this 
route. 
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and at high tide has in most places a depth of 16 or 18 feet. 
The shallowest spot is an open space of some extent about half- 
way up it, where several channels, some of them partly destroyed, 
diverge across the bank to the southward and eastward; here 
there is not a greater depth than 10 feet. In strong westerly 
winds the sea breaks across the mouth of this channel, which is 
not sheltered in the slightest degree from the swell, and even in 
the fine season the breakers are heavy on the shoals that bound 
it, whenever the sca-brecze blows rather stronger than usual. 
Last year there was a bar of 8 feet stretching across it near 
the mouth of the river, but it has since been entirely removed 
by the inundation, and there is now 16 and 18 feet in the 
same spot. 

The K’bédiwari mouth is 650 yards wide, but at low tide not 
more than half that breadth is occupied by the water, the re- 
mainder being filled up by a mud flat projecting from the left 
bank. On the south’side, the land, which is extremely depressed, 
extends from the more elevated part higher up the river in a broad 
spit or tongue of soft mud, covered with grass, and at high water 
is submerged for several miles. The opposite bank, although 
considerably higher, is also overflowed on the springs when the 
flood has attained its height ; and the entrance then presents an 
appearance so totally different from what it does at other times 
that it is difficult to recognise it as the same place: all signs of a 
river disappear, and nothing is seen but a broad sheet of water, 
dotted here and there with herds of cattle, and bounded in the 
distance by a low indistinct line of banks and villages. 

From its mouth the river runs nearly east in one long, straight 
reach for a distunce of 3 miles, and then receives the water of 
a sinall stream called the Ad’hiy At the point of junction 
its width is not more than 200 yards, but further down it 
increases to 500, and at high tide there is nowhere less than 
13 fect in the deep channel. On the left bank, a muddy 
swamp, intersected by numerous small creeks that convey a small 
portion of fresh water to some of the half-destroyed channels of 
the great hank, extends from the mouth of the river to the Ad- 
‘hiyfri: it produces nothing but coarse grass or rushes; and, as 
before remarked, is submerged at high water. On the opposite 
side the country, ‘although very swampy, is everywhere under cul- 
tivation, and scored by innumerable canals cut to the fields in the 
interior, Besides these, there is also the Rihptrah creek, which 
connects this branch with the Haj4mari. 

About the janction of the Ad’hiy4ri the river winds in a suc- 
cession of short reaches to the northward, then takes an easterly 
direction for about 2 miles, and, turning with a sharp bend to 
the southward, joins the main river 8 miles above its mouth. 
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the Pinyésf and. Felcit tranches, and compléte then 
Besides these there are many small mouths, sume aes 
others that are partially choked ; but, as it would only t 
fase, T shall not name them. At present, the Kikewérf, which 
gives ogress to the waters of the Wanyani, or main rivor, is the 
Rep anhouhie of the Indus: in the late maps it is called the 
dr, but erroneously so, for that mouth was deserted by the 
stream some years ago, and its site is now occupied by-an extensive 
swamp, intersected by several small small creeks. ere ser 
other mouths, the Hajimari and K'hédiwari, that dis 
wae in te dy senso Some of ie te that have teh 
ey Se destroyed receive small supply by means of canals eut for 
Eta ulete Rebs pict part, bat at all 
pee gate mouths the water is salt. 

From the foregoing sketch of the state of the Tndus in the 
Delta, it will be perceived that only two of its large branches Lnve 
at present a communication with the main stream in the dry 
season, A trigonometrical survey of these and of the main river, 
from its mouth to the Titfyab, a distance af thirty-five miles, has 
recently been completed, and I shall now proceed to describe 
them, with the part of the coast that has been examined, and such 
other facts, connected with the Delta and its te cry have fallen 
under my observation in the course of the s 

Between the eastern and western mouths of i Tndlus, 1 
coast * of the Delts runs K neal ina it direction to the 
about 125 miles: the shore is low and flat throughout, ond ; 
high tide, overflowed to a per ity distance inland, With the 
exception of a few spots covered with jungle, which serve ns marks 
for i he mouths of some of the Fivers, it ig destitute of 
tras ot sel ; and nothing is seen for many miles but a succes- 

reary swamps. Wherever these occur, the land is scarcely 
seocentbte toe cate from the shore; but, at those parts where 
there are bushes, it is visible from the deck of = small vessel 
about double that distance. Between the Sir dd mouths it 
is overspread with low mangrove-jungle running far into the sea; 
peri eapiay the former, a ea aeachattied Epica e igs 4 
bush or other object to relieve the eye, extends up to the Mall 
mouth, a distance of thirty-five miles: it is intersected byt 
large salt-water creeks, or rather inlets, the Kajah, Rudah, Wari, 
= Khai, which run far into the land, and are probably Ree 

of destroyed rivers. Above the Mall all the Mast of 

reach the sea within a space of twenty miles ; and, at this part, the 
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am, however, inclined to think it will experience, before long, the 
same fate as the other rivers, and become choked at its confluence. 
At present it possesses many advantages over the Hajdémarf, the 
only other branch now open, and, in affor access to the main 
river, presents equal, if not superior facilities, to the grand em- 
bouchure itself. From the sea the distance, through the Ad’hiydrf 
creek, is only 10 miles, and at high tide there is not less than 9 
fect in the shallowest part; all the difficulties of the navigation 
will disappear when a few buoys are laid down, which is about to 
he done, and by this route a steamer drawing 6 or 7 feet might 
enter the main river in two hours, at a spot 7 miles above its 
mouth, 

From Haider-abad the Indus pursues a S.S.W. direction to the 
ocean, and, with the exception of two sharp bends, one at the part 
where the Pinydri quits it, and the other near the confluence of 
the [Iajimari branch, its course is rather direct. ‘The distance in 
a straight line is 90 miles, but, by the windings of the stream, about 
102. Inthe Delta it receives many names; below the Hajd- 
mari it is known as the Wanyani, and near the sea is sometimes 
called the Manijé, but this name is only applied to it by a few 
of the natives residing on its banks, and is not generally recognised 
in other parts of the country. From the Hajamari to the deserted 
bed of the Nair, it receives the appellation of Pépét; and above 
that is called successively the Miagrah and Siti, from having 
once formed a part of those now abandoned rivers. The width 
of its mouth, the Kukéwdri, is nearly a mile, but at low water a 
mud flat on the right bank contracts it to 770 yards. On the full 
and change of the moon, the tide rises 14 foot higher than usual, 
and then, like all the other mouths, it can scarcely be distin- 
guished even from a short distance, the country on both sides 
being inundated for several miles. 

When I first examined the Kikéwari mouth there were three 
channels leading from it across the great bank outside, which here 
projects 5 miles from the land; and that running to the N.W.,in a 
line parallel to the shore, towards the K’hédiwéri entrance, was by 
far the best: the last inundation destroyed all but one, and this, 
from the greater body of water discharged through it, has attained 
more than double the width it then had, and is rather decper. 
It takes a course across the bank to the S.W. in the same line as 
the river above, and preserves the same breadth, 1100 yards, 
until near the sca, where it gradually widens to 14 mile: the 
greater part of this broad space, however, is occupied by an 
extensive shoal, with only? or 8 fect on it at high tide; and the 
channel becomes divided by it into two smaller ones; these again 
have shoals at their mouths, and by these continual divisions the 
great chanuel las no less than four different openings by which it 
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with a species of tong, thin worm, which serves as an article of 
food for the swarms of aquatic birds that frequent the const. 
From the report of the natives, the whole of this portion of the 
bank ig rapidly Hising above thé ‘surfice of the sea; and, before 
muny years hove elapsed, it will probably be added to the land, 
Outade the bank the bottom is very sofi, but on it, except ina 
fow spots, and in all the a Tae across it, extremely 
hard, being composed of said’ mixedl with a very small quantity 
of clay, Very litle mud is found in ary of the rivers, except the 
Kéri; it being npparently all carried out of ‘them by the stroag 
fides, and not deposited unti] at such 2 distance from the shore as 
to be out of their influence. 

‘The tides are everywhere extremely irregular: between the Sir 
and Mall mouths there is a'feeble current setting Constantly to 
the E.S.E. along the shore, and the flood or ebb can only be dis- 
tinguished by the rise or fall of the water, which is only fonr foot 
No rivers are discharged on this part of the coast, the ‘sea is 
very slightly diseolonred in consequence. Of the mouths of the 
Siu the ebb runs ut of the different channels in 4 broad muddy 
stream, direct from she land, but quickly loses its strength as it 
leaves the bank, Here the water is fresh at low tide 3 or 6 
miles from the shore, and the rise and fall increases to 10 fect: 
in other parts, where the small mouths are numerous, the tides 
change their direction almost every hour, and are scarcely felt 2 
miles outside them. 

From the beginning of October to the middle of March the 
Sind coast is navigated hy the boats of the country without diffi- 
culty or danger, The soundings are everywhere a sufficient guido ; 
and, in general, decréase so gratlaally that no danger is to be appre- 
hended in approaching it. ‘The only shoal of any consequence is 
the great bank off the mouths of the Sita, which projects beyond 
the line of the ditect ronte fo the northern rivers. From the dan 
gerous appearance of the breakers during the sea-breeze the native 
beatinen have a great dread of ap; ing it,and at night always 
stand out into eleven or twelve fat! before they venture to pass 
it. During the fine season, land and sea breezes generally pres 
with cold clear weather; but the wind sometimes blows very 
fresh fron the N.E., and the atmosphere is obscured by clouds of 
fine dust many miles from the land. ‘The season terminates long 
hefore it does on the Malabar coast, and the navigation then 
becomes very dangerous. Early in February, westerly winds set 
in with considerable yiolence, and, for the first fortnight, the 
weather is always very tempestuous, Strong gales, also, sometimes 
blow from the same quarter; and there is a heavy, tumultuous 
gpa running, which breaks across the mouthe of all the rivers, 
Short intervals 6f moderate weather becur afterwards until the 
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‘one, as before remarked, now exists, the other being choked at 
the point of separation: the lower part of it, however, has not 
been destroyed, and there is still a small quantity of water forced 
into it over the bar of sand that has been thrown up. The 
northern channel, which was 5 miles long, and formerly con- 
nected it with the K’hédiw4r{ mouth, has been entirely obliterated, 
with all the branches it sent off towards the sea; not the slightest 
trace of them now remains. These changes have been caused by 
the rapid current of the inundation throwing up a bar at the point 
where the channels are separated at an early period of its rise; 
the water being thus prevented from passing into them, they were 
subjected, as the swell attained its height, to the action of a feebler 
current setting off-shore across them from] the depressed part of 
the coast between the Kikéwdri and K’hédiwéri mouths, and 
quickly filled up. The closing of two of the old outlets by throw- 
ing the whole body of water into the channel leading direct from 
the river, which was formerly the worst of the three, has increased. 
its depth and breadth considerably, and, its bed being now much 
lower than it was, the rapid described in the first report with the 
fall at its mouth has disappeared. 

Near the sea the Indus attains a magnitude at high tide con- 
formable to’ the idea generally entertained of it; but at other 
times, when the fall of water has uncovered the shelving flats and 
contratted the width of its bed, it appears inferior in point of size 
to most of the other large rivers of the Eastern hemisphere. As 
before“stated, it has been surveyed trigonometrically up to the 
Titfyah, a small branch thrown off 35 miles from its mouth. In 
this part its average breadth is about 700 yards, but in some 
places it is much broader, and in others contracted to half that 
width by shoals projecting from the old banks far into its bed. 
The greatest and least breadth is found abreast of the Mutni 
branch, where from 1060 yards it decreases to 305; in three or 
four places besides it is 1900 yards wide, and there are few 
reaches where it does not diminish in some part to 350 or 400. 
Throughout this portion of the river the banks in general are 
alternately steep and shelving, and the former in most cases indi- 
cate the side on which the deep channel lies; in a few of the 
reaches the high bank is formed of several ledges, and then it has 
a narrow ridge of shallow water running along it. 

In general, half the bed of the stream is occupied by a dry flat, 
extending from the old bank, and the shallowest part of the chan- 
nel is always found at those spots where you cross between two of 
them from one side to the other. Tere are also a few detached 
shoals, with from 3 to G feet on them in the centre of the river. 
At the bends of the reaches the depth of water is always great, 
there being frequently 6, 8, and even 10 fathoms; but the 
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= principally from Eos they are built in the same form as 
fishing-dingys, but i by a very high and 
have their sides raised pet tasi fect Asath the (Boos rh mats 
and bamboos. ‘here is not a greater number than 30 or 40 of 
these sea-going yessels in Sind, and none of them are armed. A 
few of the largest belong to the merchants at Vikkar and D'biraja, 
and ascend the rivers on which those towns are situnted without 
difficulty. 

Hajamari—The general course of the Hajimari, or, ag it is 
called in the ig part, Siyahan river, is W.5,W., and its length 
forty miles. It quits the parentestream about 2% miles from 
the sea, and is the most winding of all its branches: in some 
parts you do not advance in a direet line more than one mile in 
three, and the reaches turn back #o directly upon each other that 
nothing but a narrow neck of land, searecly 100 yards broad 
is left between them. Its mouth opens like a funnel, and, 
with the exception of that part where the stream takes its 
course along the right bank, is occupied by s broad flat, partially 
covered with water: this forms a continuotion of the bank, every~ 
where extending from the coast, which is here rather more than a 
mile in breadth. The best and largest channel leading across it 
runs in a N.N.E. direction towards the north point of the river, 
and is G00 yards wide: at the entrance there are heavy breakers 
on either side, and at high water no greater depth is found on 
the bar than thirteen feet. Besides this channel there is another, 
900 or 400 yards above it; but it is extremely shallow, and 
can only be used by the smallest boats, when the weather is 
moderate. About this mouth the land is extremely low, and en- 
tirely destitute of trees or other remarkable * objects by which it 
may be known. 

A short distance aboye the entrance the river has a width of 550 
yards, which decreases gradually as you proceed apwards, until it 
contracts to a narrow stream, not more than 50 yards brond. 
Bander Vikkur, its port, is situated 20 miles from the sea. 
low that town the channel occupies about half the stream, and, 
with a few exceptions, crosses from side to side at the middle of 
each reach ; the deepest part is generally found close to the steep 
banks, and the shallowext wherever they rise gradually from the 
water. The soundings are yery irregular, and there is_ fre- 
quently a depth of 6 or 7 fathoms, but at high tide there is no- 
where Jess than 12 feet, until you arrive at an extensive bar or 
flat 19 miles from its mouth, on which not more than a feet 
are found. This is the only obstacle that exists below Vikkar, 

* A bescon has been lately erected, om the north point of the river, that ean be 
cen ten miles fom the land, aod buoys are to be placed in the channel leading into 
‘it, os soon aa they exn bo got ready, Ay 
A 
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and the large oats arriving from Koctrh and Gaserit are fre. 
dent letained until the hei before ' 

cee fa tmmedatly chee Vikine ho Sour none ee 
succession of reaches, ler in the middle than at the ends, 
where they contract so much as to leave a passage barely PU. 
yards wide; here it is alternately deep at the angles and shi 
wherever it widens. On the fats the depth varies from $'to 
8 feet, but they are full of holes, and a continuous chanvel of 
more than 5 nowhere exists. Near its junction with the main 
stream, its breadth for many miles rarely exceeds 50 yards, and 
in the dry season, when there is not more than 3 feet water on 
any of the shoals, it is easily forded in six or eight different plese 
st tee part it hos shronk within its former limits i ly. 
appears like a large creek, wandering through the deserted 
bed of a river; the old banks are visible throughout, and at least 
800 yards apart. yen 
Quitting the main river in a direction nearly opposite to thé 


course of its current, the water is ted in a great measure 
from entering the Hajdmarf, and the quantity that finds an ontlet 
through it is very small. In the up the current is ex- 


tremely feeble in consequence, but below Vikkar the tides, influ- 
enced by the ocean, are much stronger; even there, however, 
they are not rapid, for their velocity is scarcely ever greater than 
3 miles an hour, and is generally much less. At Vikkar the 
flood is irregular in its approach, and 10 miles above it ceases to 
be felt altogether. At the mouth of the river there is a rise and 
fall of g feet, and it diminishes gradually in ascending to 9 
inches. 

At high water vessels drawing 9 feet can pass into this 
branch without difficulty, but none of a greater draught than 
7 can ascend it as high as Vikkar. The boats that navigate 
it throughout in the dry season do not draw more than 2 feet 
8 inches. 

In its course to the sea the Hajdmarf sends off several creeks, 
which connect it during the inundation with the branches of the 
Bagér. Of these the Chagalii quits it about 5 miles below 
Vikkar, and the K’hédiwéri, once a broad and deep river, a few 
miles farther down: midway between them there is also a large 
canal called Bér-ke-wi, constructed some years ago by a weal- 
thy Hindd, whose name it bears. After the swell has subsided 
they all partially dry up, and the only communication that then 
exists between this river and the western branches is by a salt- 
water creek, close to its mouth, called the Baghé. At high tide 
it affords a passage to the largest dind{s, and by this route they 
are enabled to enter the Richel, and proceed up that river into 
the Bagfr, which is said to be accessible to vessels drawing 
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15 or 16 fect. From that arm they through a creek. into, 
the Gahrab, a small stream that 1; to the harbour of Ka- 
richi. On the castern side the Rihpirah creck leaves the Maji~ 
marl 5 miles above its mouth, and after pursuing an irregular 
course to the §.S.E., falls into the lower part of the Kohédiwéri, 
bomeh; itis never filled until the nighttide has run to its great- 
est height, and even then is so narrow and shallow that it can 
only be used by the smallest boats. Opposite the village of 
Juwah, a few miles higher up, a large canal, called Jabli, also, 
affords a communication with, ihe K’bédiyirts it joins that stream, 
near its confluence with the main siver, is navigable for boats of 
some size, and connected by a small, branch with the Réibpirab. 
About the mouth of the Hajimari the Jand from a short dis 
tance appears dry and coyered with the richest yerdure, but; on a 
closer inspection, is found to be one yast swamp, thinly spread 
with a species of coarse thorny grass, mixed with rushes, and in- 
Gest in every dircetion by, aimall creeks, Above these plains, 
which extend about 5 miles from the const, and. are partially 
overflowed by the spring tides, the jungle commences, and culti= 
vation is first seen. The country, howeyer, is still very, swampy; 
for although the banks of the river are sufficiently high to keep 
out the water, it obtains access to the interior through the ou» 
merous canals cut for the purpose of irrigation, and converts each 
field into a deep marsh, only passable on the narrow bank, of 
ods raised to prevent its escape. About this part the jungle is: 
camposed entirely of low mangrove bushes, but a short distanee 
Ligher up the mangrove disappears and gives place to the tama- 
risk, Below Vikhar it is thinly spread over the fice of the country 
in large patches, and in some places approaches to, the verge, of) 
the river, but generally keeps some distance from it, The inver~ 
voning spaces present to the view a succession of grassy plains ar, 
rice-grounds, with here and there thickets of tall reeds and sedges. 
About the dreary tracts of the sea-coast there are few villages, 
but, as you ascend the river, they are possed in quick succession; 
and numerous flocks and herds are seen roaming about, in every 
direction, which give an appearance of animation to the scene? 
not observable in any other part of the country, Above Vikkar 
the tamarisk attains a greater height, and the jungle increases in 
density to such a degree, as to be almost impervious, With 
exception of a few low points covered with reeds, the banks of the 
riverare so thickly fringed that itis scarcely possible to pass al 
them ; and the boatmen, when tracking their Ditndis, often 
it difficult to proceed. Very few villages are yisible fram the 
riyer, but they are thickly scattered along the banks a short, dis- 
tance inland. i) 
Above and below Vikkar, where extensive tracts are met with 
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Sterseal ‘by the indolent 
ey require: Rive is 


haye been cut to conyey 1 a 
only these below Vikkar are filled in the dry season. 
Napeaea nga Pep 2 eR layed in the i 
its devoted to the cultivation of esculent 
Kine the seaports of Sind, Bander-Vikkar ranks nex 

tance to Karachi: the port takes its name from 

vill in the vicinity, but the town is called Bart 
to 


old Gérd nver, which former ieee flowed past it 
Tr is the only town in the Siydhan district, oo sg 
Nasir Kh4n, the brother of the reigning Amir, bye, 
revenue from it of rather more than a Ise of rupees, derived 
his share of the produce of the soil, and a duty of 10 pe 
ro ea It contains. about 200 houses, cons 

plastered with mud, and, including the wonton 

fling ares & population of about 1200 compoted of 

a iis, Jats, and a small number of Beliches. At the few 
shops it possesses nothing is procurable but rice, coarse 
tobacco, sweatmeats, ind ate trifling articles of domestic use: 
@ strong spirit extracted from the sugar-cane, which is in 
request amongst the inbabitants, may aot be had. M: 


pie a 


ier u affords in consequence every facility for the 
or shipment of cargoes ; and the largest =. oo. 
close to the storehouses for that purpose. 
dingys or sea-going vessels, fifty or aixty iar Wael mihi of 
sizes, from 5 to 50 tons in barthen, will generally be 
in the fine season. 

Although the appearance of Bander-Vikkur is wretched b 

md description, it possesses nevertheless a considerable 
become within the last few years a depét for the greater 
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part of the foreiga and internal commerce of the Delta, which és 
entirely owing to its situation on the only river that now affords 
@ communication by water with the upper parts of the country. 
As the water forsook the branches leading to the old ports 
D’hirdja and Shih-bander, the trade naturally flowed into this 
channel, where it has remained stationary for some years; but a& 
the rivor is fast filling up at ite confluence it will probably be 
diverted before long to other places. If it does not become 
choked, anda commerce is ever established by the Indus, Bander- 
Vikkar may naturally be expected to rise into considerable im- 
portance. The average number of boats that annually sail from 
it with foll cargoes is about 400; of these ten are sent from 
Bombay, three from Demin, three from Maskat, nine or ten from 
the Makrén coast, and the remainder from Kach'h and Guzerit: 
in size they vary considerably, but it will not be far from the 
truth if 20 tons is assumed as the medium tonnage. The value 
of the trade is as follows ;— 


BXPORTS. 
Rice, 9000 kurwirs - ss wee 000 
Ghee, 2000 mands 2 PD 600 
Giir)'3000 mounds SS 800 
Grindstonos, about 6 ek ew 50 
£26,550 
imporns. 
Yrom Bombay. 
Brought forward . 8,860 
Tis ety oak =e FS Compe md os ae 
yeaedy a bd 
hav stad S500 
Malatar Coast, 
Repper, 200 bags ss 700 Timber | +0 
Gols, conrse cloths, eocoants, &e. 950 
Dates, about 6UO0 mannds . 1,200 Ded fruits, pomegranate rinds, &e. 250 
Starem, about 100 = . 800 La 
Cotton and coarse cloths. 1,800 
Chstied over, £6,850 £10,050 


For some years past no route has presented such facilities to 
the natives for the conveyance of merchandise to the upper parts 
of this country as that by the Hajdmari branch, but in conse- 
quence of the heavy duties exacted at different places on the 
sain river they bave never been able to ayail themsclres of it. 
With the exception of » small quantity of timber none of the 
goods eeparey to Vikkar ever find their way above the Delta, 
and these consist merely of such articles as are required for the 
most pressing wants of its inhabitants, Nothing is received from 
Upper Sind but a little indigo ; wheat, although grown there in 
Jarge quantities, being generally procurable at a much clieaper 
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ebannel of 12 fect led from the main river intoli¢, bat on! eta. 
wining it again not more than 5 could be found in the deepest 
parts ashont has also accumulated just before it, ahd this has 
been thrown up in such a position that it prevents the water in & 
sill greater degree from turning into it, ‘The most extraordi- 
nary change however is observable in the seoond ‘reach from tho 
junction, where the old steep banks of the river are ‘500 
apart, and which is about a mile in length. Previous t the last 
inundation, the stream, 50 yards wide, took its course along the 
nian bank, and the remaining space wis filled up’by a piece of 
Jand, in such an advanced stage of formation that it had been 
brought under cultivation: now the stream flows close along: the 
Lepr bank, and tho flat has shifted its position to the opposite side. 
From the direction in which the Hajdmari leaves the parent 
stream, very little water passes into it, and the current has not 
sufficient velocity to prevent the soil brought down fromsettling 
invits bed; it is fast filling up at the junction in consequence, 
and before long will become impassable from the same cause that 
has operated in closing the Bagir and other branches. This; 
however, might perhaps be prevented. About half a mile below 
the where it is thrown off, the main river tarns witha 
bend tothe southward, and the whole body of water is 
pitated against the right bank, which’ is very steep, with consi- 
derable force; if a canal were cut from the angle in the sume 
line as the current runs down upon it, and about 1500 yards in 
length, it would reach one of the windings of the Efajémari, and, 
from the volume of water that would be thrown into it by this 
means, with the increased rapidity of the tide, it might in a few 
years regain its farmer magnitude. ‘The advantages that would 
be gained by a work of this nature are obvious, the Hajémari 
mouth being accessible to larger vessels and mote easily navi- 
gated than any other now favoured by the fresh water. It i¢im= 
rare to calculate what alterations would take place in the 
wer part of the main river by turning a portion of its waters into 
another channel, but Ido not think it would be affected either 
in its course, depth, or magnitude. Of one thing, however, we 
may be assured, the Indus can scarcely bein a worse state at its 
mouths than it is at present, and any change must be for tie 





ere ‘ 
Khédiwéri—This river leaves the main stream 16 miles be- 
low the confluence of the Hajimari, and, after pursuing an 
irregular course to the W.S.W,, reaches the sea 3 miles belaw 
the entrance of that river, in latitude 24° G’ 30" N. Themouth 
of this small branch is approached by a broad channel that crosses 
the upper or northern extremity of the great bank nearly in « 
straight line; itis 4 miles long, from 600 to 800 yards 
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Throughout this part its average breadth does not exceed 160 

and it presents precisely the same features ag are observable 
in the other branches: the banks are ee eee and shelving ; 
and the deep channel, in which there is often 3 or 4 fathoms, 
always runa along the former. At the “sharp bend, where the 
river turns suddenly to the southward, narrow bar extends from 
the low projecting point across the stream, in a lateral direction, 
to the opposite bank ; and on this, in ordinary tides, there is not a 
greater depth than 5 feet. At ite confluence, this branch, like 
all the others now open, is extremely shallow—a broad sand-bank 
having been thrown up along the right bank of the ‘nigin river 
which reaches acrose it. $ 

The Ad’hiyéri leaves the parent stream a short.distande below 
the K’hédiwari, and enters that branch after pursuing a course to 
this W.S.W. for about 2} miles; in its passage it is jomed on the 
righ bank by a stream of similar magnitude called the Misiwart, 

lich is also an offset fromthe main river, Tn the narrowest patt 
the Advhiyiri has a breadth of 35 yards, its banks are steep on 
both sides, and at high water the depth iv nover loss than ) foot, 
In the K"hédiwari the tides are regular at night, but daring the day 
the ebb runs 8 hours and the flood 4; the velocity of the former 
is seldom greater than 2} miles an-hour, and the strength of the 
latter varies in different parts of the river from 4a mile to 1h. 
In the Ad’hiyiri the tide rises 4 fect on the springs, which increases 
to 6 at the mouth of the river, and to 10 at the entrance of the 
channel leading across the great bank towards it. * 

Thedistriet through which the K*hédfwart flows is entirely des- 
titute of trees; near the main river a few small tamarisk-bushes 
are seen, and this is the only part where they are met with. ‘The 
soil isin general favourable for the production of rice, and, as 
the land is clear of wood, a large roe of it has been brought 
under cultivation; in some places, however, it is extremely sandy, 
nnd yields nothing but rushes or reeds, Along'theJower part of 
the fiver, the few villages visible are situnted some distance inland, 
bat above the junction of the Ad’hiyéri they are thickly keatterod 
along the banks and throughout the adjacent country. At Bélé 
Kikéwérf, the largest, the lidkim and principal zemiiddrs of the 
district reside. pu 

From the report of the natives this small britich hab been gra- 
dually increasing in magnitude for some years; the Inst inunda- 
tion swept away the barat its mouth, and, aa remdving several 
shouls in the lower part, deepened: it considerably. In conse- 

uence of this fayourable change, it was jtavigated by large boats 
ter the first time this year, and, as it was found that grain could 
be ed ata cheaper rate than in other parts of the Delta, 
they will probably resort to it in greater numbers next season; 1 
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stream in a distance of 35 miles, and in a part that is both, 

and more free from shoals than any other: they are also 
with in the K’hédiwéri, and in the Kéri, or eastern branch, they 
are both more numerous and on a much larger scale. Steamers 
built expressly for the navigation of the ‘Indus ought to be com- 
structed with flat bottoms; and if ‘it is intended to employ them 
‘as tugs, they should possess a speed.of at least 9 miles an hour. ' 

On the banks of the river fuel is scarce, and, except in the 
shikér-gihs or game-preserves, there is ho large wood. In those 
spots it is abundant; and if permission could be obtained to take 
it away, no scarcity would be experienced, in the event of steamers 
being introduced, for some years. It is not, however, likely that 
the Amirs will gram any request that may be made to them on 
this point; for in all the late treaties there was nothing about 
which they showed so much anxiety as the preservation of these 
hunting forests. In the Delta the tamarisk is the only resource : 
it seldom attains a great height or thickness, and as a single bush 
affords but few billets ; it requires considerable time to cut down 
acargo. During the late trip of the Indus steamer the wood of 
the bibul (mimosa Arabica) was found to answer admirably, and 
that of the tare or mangrove was equally good : the Intter, how- 
ever, is scarce, the tree being only faund near the sea. At pre- 
sent, if proper arrangements were made, a sufficient supply of fuel 
might, perhaps, be commanded to keep two small steamers con- 
stantly plying. 

Sailing vessels ascending the river in the dry season, when the 
winds are blowing strong down it, can only proceed by tracking, 
and seldom make a greater progress than 12, or at the utmost 
14 miles a-day. This method, although extremely tedious, is 
well suited to the peculiarities of the Indus, and, as now per- 
formed, admits of little or no improvement. The only danger is 
experienced in the Lends of the river, where the current sometimes 
runs in strong eddies, and is continually exerting its influence to 
undermine the banks. If a boat is driven with force against the 
steop bank in these places, and a large mass becomes detached by 
the concussion, which sometimes happens, her destruction is 
almost inevitable. 

The form of the dandf, or flat-bottomed boat of the country, is 
well shpat to the navigation of the river, and there is no kind 
of vessel better calculated for the transport of goods. Many of 
the largest are 80 feet long, and GO tons in burthen. They have 
no keel, and both the bow and stern, which are perfectly flat, rise 
from the water at an angle of about SO degtees.. They are very high 
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may be entered. The best of these small channels is 500 yards 
broad atthe entrance, but about a mile above contracts to 190, 
and it has a depth varying from 12 feet to 34 fathome; it is 
defended from the swell that usually accompanies the sea-breeze 
hy the projecting point of a shoal, and in this respect pence a 
great advantage over the others, which are unprotected. Above 
the large shoal the depth of water in the great channel is 10 and 
12 foot, and it increases as you approach the month of the riyer 
to 4 fathoms, but there is one spot where there is not more than 
feet right across, Inthe dry season the current dors not run 
with such yelocity na might be expected; during the months of 
January, February, and March, it never exceeded 3} miles an= 
hour, and was frequently much less: the flood varied in strength 
from a quarter to one mile an-hour. Outside; the sea rises 10 
foot on the springs, but thie quickly decreases, an the bank 10 6, 
and at the month of the river to 5: two days after the change of 
the moon there was a fucther rise of 1} foot; but this, which is 
always the case in the night, only happened twice in the day, and 
the country was then flooded for miles. At the entrance of the 
channel leading to the Kukeéwari, mouth, the navigation is cer- 
tainly intricate, but a few buoys or marks would render it suflt 

ciently ensy for steamers drawing G or 7 fect, and Ido not think 
they would experience any difficulty in entering the main river 
by it, 

“About the Kakéwari mouth extensive alterations baye occurred 
since it was examined last year. ‘The folloying deseription of it 
ig taken from the first report published by order of the Bombay 
government, and, when compared with the account that has been 
given of its state at present, shows the ex! dinary changes the 
mouths of the ae annually undergo The broad bank 
that has accumulated before the Kakéwdri mouth projects. 5 miles 
from the land, and is intersected hy three channels which give 
egress to the waters of the main river; two.of them cross the 
bank nearly in the same direction ns the course of the river that 
supplies them, but the other, turning to the N.W,, runs some dis- 
tance in a line parallel with the shore, and, after uniting with the 
channel of the Whadintes, reaches the sea about 5 miles to the 
southward ofthe Hajimari mouth, The latter, which is the best 
of the three, is between S00 and 400 yards broad, and in the 
shallowest part has a depth of 9 fect. At the lowest state of 
the tide the central parts of the bank are elevated 12 feet aboye 
the level of the sea, and the beds of the two southern channels 
from 3 to 4: the vast body of water issuing from the main river 
rushes through them with great impetuosity, and with a noise that 
in calm weather is heard some distance: they then form what 
may be termed rapids, and on the extreme edge of the bank ter- 
minate in a fall ofabout 12 inches.” Of these two channels only 
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pelled by four or six oars, each of them so large as to require five 
men to pull it; and on these occasions they are always gaily de- 
corated with flags and streamers innumerable. 

The periodical rise of the Indus has been ascertained by Lieut, 
Wood, who was directed to remain in Sind for that purpose ; and 
as his observations have already been published, I shall confine 
my remarks on it to the effect it has in the lower part of the 
Delta. At Haider-abéd it was found to be 15 feet 3 inches. 
Above the Delta the water only rises to the level of the banks 
when the swell has attained its height, but a short distance below 
‘T’hat'bah overflows them, although not to any greatextent. At the 
confluence of the Siyihan, 22 miles from the sea, where the banks 
are 11 feet high, the rise is 13 feet, and the whole country below 
this is inundated. It decreases towards the sea in proportion to 
the slope of the land, for at Vikkar it is only 6 feet above the 
highwater mark of the ocean tides ; and the low flats on the coast, 
which are often flooded even in the dry season, are seldom covered 
to a greater depth than @ fect. None of the permanent villages 
are removed during the continuance of the swell, but are merely 
defended from the water by a bank of earth thrown up around 
them, aud the cattle are turned out to roam about in search of 
food, Throughout the Delta the water is retained, and the sup- 
ply to the different fields regulated, by dykes thrown up along 
the banks of the rivers, which in some places are 6 feet high, and 
extend in a continuous line for a distance of 40 miles ; they also 
serve the natives as a road. J)uring the swell the flood-tide causes 
a heavy bore at the mouths of most of the rivers, but it quickly 
loses its force, and does not ascend them to a greater height than 
6 or 7 miles. 

Although the water of the Indus is extremely muddy in ap- 
pearance the quantity of svil suspended in it is not so great as 
might be expected. When reduced to the consistence of stiff mud, 
or the same state in which it is deposited on the banks. I found it 
at the Kitkéwari mouth to be 3 cubic inches in a cubic foot of 
water; but the mean of several experiments, iade above the 
influence of the ocean tides, gave only 24, and this is, I think, 
about the average quantity in the dry season. During the inun- 
dation the amount is much larger, being 4 cubic inches, which 
is no doubt caused by the greater strength of the current at 
that period.* On examining the soil obtained from the water, 
Dr. Aleddle found it to be composed of argil, or fine clay. and 
carbonate of lime, with a quantity of mica in the form of fine sand. 
It also contains a portion of common salt, with carbonate of soda 











ie i the average throughout the year. and the quantity 
icharyed by the river, as given by Lieut. Wood, I find, by a rough cal- 
culation, that the Ingus cot auuualiy 10,504,587,000 cubie feet of 
mud, aud this would cover @ space 64 miles square to a depth of 4 feet. 
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crossing-places, between the flats, are much shallower; at these 

ts it varies from 13 to 18 fect. Opposite Miyihan, a large 
Maite lags, one mile above the junction of the K'hédiwari, 
a very narrow ridge extends in a Jatoral direction across the 
channel from one flat to the other ; and there is another close 
to the Siythan branch, which projects frum the right bank 
about a mile down the centre of the reach, and connects a line 
of small shoals, On both these bars there is 9 and 10 feet at 
high tide, and they are the shallowest spots in this section of the 
river. Abreast of the old Mutni branch the bed of the stream 
is rather foul, but one of the channels has fram 10 to 16 feet 
in it, and, although narrow, could easily be navigated. 

‘The strength of the current varies from 1} to 2} miles an hour, 
and the Jatter is about the average velocity: it nowhere exceeds 
St miles, and only flows at that rate in two or three places, 
where the water is confined to s narrow channel at the bend 
of n reach, This part of the river was surveyed in, Februnry 
and March, when it is at its lowest state, and the comparative 
weakness of the carrent must be attributed: to “the “diminished 
quantity of water it discharges in those months. Along the 
steep banks, ospecially whore they are much ‘indented by the 
separation of lange masses, it sometimes runs“into small eddies, 
but they seldom extend farther into the stream than. TO or 12 
yards. “It is only at these places that it is necessarf to pay 

ticular attention t the es in tracking, for, the “water 

eing thrown off from every small projecting point of tHe: bank, 

if the track-rope is not brought down from the mast-Iead to" the 
stem before it strikes the bow, they are shot.out suddenly into the 
minis of = backer i brah kes the bes a the Be 
tion of the , and opposite Panj-gajer, a large village, three 
miles below the Sivdhas! Branch, the eddies are upon o larger 
scale, and afford some insight into the mannér in which the shoals 
are formed  thnt evel effect a change'in the course of the 
river. At the first-named spot the current. strikes against” the 
steep bank, a little above the Titiyah,* and ig thrown off it, nearly 
at a right angle, down the middle of the stream : half a mile below 
that branch it turns into a small bay or bight; and runs up past it, 

at the rate of about a mile an-hour, This w current pre 
vyails over a space of 180 yards brond in the deepest part of the 

« river, and at the point where it turns into the ‘bay the formation of 
a shoal has already commenced. A short distance below it there 

is anothor similar bight and eddy, “The flood does not ascend the 
main river higher than Anni, a village ten miles fram its: mouth) 
Ascompanyiog the MS, of Mr. Casio is « pla of thie par of Me Indy 68 

b 


: 
the seale of es to a mile, showing the alterations in sis coune near the 
‘Thiyats branch, aad the direction ofthe wlies 0, 
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About the) K'hédiwari the, tamarisk-thicket is thin and inter- 
mixed with patches of reeds; but as you advance it quickly be- 
comes dense, and the babul* (mimosa Arabica) appears in large 
spate In Soap river hos a most aseeta pepe 
« pearance, for, the country being averrun to 
the Isat very few villages or fields are acen from it, ‘The first 
village of any size is, Miydhan, situated on the right bank, about 
10 miles from the sea, and inhabited entirely by fishermen, Tt 
is the principal station. of the river: fishery; and the man who 
farms the taxon it resides there. He pays 1600 rupees per 
annum to the Amirs, and is entitled to one-third of the pa 
caught, About Miyithan the soil contains « large portion of sai 
and is s0 loose thot in somo places: itis thtown up by the wind in 
Leaps 8 or 10 feet bigh.. Amongst the cultivation barley appears 
in small quantities; and there are a few spots cleared for grain 
and esculent vegetables. At Anni, small village about a mile 
higher up, two ferry-bonts are kept constantly in readiness to 
convey passengers across the river. Near this village there is a 
dry bare flat, extending some distauce down the stream, in the 
foun of a long spit, which has a deep but narrow inlet between it 
and the steep bank > this is the favourite haunt of four large alli« 
gators; and it was here we saw these monsters for the first time 
onthe Indus. ‘They were of enormous size, at least 25 feet long, 
and of that species with a long pointed snout. ‘The Sindian boat- 
men told us they were much smaller but more ray wi higher 
up the river, and that the large ones, being ‘ish, 
(Giecks equate ;AnleriSeubinies laste enw Aa’ seeenctin a 
cinity covered with fishermen floating fearlessly past them on pots, 
with their bodies half immersed in the water. 

‘Thirteen miles from the mouth of the river the destroyed hed 
of the Mutni branch is scen: the space filled up forms a triangle, 
each side about a mile and a half long, and in most places is aver- 
run with bushes. There is still a small creek i ch 
the centre of the plain, amongst the irregular furrows left in 
bed, but it is separated from the main river at low water bya 
broad bar of sand; and as there is not a greater rise of tide even 
on the springs than 2 feet, none but the very smallest boats can 
pass into it. The Mall branch, which is about three miles higher 
up, appears to have beon os large as the Matni, and is still more 
seetey choked, the land having attained a more advanced en 
of formation. The greater part of its bed is now covered 
jungle or under cultivation, ond the remainder is occupied by 
‘heaps of loose sand, with pools of water between them that have 
no connexion, At the point where the banks contract to the 


* Scatter Bee Barbura, is » gencrio name for the Acacia, or Mimow 
i 
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throughout the dry season; the natives say it was also thrown off 
from the Bagir, and has been in this state for the last fifteen yenrs, 
About 3 miles inland a small branch, called the Hardm Khdneh, 
joined it to the Nir, and the beds of other creeks are visible in 
every direction in the tract of country between them. The Killin 
is on the opposite side of the river, and in the centre of ite bed 
there is now a large village named after it, surrounded with ficlds 
and groves; a short distance beyond the village it appears like a 
long straight glade cut ean a forest, and at one spot there is 
a snail ieke left by the inundation, enclosed between high irre- 
gular banks overhung with trees placed in most picturesque 
groups, amongst which the mango, tamarind, and plantain are con- 
spicuous, ‘This river appenrs to have formed a connecting branch 
betwoen the Mugrali and Saud. 

The Titiyah quits the Indus 35 miles from the sea and joins 
the Richél river near its mouth® it is not more than 30 sards 
broad and has not a greater depth in many places during the dey 
season than 1 or 2 feet, There are two large vilk near its 
confluence; one of them, Kéteri, is pleasantly situated in a grove 
of fruit-trees, and the otber, Béman-jo-poro, is the residence of the 
Kardar of the district. The main river has not as yet been sur- 
yeyed above this small branch, but it has been examined by 
Lieut. Wood of the Indian Navy up to Haider-4bdd, from whose 
reports the following deseription of that portion of it has been 
drawn up:— 

Between the Titiyah and T’havhah shallows abound, and the 
navigation becomes intricate; in some spots the river is very foul, 
and wanders in many channels over the whole extent of its inan- 
dation bed : they are narrow and winding, and in general not more 
than one of them is navigable. In the bends of the reaches their 
depth is often very great, but in other parts they have not more 
than 9 or 10 feet in them; they also change their direction with 
great rapidity, for in two instances the fair channel, which ran 
close along the left bank when the Indus steamer passed up the 
river, was found two months afterwards to have shifted its position 
‘over to the other side. At the commencement of the dry season 
the current rons in some places at the rate of 5 miles an hour, 
and its a velocity is about 3) miles. In this port of the 
river the banks are alternately shelving and steep, ‘and marks of 
the alterations that have taken place in its course are everywhere 
visible ; in some places they have evidently, at no distant. period, 
formed shoals in its bed, and at others they are fast giving way 
before the strength of the current. ‘The country is thinly popu- 
Jated, and in general covered with thick tamarisk-thicket, ooca- 
sionally mixed with the bibul: few villages are met with, and 
the largest does not contain 100 houses, At Uplan, a few miles 

ane 
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some instances a knowledge of them will prove practically usefal, 
‘The confusion apparent in maby of the accounts desenptive of 
the general character and featares of the river must be attributed 
to the authors not having paid sufliciont attention tu this subject, 
for, being ignorant of the causes that have led the matives to sepas 
rate it into sections and distinguish each ti a ate appel- 
lation, they have in many instances made the mistake of supposing 
that these names denoted distinct branches. Thus the Siyaban has 
heen described. as flowing into the Hajimari at Vikkar, whereas 
the Siyihan and Hajimarf do not. possess with regard. to each 
other the relation of two separate branches) but arc merely lécal, 
aypellations applied to diffrent portions of the sme river. | 
The terms employed to designate the different sections ard 
ofien derived frum some physical peculiarity, natural or artificial, 
or from some tradition referring to the locality, but they are most 
frequently named after the district through which they flow. ar the 
principal tribe that aN it: examples of all these different 
names aro met with/in Sabh, Siythan, Pépét,and Mageal. |The 
Grst teran, Sabi, moans” good," and is applied to that portion of 
the Fiyer so. called, beeavse the banks are composed of firmer 
inaterials and the stearn isles liable to vary than in the sections 
immediately below it. Siyiiban is taken from the district through 
which that branch flows. Mugrah/is derived from a Belich ttibe 
that formerly occupiod the country about the wld river of that 
name, and. Pape. which in the Sindian Jonguage means.a parrot, 
from a tradition that in former times the boatmen always sacrificed 
ene of these birds ns an allering to a celebrated Pir or Saint on 
entering this division of the river, the navigation of which was 
dangerous. ond perplexing, The following table exbibite the 
differeut, sections below Haider-4lid, with their limits und the 
derivation of their names, and will, perhaps, render this naturally 
complicated subject more intelligible === T inal 
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considered that ¢o many reports, produced: by similar causes, may 
‘be heard in the space of & minute, some idea may be formed of 
the. rapidity and extent of the destructive action constantly going 
on in ths part of the Indus; the.alterations are in fact so frequent, 
and the position of the deep channel! fluctuates to such a degree, 
Dat eglot act [sila Gees tgatber they bythe oonlediag be cmay 
possess of the character of the stream in the different sections, 
‘and of the extensive Jocal changes that are continually taking 
lace. 5 

In tho upper and lower parts of the Wanyani section, where 
the banks are comparatively permanent, the soil is a stiff clay, but 
in the centre, about the old Mall and Mautni branches, a 

tract occurs of the same sandy incoherent kind that is met with 
inthe Mugrah and Pepi divisions ; and similar physical peculi- 
arities are observed in the character of the river. 

Below Haider-dbid the navigation of the Indus is very ine 
tricate in some places, but, with proper precautions, unattended 
danger or any great risk to property. Unaided by steam it 
will always be extremely tedious, and even with that power a 
plied w it the time required for ascending the river will not 
shortened so much as is anticipated; for it is evident, from the 
foul state of its bed and the strength of the current in many pa 
that frequent delays will occur, From the continual alterations 
that take place in the channels it is often difficult to find and 
follow them; and the boatmen seldom possess a sufficient know- 
ledge of their direction to act as pilots, In Ssopeing down the 
river in the dry season they always have a small boat soundi 
ahead; but even with this precaution they often run aan , 
where a few months before 1 bad been abundance of water, 
and much difficulty is at times experienced in getting into the 
deep channel again, Prom the prevalence of norther! 
winds in the dry season steamers are better adapted for nayi- 
gating the Indus thon sailing vessels ; and it will be acen from the 
description that has been given of the main stream, thatone draw~ 
ing G or 7 fect mightfenter it by its own mouth, the Kakéwari, or 
by passing through the K'hédiwari branch, and ascend it as high 
as the Titiyah without difficulty, even when it is in ite lowest state, 
The mouths, it is rue, undergo great cl annually, and this 
will always render them difficult of access ; but it appears to me 
that, as they must always discharge the same body of water, the 
channels, although they may alter their position, will generally be 
of the same average depth. Although steamers of the draught 1 
havo mentioned may navigate the river up to the Tittyah, I do gut 
think any that draw more than 4, or, at the utmost, 5 feet, 
will be able wo ascend it to Haider-abéd in the dry season. In 
sounding across it in several a below that city, no greater 
depth was found than 7§ and 84 feet; and this being the case, it 
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abaft, where there isa small deck, and are generally steorerd witha 


Jong curved oar. ‘The bontmen are very expert in handling ity anil 
frequently propel the déindi with it alone: ‘These vessels have alley 
a broad triangular-shaped rudder, which as therois no: 38 


hang over the slanting stern, and: moved by ropes ion \ sidle, 
‘The maets are stepped ona plank secured at each end tothe 
gvawale, and are supported oe by ropes: the after-sailias 
square and very large ; the foresail of alateen shape; and im order 
to give them greater power they are usually hoisted aboft the 
mast. When Jaden these vessels do not draw more than 4 feet. 
‘The chief defect in their construction is the small power possessed 
hy the rudder, which arises from the great breadth of thestern 
below the waterline. This might easily be remedied ;: butiany 
great deviation from the eneral principle on whiel they are eop- 
structed would not be ‘an improvement. From the scareity of 
large trees, and the high price of teak plank, the workmen ar 
obliged to use the small wood of the country in building their 
boats; and most of them are formed of innumerable pieces, fas 
tened by bamboo pegs, nails being only o to secure the 
knees and ribs. ‘They are im consequence likblo to-mnny ncci= 
dents that would not affect their safety if they were constracted 
of better matorials ; and in the lower part of the riven there are 
about forty or fifty lostannunlly. | Duniis are hired at so much 
per karwir (about three-fourths of a: ton), im rtion tthe 
length of the trip; and the rates, as now charged, are as follows: 
From Bander-Vikkar to'Mhathah =. 12 rupees per kurwar, 
RY " to Haldersibdd 24.103, A 
From Hatdersdbad to Sihwan'ev QBS ye neue 
= a to Lirkhdnah © 4 to6 gy ay ty 
ut os to Shikfmptir, 6 6)t0.6) locas ae 
‘These rates are for ascending the stream im the’ dry season? the 
erew attached to each boat is never large enough to manago' her 
properly, and extra men must always be hired, who aro paid and 
found in provisions by the employer. ; 1 fates TP 
‘The jumtis, or state barges of the Amirs, nro of the sani form 
as the other flat-bottomed boats, anil some of them are large and 
commodious, T saw one with four mists that mensured YO: feet 
in length; and the natives told me there was another at Haider- 
Abid 20 foot longer. These vessels are constructed entirely of 
teak, brought from the Malabar coast, anid are much better built 
than any other description of boat on the Indus.) They: have 
generally two large open cabins, or rather’ pavilions, on deck, 
elaborately carved all over, and furnished om all sides with silk 
curtains, "The foremostone, being eonsiilered the post of honour, 
is always oceupied by the Amfrs; and that aft, which is the 
largest, is devoted to the use of the chiefs and followers in attend 
ance. In going down the river against the winds they dre im- 
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not so grent ast render it at all disagreeable to the palate. An 
idea prevails very generally amongst the natives of Smd, that the 


‘The changes that have occurred in the branches of the Delta 
the last twenty years are most remarkable, and exhibit the 
tant character of this celebrated river in the strongest light, 
T was fortunately able to obtain some informiation respecting them ; 
but as few of the natives possess any know! of the country 
beyond the immediate vicinity of their own. vill » T could not 
im some instances trace the course of the destroyed rivers to my 
own satisfaction, About twenty years ago the main stream of 
the Indus flowed to the sea bythe Bagir, and the Siui or great 
costern arm of the mape, which at presont forms the lower 

of it, had no existence :* this fnet is asserted by all the natives, aud 
is corroborated by the report of the gentlemen attached to Mr. 
Smith's mmission, who found the river im 1809 emptying itself by 
the Piti or westernmost mouth. At this period the ir threw 
off numerous branches, and some of them were navigable for Jar; 
vessels, ‘The Sitd was the first that quitted it helow T’bat hah: 
it was not very broad, and after pursuing the same couric as at 
present for a few miles, turned more to the eastward, and tras 
versed the country between the Mall and vier ina SSE. 
line, ‘Ten or 12 miles farther down, the Bagdr sent off a 
larger branch, and this divided into two streams a short distance 
below its confluence: the Mograk, which was connected with the 
Siti, by the Killin river, was one of them, and the Nair the 
other: the latter appears to have emptied itself into the Mall 
branch, Between the Sir and Mall, mouths, a distance of 35 
miles, no rivers are now discharged, but there are seven] salt- 
water creeks, or rather inlets, running § or 10 miles into the land 
The Sati and Mugrab must have reached the sea at this part of 
the coast, and these crecks are, in all probability, the remains of 
their mouths and lower parts. The account given by the natives 
of the changes that have occurred in the other branches of the 
Bazar is extremely vague and unsatisfactory > throughout the line 
of the Hajiman portions of destroyed rivers are niet with every- 
where; but the clue affarded by them is so slight, that it is not suf 
ficient to trace their entire courses with any degree of seal 








aud until farther information is obtained on the subject, I shall 
not attempt it. 
From the report of the natives it appears that a very high in- 


undation somotimes occurs in Sind, which invariably causes great 


+ To some old maps [obisined at Bombay, he GUik sid dows as awwall cove 
and pursuce quite 0 diferent equrbe Btwn what the sinin river dies a8 peveasts 
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Mr. Ainsworth's journal contains the following record of ob- 
servations made with these needles at Westbourn Green, mear 
London, before his departure from England :— 


h et ‘Beeonds. 
E1, May 30, 4 28 Pal. ‘Thin. GP 100 vibe. in 660-5 
0 15a. 














May 31, 10 15 aot. 64.5. . . 561.5 

: 68.75 560.5 

hm Degr. Seconds. 

E2, May30, 4 15pm. Therm. 67 100 vibr. in 561.0 
May 81, 10 28 ax. 4.5. . . 567.8 
June 1, 10 404.0. 6 OC~«~—SSCSCs CGS 
65.5 565.0 


From the well-ascertained difference in the horizontal intensity 
at the two stations, Tortington and Westhourn Green, these 
needles ought each to have made the time of performing 100 
vibrations about 4 seconds less at Tortington than at Westbourn 
Green ; whereas, when corrected for the difference of temperature, 
the times at Tortington are nearly the same as those in London, 
So far there is an indication of a slight loss of force sustained 
during their continental journey. It is, however, #0 slight,—not 
exceeding probably the fluctuations of the horizontal intensity 
itself at different seasons, and on different days,—or at least, not 
exceeding the limits of the differences which these needles have 
occasionally shown at the same place on different days,—that 
T have not thought any correction on this account called for. 

Table 1 contains the times of vibration of the four needles at 
the stations observed at by Mr. Ainsworth. Table 2 contains 
the conclusions drawn from them. The values of the intensity 
are expressed in relation to the force at Paris, as Paris has been 
taken as a fundamental station by previous observers in the same 
parts of the European continent ; and Mr. Ainsworth’s results are 
thus brought into immediate comparison with theirs. His obser- 
vations at Paris were made in M. Arago’s magnetic cabinet, which 
is the usual place of observation there. In computing the hori- 
zontal intensities by E 1 and E 2, the times of vibration at the 
different stations have been corrected to a mean temperature, 
employing the co-efficient ‘00038 found for E 1 in reducing the 
results obtained in the Euphrates expedition. As E 1 and E 2 
were made of the same steel, are of the same dimensions, and 
have so nearly the same magnetic strength, the same co-efficient 
has been considered applicable to both. In the final results, 
which occupy the last column of Table 2, and exhibit the total 
intensities deduced from their horizontal components by means of 
the observed dips, the observations with E 1 and E 2 have been 
alone employed, as these needles are the only ones which have 
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swampy about 2 miles further in-land. . These inarsliy, tracis, 
whi Ya toe places are bite bf bashes, aiid eoaleut aes 
turage for large herds of buffaloes, and on that account’ are con- 
sidered by the peasantey as ft Hy notwithstanding 
their dréariness they ofien present a greater’ appearance of ‘ani- 


ination than is observed in fare populous parts of the’ cocntty, 
ih pry dine: 





for every creck is full of boats, ‘and, men’ fire’se 
tion’ cutting grass for the cattle of the distant villages. is of a 
eonrse thorny kind, that grvwe'to the height of 16 or 18 inches, 
and is only Obtained close to the sea, for a short distance inlunt 
the small rush springs up in such abandance tliat it is impossible 
to separate it: being impregnated with salt it is preferred by the 
enttle ‘to the herbage of the upper parts of the country, and the 
natives say they thrive on it much better, The districts inume- 
diately above these swampy plains are the most productive in the 
Delta, and a grout part of the lind being free from jungle, which 
here only appears in’ patches, is easily brought index coltivation : 
they terminate about 12 miles from ths ‘sda, andl the dense mass of 
jungle with which the whole of Upper Sind is overran, ¢om- 
mences, Tris principally composed of thé tamatisk-buishi, mixed 
here and there with the bibul; but the litter in some places is 
met with in lirge quantities: the mangrove is only seen on the 
coast, where there aré alsoa few saline shiibs of the sate species 
as those so common on the shores of Arabia, 'The soil, in 
general, is composed of clay mixed snore or Teas with sand, and 
contains a large quantity of salt, whicly frequently appears in a 
thiti crust on the surface: in a fow spots it is a’ stiff tenacious clay, 
that harden’ when exposed to the sun, and tutns white; but in the 
upper balf of the Delta, where it contains 9 very large proportion 
of sand, it crambles into @ fine dist, and int strong winds rises in 
clouds that obscure the’ atmosphere and penetrate everything. 
‘Tho sail of Lower Sind is not) in fact, so Yich a8 hay boon 
sented,; for, although a large quantity of rice is produced, it is all 
of A very contrac inferibr quality,/and the esedlent yegétables aro 
small’ and tasteless. Much of the Tuid lies waste’ did neglected, 
and in many placos, ‘spots that have beet already cleared for til- 
Jage have been allowed to return to w site of nature: With & little 
labour they might again be rondered available for’ tural 
Purposes, but the system pursued’ by’the government and its 
agents towards the peasantry discourages every éffart, es 
lysea all exertion, Besides rice, which is of two kinds, white 
red, barley, miing,® anid bijérd,} ave raised in the ‘dey Mensou by 
inigati © fielda from Cuts to the river, and the a 
plantain ‘cultivated to’ somie extent,’ There are a fe 











fruit-trees in the part of the Delta, such as the mango, 
plantain, and tamarind, but the fruit is inferior. = 
© Phasostus ung F Holeay spicata 
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Taste 2. 


‘Hort Intensity. Paris = 1-000, 
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+932 | -932 
+000 |1-000 
3 11-045 
Geneva, “ +082 |1-063 
Tsella +059 }1+033 
F +095 [1-074 


Ober Laybac 
Vienna. 











T have not drawn any result from the observations of E 2 at 
Constantinople. In every other instance the time of vibration of 
‘that needle is greater than that of E 1; but in this instance it is 
less. From this circumstance, and from the agreement of the 
results of TZ 1 with those of A 1 and A 2, it is probable that the 
observations with FE 2 were on this occasion affected by some 
accidental irregularity. 


Tam able to supply the following comparisons of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s results with those of other observers:— 
Ganses {Quetelet 1830 
+ Ainsworth, 1838: 
Humboldt, 1805. 
Milan, {oe 1830 ~ 
Ainsworth, 1838 
Lohitsch, Keilhau, 1826. 
Ober Lnybach, Ainsworth, 1838 | 
“enna, {Keilhau, 1 3 
Vienna, {A pynrth, ie 
‘The manuscript journal of Mr. Ainsworth's magnetic obscrva- 
tions is deposited with the Geographical Socicty. 


Eowarp Sanne. 





‘tington, 23rd October, 1858. 
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dustrions, they are in possession of nearly all the trade of the 
country, and form by far the most wealthy class im it. All those 
following any Sere on the river are called Mowinis: the 
men that navigate the dindis are generally natives of the Panjl ; 
but the name by which they are distinguished in Sind is unknown 
there. Tn enumerating the tribes of the Delta, the eathad and 
Fakirs, or religious mendicants, must not be otnitted, since they 
form a large proportion of its population, and may be considered 
almost a distinct class. Their number ix estimated ‘by “the 
Sindians at 100,000, which is perhaps somewhat exaggerated: it 
must, however, be considerable, for large parties are frequently 
encountered travelling about to collect alms, and there are many 
Villages entirely inhabited by them. The Sayyads, or descendants 
of the Prophet, ure generally shrewd and intelligent mon, and 
there is no peculiarity about them either of dress or appearance 
by which they can be distinguished from the wealthiest class of 

luselmin inhabitants. Most of them possess grants of land, 
and they also derive a considerable revenue from the offerings of 
the pious. These impostor had formerly great influence with 
the rulers of the country, but it is now on the wane, the preseat 
Amirs not being so bigoted ond superstitious as their 
cessors: it will be fortunate for the country when it ceases, t be 
felt altogether, for they add by their exactions to the. bp ibn 
the lower classes, without conferring the slightest benefit on them 
in return. The Fakirs pursue an ermtic fife, subsist entirely on 
the charity of individuals, ond disfigure ikcir bodies in the same 
manner as those in other pes of India: their prineipal place of 
resort is the shrine of Lal Shéh-bdz, at Sihwan, where there are 
seldom Jess than five or six thousand collected, who receive their 
food daily from the temple. 

The condition of the lower classes of the peasantry in Sind is 
troly wretched: unable at times to obtain a sufficiency of food 
and clothing for themselves, it is quite out of their power to pro- 
vide for the wants of a wife and family, and they never marry. 
The consequence of this miserable state of existence may easily 
he imagined: theft is common, and many of the villages are 
full of public women of the lowest description, living in a state of 
hopeless poverty and disease. Very few fine-looking men are 
seen in the Delta, and the women are nowhere so near | 

sonal charms : they are ugly and baggacd’even in youth, whi 
Ets Vecattelboted 10 the hardships tlisy undergo in Carly life, and 
the unhealthiness of the country dutirig the sivell, ‘Sins is 
universally indulged in to excess, aad thé strong spitit-distilled 
from gaur® is i gd amongst all who can dfford to pur- 
chase it, The lower ori use bang, an intoxicating and ver; 
deleterious drug obuined from hemp, in large quantities. Ii 
—— Molones orraw suger, SSS 
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charts of the Caspian, from that of Adam Olearius, in 1696. to 
the latest times—and the antiquary will discover some Arabic in- 
scriptions from Derbend and Galot{, explained by Frahn; and 
a Sanskrit inscription, recently found at Baka, with an explana- 
tion by Bopp. 

The following is Dr. Eichwald’s description of the present state 
of the country, on the ancient geography of which his work pro- 
fesses to treat: 

The eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, with the exception of the 
projecting promontory of Tuk-karagan and a few gulfs, extends 
nearly in a direct line more than 10° in length from N. to S., 
between the parallels of 37 and 47 nearly. The small gulf of 
Aster-dbid forms its southern limit, whilst its northern boundary 
is marked by a very large bight at its N.E. extremity, which re- 
ceives the waters of the Emba, The principal branch of this river 
expands before it reaches the sea, into a great many shallow 
basins, like Inkes, the northern branch of it being nearly choked 
up with sand. All this part of the coast, as well as that adjoining 
tothe N. and N.W., is extremely flat and shallow; as the large 
rivers, namely, the Aral, the Wolga, and the Tuck, which here 
empty themselves into the sea, are constantly bringing along with 
them a quantity of sand which is accumulated on the shores; con- 
sequently the whole of the northern part of the Caspian Sea, 
which is exceedingly low, together with the adjoining castern coast, 
is so shallow, that for the distance of several miles from the shore, 
there is only a few fect depth of water, and an immense number 
of small sand-hills and banks of sand, make it difficult to land 
on any part of it. Similar sand-hills occupy also the shore itself, 
which extend to a considerable distance inland among the steppes ; 
but it cannot be said that they form any connecting chains of 
hills. 

‘At the very commencement of this Sinus Mortuus (Mertvoi 
IxGltuk), there rises a small chain of calcareous hills, called the 
Chink, which forms, as it were, the rampart of a remarkable 
high level. named Ustiirt, which extends under the 45th pa- 
rallel, between the Aral and Caspian Scas, with a breadth of 
about 160 miles. This high plain is so steep towards both 
those seas, that it rises above the Caspian 639 English feet, and 
its fall towards the side of the Aral is not less, though his last is 
117 English above the level of the Caspian. ‘This plain is never 
at a less elevation tha: 0 feet, and is in some places more than 
727 fect above the level of the Caspian: it extends nearly in a 
direct line between the two seas, and it sinks so insensibly, that 
there is nowhere to be observed anything like a connected chain 
of hillocks, and it can only be considered in the light of one ele- 
vated plain. 
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in 1833, and. as it exhibita some physical peculiarities, not obsery- 
able ia any of the othersivers. L shall conclude this paper with a 
short, description of it, The, Kori, meio ef Bind from 

Kach'h, once formed) the lower. part-of ‘eleili, and itvalso 
reevived the waters of alarge branch, , rere the mainziver. 
during the inundation neat Blhkur:,the beds of both these. 
branches are now, partially filled up throughout the wholeline of 
their course, and. the portion of water receive during the 
swell is prevented, from passing into the Kéri by. bands that have 

) Untown across them by the Sindians. The alterations caused, 


boing very, low, is not visible from the Kach’h sid fetes 
contractat Kdtisir and, continues to.de so upto Lak’hpat, a fortified. 
town situated 39 miles from the sea, where, it diminishes, to a. 

narrow stream, 200. yards. wide, and. isso shallow: ifthe 
bottom were firm, it inight be forded at low water in: several, 
places without. difficulty. .. The. brood. bank fronting, the coast of 
the Delta extends right across the entrance, and terminates a 
peewee oh rane ef leackihs in many places 





pera Pa Bare R IN ay me that, reach 
across it ina dizection from side to side,.A short distance 
above these, sipotacaire feta saissmenorenny bal te aN. 
the river, and the channels being 

pat dior pre ornate Aipcinchitppret ee 
ak sicher ts vite , w 
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NXVI- on Mri hey tti Chereatins am the 
Magnetic Intensity of the Barth, made during a Journey across 
the” Continent -of \‘Europe® in 1838." By Major Epwano 
Samm, RAs dua s WRX fa 

Mr. Arxsworrn bas accompanied the record of his 

observations by the following description of ‘the iistruments with 

which they were made =~ i Reel 
“© The observations of ‘the dip were made witha needle 4% 
inches in length, with a steel axle) supported: by agate: cylinders. 

This instrument, which had previously accompaniell the Euphrates 

expedition, was made by Robinson of London.) At the tinte of 

observing, it was always adjusted to the magnetiomerician by the 
compass, and also by taking a position at night angles to the ver- 
tical position of the needle. vie 
“The observations on the ititensity of the horizontal force were 
made with two pair of eylindyical needles; vibrated in small arcs, 


commencing with 20°, in an apparatus similar to M. Hansteen's. « 


Tn these observations every care was taken to prevent errors from 
difference of strength in the supporting fibre of silk, im the dis- 
tance of the needle from the bottom of the box, ave in die aie 
poise of the cylinder as well as the level of the box itself. Ose 
pair of these needles, Eo 1 and E 2, had been previously aged in 
the Euphrates expedition, The other pair, AT and Ag, were made 
for the Kurdistin expedition, by Mr. Robinson, and brought to 
a steady, although with regard to one another, an unequal force, 
‘by immersion in boiling water. Successive experiments made on 
the same and on different days at Westbourn Green, near London, 
gave irregular results before this immersion ; but the foree at the 
same place became afterwards pretty constant at the same tem- 
peratures, The needles were 5), inches in longth.” 

On the Oth of September Mr. Ainsworth, being then at Con- 
stuntinople, and hnving completed his series of intensity results 
aetaial Ob continent of Europe, enclosed needles EY Ein 
a packet addressed to me, under cover to Captain Beaufort, 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, for the purpose of having obser- 
vations repeated with them in England, and compared with those 
made before his departure, in order to examine the steadiness of 
their magnetism in the interval, They reached meat Tortington, 
in Sussex, on the 18th of October, and were immediately exn- 
mined as follow :— 


tum. Doge. Seconds. 
Ed, Get. 18, 3 40 par, Therm, 53-5 Agora Ese 











Oct. 20, 1 50 ran, $410 “ee 
58.75 560.2 
hm. Doge. ‘Sceonds. 
E2, Oct. 18, 2.32r., ‘Therm. 5a 100 vibr, in 562.83 
Oct.19, 4 40 rose, 5B. se 368.2 
54.5 563.0 
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valuable proof of what may be effected by a system of observations 
properly methodised and carefully executed. 

The name of M. Kupffer is too well known in connexion with 
some of the most important physical phenomena of the earth, 
lately discovered, to require any culogium here. We shall, there- 
fore, merely give a succinct notice of the work in question. This, 
as its title indicates, is not confined exclusively to magnetic ob- 
servations, but embraces meteorology generally; indeed the con- 
nexion between the whole range of meteorologic phenomena 
is so close, they are so mutually modified each by every other, 
that the independent and unconnected observation of any one 
would be of little utility. Not only is it necessary to observe 
simultaneously all the meteorologic and magnetic phenomena at 
any one station, but similar ohservations must be made at various 
places, at the same moment, in the same manner, and with in- 
struments reduced to a common standard of comparison. 

This has becn effected in Russia, over which extensive empire 
a great number of observatories have been established :— 

“At some of these points,”” says M. Kupffer in his preface, “both 
meteorologic and magnetic observations are made; at others only 
metcerologic. A normal observatory has been founded at St. Peters- 
burg, at the Institut des Mines, w @ certain number of officers 
receive the practical instruction requisite to. become observers in the 
establishments in the provinces ; detailed instructions are communi- 
cated to them, in which @ rigorous and uniform system is followed both 
in the distribution of the hours as well as in the choice of instruments 
and the method of observing. Eight times a day they observe the atmo- 
spheric pressure, the temperature of the air, the humidity ef the atmo- 
sphere, and the quantity of water which fulls cither in the form of rain 
or snow. At some places they also observe, at the same hours, the 
magnetic dip and variation: the change in the variation is also observed, 
at certain times of the year, simultaneously with those set on foot in 
different parts of Europe. It is proposed also to udd to these, observa- 
tions ou the temperature of the ground, on atmospheric electricity, and. 
on the intensity of the force of terrestrial magnetism. In each observa- 
tory there are, besides the officer epecially intrusted with its superin- 
tendence, two assistant observers, who live in the observatory, as a 
single observer would not be sufficient for such a task. These assistants 
have been formed at the normal observatory at St. Petersburg, where 
they have passed one or two years in making the same observations, so 
that they are quite equal to it. That the zeal of the observers may not 
slacken, they are employed only for a few years, and are from time to 
time relieved. by others who have recently left the normal observatory. 
This arrangement facilitates the introduction occasionally of improve- 
ments in the system of observations.” 

From such an arrangement the most satisfactory results may be 
fairly anticipated, and the scientific world will be put in possession 
of them by successive publications. 
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T—Alte Geographiv dow Kaspichen Moores, cles Kaukasus; wot 
des Sicdlichen Rittalands. Von Dr. BE. Exemw sus. Sy. 
Berlin. 1838- } 

[On the Ancient Geography of the East Coast of the Caspian’ See 
Ke] - Comminnicsied by W:R: Hasitirox, Bay, RS! | 





Tur hydrography of the Caspian Sea generally has Ic 
one of the great desiderata with geographors —an equally inte- 
resting subject of inquiry is the examination of its eastern shore, 
and of the intervening tract of land between this sea tnd the Aral, 
From the time of Anthony Jenkinson in- 1557—Christopher 
Burrough in 1579—Ssoimonolf in 1719 —Peter Henry Brace in 
1725—Jonas Hanway, Woodroofe, and Elton in 1746—Gmelin in 
1770—down to Muravieff in 1820—and Bassargin in 1826, we 
have no account of this vast inland sea, equal in extent to the 
whole kingdom of Spain, that can be relied upon for its accuracy. 
‘The author of the present work, although writing professedly on 
the ancient geography of the enst const of the Caspian, appears to 
have given the most detailed wceount of its present state abat has 
yet heen produced, In. addition to. bis own jposoent to that 
country, Dr. Eichwald has had the advantage of free access to all 
the documents in the Admiralty at St. Petersburg : it is, therefore, 
to be presumed, that his account may be received as the most 
correct hitherto published. 

The first 200 pages of the work contain an nbstract of 
all former necounts relating to this country, by the Greeks, 
Romans, Arabians, and modern Evropeans—from Herodotus to 
Muravieff. They also give the detail of Colonel yon Berg's ex- 
pedition in 1825-6, to carry « line of levels between the Aral and 
the Caspian—from pages 192 t@ 197, the geologist. will find an 
account of the structure of the steppe or table-Jand, more than 700, 
feet in height, which lies between those two seas—and, from pages 
106 10 170, the hydrographer will find a brief statement of all 














* See Reise, &c., wun Dr. K, Eichwald. 
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the Caspian Sea itself, and on the other; by the low level which 
stretches out far to the worth, the interminable south Russian 
steppe, which is not indeed so, deep as the Caspian, but which, as 
far as Saratoy and Orenburg, is below the level of the ocean,* 
and which at the eastern slope of the Aral, which rises from it as 
an elevated mountain range, contains up to the sources of the 
Tobol so many salt lakes, evident proofs of a sea-coast in very 
ancient times. re Aa 

The depth of this great deptession of the old world increages 
in proportion ag we approach the Caspian and the Aral seas: 
thus on the north-west const there is a depth of more than 50 
toises below the sea-level,f at the mouth of the Tuck; while on 
the north-west coast of the Aral, in the desert of Borsiile, on the 
eastern slope of the Ustrt, where it is lost in the Mongojar 
hills, there 1s a relative depth of 31 wises below the surface of 
the ocean, 

‘The elevation of the Ustirt, which is more than S00 feet above 
the level of the ocean, and which connects with the Aral range 
by the Mongojar hills, affords an easy and convincing proof 
that the supposition of an outflow from the Aral into the Caspian, 
ag well ag that of any river flowing into the latter from the east- 
wanl of the great steppe of the Kirghiz, are equally watenable. 
From the moment in which the Ustitrt and the Mongojar ex- 
tremity of the Ural were raised (o their present elevation, at least 
dluring the great contemporaneous crater-like depression of western 
Asia, that is, sinco the first existence of the Caspian Sea, no river 
could possibly flow into that sea, either from the Aral or from 
the great steppe of the Kinghiz, or Lato from central Asia. 

But in the same manner as the lake of Aral has been formed 
by the Sihiin (Jaxartes), and by the Jin (Oxts,-or Amti- 
dary), and is at this moment supplied by them, other, and much 
smaller seas or Inkes have been formed and supplied in the great 
Kirghiz steppe, to the east of it; thus the Ak-sokiil Inke has been 
formed by the waters of the Turghai river, and two other lakes owe 
their existence to two other streams, the Sara-ail and the Chin. 

The whole of the north part of the barren highlands of the 
east coast of the Caspian is Funbied y Liar raat that to. 
the south by Turkméos and Khivahtis.’ tribes wander 
about with their Adis, and carry on the consting-trade. A 

*  Gentm) Awiay” by A Voo Humboldt. 

4 This must have been writen Defoe the-complelion of the late lereliing ftom 
the Block Sea to the Caspian fom which it appears that the lolfer is 101 feet 

relative difference 


Dolow tho former; and if the level of the Aral mud Cy 
bo 117 foot, ax hero stated, the Aral wall consequently lie about 14 foet abuee, instoad 


(of 190 foet below, Die ocean, 
} More than 500 feet. 
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Tl.— Observations Météorlogiqnes et Magnétiques faites dons 
Tétendwe de UEmpire tek Phase. Ralgees publiges par 
A. T. Kuprenr, Membre de Acad. de Sci de St. Peters- 
bourg, &e. 4to, 1837, Communicated by Colonel Jackson, 


IxpereNpeNtLy of the reciprocal advantages derived by na- 
tions at peace with each other, they not unfroquently confor, 
by their joint efforts for the advancement of koowledge, a Insting 
benefit upon mankind; for while commercial interests are saeri- 
ficed by those unhappy differences which occasionally sander the 
hands that unite them, the scientific truths they haye discovered 
together remain secure from contingencies, imperishable and 
glorious monuments of the noblest impulse which ean aetuate 
nations. 

Science, in its higher branches especially, is too frequently 
regarded a8 matter of curiosity rather than of utility, but surely 
we have seen enough of the important results obtained “by the 
application of science, to hail every new discovery as: the fore= 
runner of material, tangible benefits, But even were it not so, 
is not truth lovely in itself? And can there/be given to our com: 
prehensive faculties a nobler direction than the investigation of 
those laws which, emanating from the Great First Canst; snaintain 
the harmony of the universo? Certainly, not; and! wien’ these 
laws more immediately affect the planet on which we live, they 
have a still more powerful claim.on our attentive considerntion. 
‘Of these laws, those which regulate the snagnetism of the earth, 
that ocenlt force, known only by its effects, are of peculiar 
interest, since by the sepliaeusol this force we have been en- 
abled to cross the trackless ocean, and draw together in social 
capa the widely-spread families of mankind. 

he variations of the acedle, its dip, and the different inten= 
sities of the magnetic influence in different places, are so many 
circumstances which could not fail w awaken attention, as being 
not only remarkable in themselves, but as materitilly affecting the 
value of an instrument to which we owe the disggvery of a now 
world, and which is in, daily use, whether for directing our pro- 
oro to foreign shores, of for correctly delinepting the countries 
we know, 4 . 

‘To discover, therefore, the cnuse’of,the variations of the needle, 
and the laws which regulate those variations, so.0s to determine 
the exact value of the needle’s indications, becante a-most im- 
portant desieratum ; and it was reserved for Humboldt to add 
to the other glories of an imperishable mame, thnt of stimulating 
the lending nations of the world to on exact and-systematic ob- 
servation of the phenomena of tertestrial:magnétism, His call 
has been responded to, and in the work ‘before us we have o 
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The present ‘volume, the, fist of the sores, is divided int, 
first. epee 


Kepler himself and bis asistnts at Tierney a iter 


b , 
the Caeesctseendonma up 1s Mr. Kupiior, ‘axe ivisledi into. 
two, sections =the first ee eee na 


The second part of the volume contains, ia tabnlar arrnggmest , 
cters= 


the various moteorologic observations. made daily nt St, 

burg, from the 1st July, 1835, to the 30th June, 1896, inclusive, 
The thermometer, hygrometer, and. barometer were each regis~ 

tered eight times a-day; every two hours from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
inclusive. Observations on the winds and weather were made at 
the game hours. ‘The quantity of fain or snow fallen was ob- 
served twice m-day, at 6 in the beri eee te evening, 
excepting in cages of v ‘eat rains, when the junntity a 
obseryedas soon as epbetsaue, to fall, Aad oes salatal fot 


tered as to quantity and time, independently of the regul eae . 


servations; the snow which fell wos. thawed, In summer the 


fall of rain was moce frequently observed, on account of the 


evi 
Sea Cc ame Mr, Kupffer bas, given a aot of 
Ppsychromotric tables, which will be found eminently useful as 
abridging the calculation of the psychrometric form These 
tables refer to the mode of observing the moisture of the air by 
two thermometers, the bulb of the one ben kept beau 
wetted muslin; and stay are $0 pooey Pale 
with the indications of the eovered thermometer 
between the indications of the two, ee, i tension of 
the aqueous vapour in the air is immediately found. 
‘The magnetic observations were not begua till much later, and. 
they are not contained in eae + volume. 

‘rom the well-known zealand ability of om Kepler nb 
sn, nes factir Kredit ag eR 
receive with particular satisfaction, o! i 
servations ae pon which we can confsenty rely; and the 

VOL, VItI. 
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taining accurate information réspecting the 7. chimate, 
perro orf emcees Sea einteane mires 
guages an ition, mor jical, of their inhabitants, 
secaalip witire vasccal tuavclestiocand nb tas: Bergharalvet 
tho Old Testament, Having received their instructions at the 
close of 1760, the trmvellers set: sail for Smyrna on the 7th of 
proces er ble gerne teccor teen sapien pa 

companions, the draughtsman, ‘cian, linguist, mn 
turatist, all sunk under the influence of the. climate ‘not long 
after their arrival in Arabia, reached Copenhagen at his return 


of 
natural history, made by Professor Poter Forskal, jer with 
plates illustrative of them, edited by Niebuhr, in 17755 and 
finally, the second volume of the travels in 1778, fully justified 
the choice of Michaelis; nor did of the wavellers appear 
more deserving of approbation than Niebuhr himself, Though 
the first two volumes comprehended the largest and most im- 
portant part of his travels, yet a third still remained which was to 
ive an account of his journey through Syria and Asia Minor in 
is return bomewarts. ‘This volume, by which the work is com= 
pleted, appears to have been ready for publication in 1779; but 
its appearance was retarded by various untoward circumstances, 
40 that all hope of its publication seems to have been abandoned, 
till about two years ago, proposals for printing it were circulated 
by M. Perthes of Hamburg; and it is to the liberality of that 
bookseller, as well as to the affection of Niebubr’s family, parti- 
cularly of his daughter, that the admirers of her father's works 
have atl the satisfaction of accompanying him to the end of 
his long =r ce 
The present volume ig divided into five sections or chapters, 
containing the traveller's remarks on A! 3 his voyage to 
Cyprus, and thence to Jaffa and Jerusalem; his observations on 


collected in his passage through Asia Minor, and an abridged 
account of his route through Bulgaria, Vallachia, Moldavia, 


but has been suflicientl; | rte by later travellers; and as 

ibis portion of the author's narrative does not supply matter 

enovgh for a volume of nearly the same thickness as the pre- 

coding ones, there are added, in the form of an appendix, several 

‘alneblerteneny sSleting saiChereanhens ape ey eee 
> 
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passed through two oe places: ou 
been visited by other European | travellers 
ancient’ Cotywum, remarkable in modér® times as the cenure 
af the tmet where the carpets are manufactured, which, sate wear 
‘and colour, have not yet equalled by ‘our dwn: the other 
place is: Afiyam-kard-hisiir (Opiuin-blackecastle, so long erro- 
eee | = to be on the site of Apamea Cibotus, which 

confluenceof.the Marsyas and Meander. .D'Anville 
(Goxn Ancieone,ii. 43), with whom this ereor originated, soomns 
in this, as im some other cases, to have heen misled hy an ap- 
arent resemblance between the ancient and modern names. 

Niebube’s observations on the government. and, condition) of 
Moldavia and Vallachia, are still worth reading, notwithstanding 
the great political changes experienced in those principalities 
within the last few years, iri consequence of the Suliin’s ill-judged 
attempt to resist the overwhelming power of Hussia, “The pecu- 
fiarities: and affinities of the Vallachian language did not escape 
the notice of Niebuhr, and the information he gives will be new, 
at least; to most of bis English readers, sp little is known in.this 
country respecting that remarkable monument of the Roman 
dominion in’ Dacia, hd efrthe amalgamation vohitheaL sound 
Slavonian languages. 

The astronomical data given in the + appends have have Jone oon 
Known to all: geographers who ould Baron vou 
‘Zach'ework, They, with «few others found among. <7 Niebuhr's 

papers, are here reprinted with the corrections and. reductions of 
M, vor Zach and Professor Bilngy which arf enhances their 
value, as they are thus made immedintely applicable, im, practical 
geography. Of-the: remhining spapers, which all have merit, the 
most remarkable are a disserlaton,on the Nosairis, a singularly 
fanatical seet, who ste numecous in the) northern inowntains of 
‘Syria. (iii); some obserrations.on the exposed. position, of the 
temple at Jerusalem, and its liability to suffer from tempests (iv. ; 
and memoranda respecting Abyssinia, which wero collected at 
Cairo in 1762, about six years before Brace visited that country 
(i) This paper deserves to, be compared,” say the. editors, 

essrai Gloyer and Olshausen, with ahe author's review. of the 
two. first volumes of Bru ‘Trayels, printed. in the German 
Muscum for June, 1791.” , The illustrations of Xenophon's 
Anabasis (v.), drawn up during Niebube’s stay at Brusa, bave 
been in great measure superseded by Major Rennell's able work, 
and the inore extensive observations of modern travellers, some 
of the mast important of which, however, have. not aie been 
published. , i" 
—a 
1 sunlit , w 
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Piet scehaneehar ny rer en eed erste Beales 
te Thetis, commanded by the Baron de 
Bougainville, quitted ion ‘on the @nd Macehe 184 In the 
course of her passage to the Canaries, where she anchored on 
the 15th March, the vessel had experienced a set of 243" tothe 
eastward ; on the 29th crossed the Line in 17° 40’ west of Groen- 
wich; on the 26th April sighted the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
on the 5th May, in lat. 39”, long. 37° 40/, tho magnetic variation 
wiained its maxinum,, namely 32° 12° W., dorroaning, iminey 
Reiatiociave as sho steered to the eastward; on the 20th 
étis anchored at the Isle of Bourbon, whore she found her 
caunsort ir eanayr Capuin Camper, arrived from Rio de 
neiro,* After a stay of afew days the two vessels sailed in 
ane recrussed the equator on the 18th June, between 67° ‘and 68° 
long., and.on the sume day the yarintion was at zero, On the 
250d sighted and fixed the position of the north part of the coast 
of Suadiva, the southeromost group of the Maldivas,f in lat. 
ol! 10’ .N.,. 78% 20! 40" EB, imei nampa 
of Adumati 58 miles wide, 


Bengal, entered, oe anchored for a few days 
Pema ese phage Freed eintey i 
Sea to Manila, where she arrived on the 17th September, and 
anchored in the vee of Cavite. Two days previous, in lat, 
13°.N., long. 116° 90! Ey. the variation of the compass was ob- 
served to be mil, with the ship's bend East. ba Manila the 
vessels remainod three months, in order to rofit, and where they 
found everything crapente for their Sasreroast 

From Manila the is went to Macao, on her passage thence 


* There appoars to be an error here of 10° of loog. in M. de Bougainvible’s text 

See m 2 ot tng ea 1. il. ps 113, “Appendix. tiie 
whole of 1 Tey ee su Ong, 

ino aang, aut published on dhe scule of d miles to By hie toe 


flows Theva pol ot Ct hh 0-65" N. ad 73° ce 
to = Rte ne 


t Th ust be some mistake bere, as the officis 
singe mad yoo2it Hedi Since wale atduig 183, 13. a fal 
iets te Ried uhtva ek Beaalaisee viable unas 
Tile from tha dock at oi a! 
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stead of Tanjong-Lovar tor Peejow found to, be-the best.om the 
const, and far eres in the opinion of M, de Bougainville, to 
thatof Bally.) Having cleared the SE. of Lombock, re= 
amartkable from ite resemblance to, the of a lofty bastion at 
the foot of which stands ajcolumn on x low base, the Thétis, and 
steered to the southward, rounded successively: the 
+ point of Australia: and the. southern extreme. of Van 
Se Land, and on the ist July anchored. in -Port Jackson. 
M. de Bougainville remained. here nearly three months, and de~ 
(votes his: 14th chapter, to ja description of the colony of, 
South Wales. On the @ist S ‘the vessels sailed for, 
coast of Chileyand/arrived’ at) ee on the 23rd November, 
owithout) baving made any. land in) the passage of 6000. miles 
across the Great Ocean, between the parallels of,314° and.924°. 
In this passage the current set.the yessels 163 miles, to the\ north 
and 125 miles to the cast—the variation of the compass increased 
from. 8° $0! to 15° E.; itbegan|to-decrease in 177°. long...and 
‘reached its) minimum 5°, in 198° Wy: from this, point if varied 
slightly hetween 7° and-8°:as far as 105% We longs, sehen it. was 
vagain’ 5%; it shortly after inexensqd to: 437 and 16, pa remap 
20 all he ships arrival at; Valparaiso. rw ary 
M. do Bougainville makes some yi 
of correct charts of the Great, or, ax 
Ocean. » The difficulry eines eevee a task he fully ad- 
Lessee re where do Jiyes and so, much property arc 
annually raked cinnot be, admitted as an/exeuse. that all the 
sngenieors’ hydrographes of this or, any other country, are full 
employed ii mrreor eine ‘urgent business, have not leisure to attend 





to it; nor does: Mode Bougainsille admit: as an, exeuse that we 
have -not yet. sufficiently correet date to construct such » ehart. 
Let but a reall: nt person devote himself to the task, and 


it will be found that far hare data are available than is generally 
imagined,» and quite enough to warrant the, immediate construc~ 
tion of a chart on a large scale in several sheets* oF 

After a stay of six weeks (at) Valparaiso, ‘lie vessels sailed on 
the Sth January, 1826, for Rio Janeiro, where arrived/on 
the 21st Mareb, left again on the 6th April, and ly anchored. 
at Brest on the 241th ren be Ne HF eot PO PRR a PR 
months. 

Daring the whole of the room pee was, we 
meatearhee ks as well os to. the more common magnetic pit 








* La Carle to Grand Océan, par MM. Urville Veber reo mpi 2 in 1833, 
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ig. ‘bh. Di, &e. Berlin, 1987. Me ed EY De Dr. 
 . Prienany, M.D. F.RS. 
eee the author has proj proposed to himself 


is the hist 7 of the aomatiginljocs HA BeAn AIST 
ments have im various times, particularly during 
the middle ages, a ful impression on the eastern countries 
of Europo. The light thrown on many subjects con- 
nected with this pursuit by Thamann, and more by 

von sine has, eneot the author t pursue their investi- 


spon tenon st tr tol oop 
eat whom pa Miiller ae in aa mnates be- 

ing to the great Finnish race, termed Ugrische Vilker~ 
Gietovenl ioatiatontthensbe gen SS Madjars, or 
= bot likewise the more celel Huns, as well as 

‘hasores, Bulgarians, anliaereshininer eh aera 
ae writers derived from a Tartarian origin. Much information 
is bon ay lc ean sey te 
Russian academicians, Pall 


and others 5 but the views eres pian Sie 
erroncous in part, and none of them bos fulfilled she design of 
our author, which is, a8 he says, “to give a-survey of the theatte in 
whieh human nature bas here devel itself, and of its relations 
of the region to the families of men that were formed Hae ee 
In the course of his work Dr. regret se pern 
relations whieh the ancient races of the ern tit 
to those of the Caucasus and the ehain of Altai. He follows 
Kla) fe taney ot wlick iin Lah eae adeine nen iet OES: 


veyed and followed sich thse Comes ti Ue SOR 

by the Jaik and the Biela have frequently cho 

lation, and even their physical condition, man} gone 
now occu; by roel saoppen ators. at one period bi 


of an sanealicnss » ‘The plains between the southern 
extremity of the Ural and the = were the great road 
by the nomadic nations of Asia themselves into 






390 Dr. Mueter om the Ural and Cacares. 
Sree wo eae 2 wh ; 


mo or Sie aa) af ie he 


hea at said. ot Uy La a gained 
‘the country of the ‘ 
Karainsin, it is maintained thet sents 
able ‘traét of northern Shard aed hat ota f 
empire of Russia was in fact tributary, in the middle 
lle Sh The northern Uralis the: 


oS Semana papers mere 


int in this » Yet, though 
cnet termed a desert, the northern er 
Geactag to Dr, Maller, inhabited. 11 formed) a C 
rt of the hind of Tagrion, or Tugoria,anentioned im the anéient = 


Toiperiab ty ‘of the Russian Sovereigns.” This, in’ ° 
Lebrberg; Miller, and many other Russian ¢ 
native country of the Ugri, or andof-ttie 


more celebrated Huns: 1 sanyo f= 
Novia Zermlia pap only iw ‘contineatiia ‘of the: hiner 
Miiller-has collected in his work all the early notices of 
country, ‘and the ¢oastinear the ‘Straits of 
trade‘of the English and Dutch to the coasts vi ihe Wists 
‘The secontl section contains « The alptoae 
broken and often interrupted: 2 af th digo Se 
the southern extremity of the Ural with theschain of Altai, and 
likewise of the great’ ‘steppes inhabited | by the K 
‘The third section is devoted toa survey of the xi 
the Trtish and Oby, and a geographical neeount of, the countries 
watered by those streams, eT he aboriginal inhabitants.of these 
‘countries are the Ostinks-and Samoiedrs;) the tracts! between!the 
two rivers are now occupied ‘by a Tatar tribes brie 
and at Beresov there are many Russian: meclecs 
’ The fourth: section TT ree aa os 
countries to the westward of the Ural ‘the: great 
rivers which issue’ from that ebain in iw aor 
which divide the northern ‘countries of a 








the countries occu; ee a and 
division of the eve! set derived [pel oe een Ugrian ay 
In the yolume which is to follow the be and 
conclude this part of the author's work, he promises to’ 
the fruitful plains of Sarmatia, from the midst of which shegeeet 
Hvers flowing into the’ Euxine and Goonies will ea Scala a 
the Alpine valleys of the Caucasus; w he etre 
that region the primitive ax well as the present abodes 


seer Derey ness epee nicola 1 et eo — 3 





ve) ewe Meigs ane ated yt We 





among our subjects who, in the pursuit of, traffic, had yentured 
inte the fasinesses af the mountains had scarcely ever, 
she first ranges which immediately overlook the low. was 
ofiergshand Kachan 1} fo vall@1f a1 ot 
OL the countries beyond, or onithe eastern side of this ma 
bores, our information was necessarily stilb more imperlect;. 
with the exception of that: part: of Trawaldi siver, between 
Ava and) Rangiin, our knowledge! had. not, ndyanced, one, aa 
beyond the point it had attained when the-cléars, laborious, 
accurate Buchanan withdeew from the field of investigation, 
When, at the commencement of the Barmah war, our ignorance 
of the whole frontier became manifest=-the iene the short, 
— of not having: instituted, ety rane FEQUIBILe, & 
roper examination of the mountain, passes flashed ypon the. sind 
pee even the most careless observer, suslcea lomeciatla effects were 
afterwards shownin-an Teatro of iV bere treasure without 
parallel in the annals of Indian warfare. awa 
were wanting, to, be added to -those Teel eth forw: 
the absolute, Poesy a complete survey, to insure the. 
goverumentof any countrys (6 =) 
fo. remedy this evil officers.were ere hehe 
examine these: frontier districts, and the report, before us, tlrawas 
up by one of the mostableof /these, officers,.and who was for 
some time joint-commissioner.in Menipir, combines, in a clear 
ee sketch, the results of these investigations in. both « 
vhical litionl, and statistical point of view, |. 
the work. is printed at, Calcatia; and. probably. very few 
copies are to be met with in Europe, a brief abstract of she phy- 
sical hy of these countries is amore ipbe pages. 
The Professes—ist, To: oe a general description, of 
‘the great chain of mouritains which Se from the southern 
mae 20°. ere to, Cape 











ino of de Ban Lincibsehiatncnaaecaet sean 
Secondly Tordewsbe the matare of the pass antries 





provinces of 
Sh Ta ie of ening fo the eaters 
eed tect aect latatretb 


the Kou Hilly hdc eve, boamrtsbosnly 


Todian dominions. 


oT mountainous chain which forms our eastern 
be considered a ramification fom Cate ee 


south-eastern border of the Assam valley, stretches nearly dae 
west the northern frontier of the Si Silt inti, end terme 
nates at the great southem bend of the Bramabpiitra,in 
east. ei bespnl el dive: getioe is situated between the | 
sixth and twenty-seventh parallels of north latitude, 


ninety-thind and nincty-fourth degrees of cast longitude: from 


thence it runs south for about GO miles, with a pret 
from 80 to 120 geographical miles. At the S.E, extremity of tli 
nes Kuchar districts it wends in a 'S.W. direction to the 
tbird parallel, when its breadth is upwards of 180) 
miles, from the sca on the west to the Ningtht on 
the east; it thence runs full 860 geographical miles ina 
direction to the seventeenth a where its breadth 
exceeds 20 miles, and from that point it again trends | 
of S., and terminates in the rocky promontory of Negras, 
‘The loftiest points of this great chain re foro 
extremity, on the confines of the Manipir territory, where th 
peaks attain an elevation of from 8000 to 9000 feet nbore: 
and average from 5000 to 6000. On the Kachar ond | 
frontier the measurements hitherto made give an altitude of from 
2000 to 4000 fect; east of Tripurah ao ch 
tuate between 2000 and 5000 feet, On the Arend 
Table Mountain, in lat. 21° N., long. 93° E., is 
wards of 8000 feet above the level of the sea, 
dually declines, and ma) 
all those passes which 
be, resorted to for purposes of traffic or war. 
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‘The rivers which flow from this mountainous tract of country 
on the east and west, though wamerous, are, with but few excep- 
tions, of trifling importance, On vibe pet abe 
cipal are the Sirmab or Barak, the Gimti, the Fenni, the Chit- 
tagong River, the Kuladain or River of Arracan, the Talak, and 
Aeng. On the eastern side the Man or Main River, the Yin 
Kiyang, the Manipar River or Lean ‘Tordl, and the Magiung, 
which flows through the valley of Kubo from north to south. 

OF the geological structure of this tract of country we know 
little: between Manipir and Kachar a light brown sund-stome 
and a red ferruginous clay prevail on the lower heights; above 
these slate or shale is found, In the ceatral ranges, west of Ma- 
nipir, limestone occurs. Crossing the Kubo valley we reach the 

agochang: hills, where lignite coal is found, which has been 
traced to ht re bank of the Ningthi, where it rises to the 
surface in abundance: the great central ridge, when crossed be: 
twoon Manipiir and Assan, is composed of bard geey slate, and 
on its northern face boulders of granite were found resting on the 
inferior heights, 

‘The timber on these heights is various and plentiful. Onk, 
fir, teak, and bamboo, in all its varieties, from the most delicate 
and small tothe most gigantic, abounds. 

‘The report then describes sixteen of the tribes of people by 
which this range is inhabited. All the tribes around the Mani- 
pi valley partako-strongly’of the cherseteristio featores of ‘the 

‘tar countenance, whereas the Kakis, or southern tribes, rex 
semble the Malay more than the former. 

Maniror.—The present boundaries of this country are, on 
the west, the Jiri river to its confluence with the 5 thence 
south to the mouth of the ChikG, which is a point of some poli- 
tical importance, as it marks the union of boundary of the sintos 
of Marapiir, Kaehar, and Tripurah. From this point the south- 
em limit of Manipir is ill defined as far as the Impan Tarél, 
when it follows the course of that river due south to the parallel 
of 23° 55’, then east to the foot of the chain of mountains which 

ites the valleys of Manipiir and Kubo. The eastern bound 
ary-line rans north along the eastern foot of this range to the 
N.E, corner of the Lithipa country, in lat. 25° 5, beyond which 
no exploring parties have hitherto been able to penetrate, On 
the north the great central ridge whieh, running from NE. 1 
S.W., separates Assam from Manipar. Te territory comprinett 
within these limits occupies an area of 7000 square miles, of which 
n valley of 650 miles of rich alluvial soil constitutes the central 
portion ; this valley resis at an elevation of 2500 feet above the 














oo Captain B. Pempenton on the 


above the valley and 5200 above the sea, 
The ehief stream which waters this valley is the 
Impan Toral, which falls into the Ningthi. The 


mountains are covered with the noblest varieties of 


anipar is a very valuable acquisition. 

at p. 51, goes on to deseribe im detail the 
different routes by which Silbet and Kachar are 
Manipar, and also those by which the latter is 
Burmese territory. Then the three routes from Mi 
Assam. 






Assam.—Having stated the boundaries of Upper, Lower, and 
Central Assam, the Report gives the area of the whole . 
18,900 square miles, with a population of 602,500, and a revenue 
of 44,0001. sterling. The lines of communication between Assan: 
and Kachar and Silhet are then described and their several 
tages pointed out, and the general resources and 
the country are displayed. The valley of Assam 
sineral treasures; nearly all the streams wash down particles of 
gold ; iron is found under the Naga hills and elsewhere, and coal 
to the east of Rangptir, = 

Annacax.—Although founded on rather imperfect, 

province may be stated at 16,500 square | 

population in 1831 was 173,928, and the net revenue. 
sterling. Of the land but little is under cultivation; but 
commerce is much on the increase. Not less than 
passes are reported to exist between Arracan and Aya, 
these only five are in use, and have been explored by 
officers of the Indian army—the best of them is the of 
80 called from a village, of about 150 houses, of name 
summit is 4664 feet above the sea. Al 

The Report then completes the deseription of our fron= 
rosin ember rica nearly the whole of ‘vtich, Sait 
result of personal examination by Captain Pemberton. 

Powe.—The kingdom of Pong extends from the foot of 
mountains forming the south-eastern of the 
valley, in lat. 27° N., down to the twenty-second 
from the mountains which separate the Manipir and 
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valleys on the west, tothe Chinese province of Yanan on the east: 
A chapter is devoted.to a highly interesting account of this) little 
known country, The next section of the Report, from p. 146 to 
188, contains an estimate of the comparative value of the different 
passes from the British territories into-Ava, and the author offers 
many s ions which appear likely to facilitate the rendering 
them either lines of commercial intercourse or military operations. 

Kacnak.—Captain Pemberton then proceeds at once 10) an 
historical, \phical, and statistical wleseription of the whale 
province of ary ond after stating its boundaries, he estimates 
its area at 4200 square miles, of which more than half are consi- 
dezed to be of a fine rich plain. ‘Lhe population of Southern 
Kachar, by far the mostvaluable,portiowof the provinee; may be 
assumed at 50,000 persons. \ 

Jixtivare-—This province, as well as that of Kachar, is divided 
into a northern, central, and. southern district; the latter, which is 
the most important, has an area of 650 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 150,000, and is described as composed of well-watered 
and fertile plains. ‘The central or hilly portion contains ‘an /nrea 
of 2340 square miles, with a population of 20,000, and is a tract 
of undulating table-land elevated from four to five thousand feet 
above the sea. 

Kossivau Hitia.—This. tract of country forms an i lar 
parallelogram, the length of which from north to south is about 
70. miles, and its average breadth 50, giving an nren of $500 
square iniles, which consists of three portions of unequal breadth 
and diversified charncter—the first, or more northern, is aelosely+ 
wooded tract xising from the Assam valley, and stretching by « 
succession of gentle undulations for 20 miles, to the heights om 
which stands the village of Mopfa, 2740 fect above the sea, and: 
from which the northern crest of the more: elevated central pla~ 
tenux is seen resting at an elevation of between four and five 
thousand feet. 

From Nee whieh stands on the northern crest to Musmii, 
which is similarly situated on the southern verge of this elevated 
region, the direct distance is about 35 miles; and it is withim 
these limits that the region is included, whose salubrity has been 
so much extolled by its friends, and so much eee 
opponents. The clevation of this lofty region, imperfectly 
Ppt by the name of “ table-land,” appears to vary from four: 
to six thousand fect above the soa; which would give an annual: 
mean temperature of from 59° to 65° Fahr., or from 19° w 13” 
lower than that of Caleutta, which is nearly 78°. 

At such on elevation, and with such a temperatere, tho ¢ , 
from # residence im the plains w one on the bills is, during 
hot season, the most delightful it is possible to 4 

Vi geologically, this tract consists of two portions: 

VOR, VA. ~~ inlet ee 
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by the Boga Pani, which flows between them from N-E, to 8.W. 
The northern portion consists, almost. exelusively, of granite, 
masses of which are seen protruding through the suil at every 
step, and large boulders are scattered over the surface, In the 
southern portion coal and iron are found. Nangkliu, Mairang, 
and Charra Piinji, have each been selected at different times as a 
sanatarium for our invalids in India, and the Report discusses at 
length their claims to salubrity: from the experiments of Mr. 
Cracroft, who instituted a series of observations to determine the 
actual quantity of rain that fell at\Charra P(inji, it-appears, that 
the total quantity in four months, between June and October, 
was 225 inches! The peculiar position of Charra would perhaps 
warrant the expectation of a great amount of rain; but this ex 
ceeded all conjectures; yet there appears no reason to doubt the 
result. From observations in Arracan, we learn that 197 inches 
of rain fell between the months of June aud October, 1825, 
which seems the only parallel on record. 
Captain Pemberton concludes his excellent Report in the 
following words 
“On our own frontier, we have seen a spirit of enterprise awakened, 
which, in Arracan, has been already productive of a most extraordinary 
revival, and increase of commercial pursuits; and in Assam, the same 
ardour is rapidly diminishing the space which separates her numerous 
tribes from the industrious and energetic inhabitants of Yunan and 
Sechuen :—the races dwelling on the eastern borders of the Irawaddi 
are seeking an asylum under our protection, and the tide of emigration 
already begins to flow from east to west. The holy zeal of the mis- 
sionary, tempered by a necessary discretion, has outstripped the advances 
of commerce, and the most extensive schemes have been planned for 
conferring upon their population the blessings of civilization and letters. 
In Assam, Maniptir, and Arracan, a propitious commencement has 
been already made; and standing on the neutral ground which separates 
Hindooism, on the one band, from Boodhism on the other, the dissemi- 
nators of sound knowledge, aided by all the influence and talent of the 
local authorities, are kindling an intellectual flame which, spreading 
east and west, will illumine the gloom of superstition and ignorance in 
which their benighted inhabitants now rest, and qualify them for higher 
destinies than they have ever yet fulfilled. If such be the result of the 
extension of British influence over the numerous tribes and nations 
which dwell on our eastern frontier, the recollection of the horrors of the 
Burmese war will fade before the glorious prospect of redeeming many 
millions of men from such mental debasement, and elevating them to 
that higher station, in the intellectual and moral world, upon which the 
favoured inhabitant of Europe now stands. We rescued them from a 
yoke which has bowed to the dust the energies of every people over 
whom it has been cast; and we may fearlessly refer those who doubt 
ameliorating influence of our rule to Arracan, to Kachar, to Mani- 
par, and Assam, and abide the result of a comparison between their 
past and present condition—between the sufferings they formerly en- 
dured, and the peace they now enjoy.” 
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‘The appendix contains a list of the seventeen principal tribes 
around the valley of yaaa = of the twenty. cher = from 


the borders of Assam into the Bithan territory, with a table of 
the geographical positions and elevations of 300 places along the 


eastern frontier. 
The work is also accom 





Yunan in China. 





VIL — Etudes Grammaticales sur la Langue Buskarienne. 
Par A. Tu. D'Annavie et T. Ave. Cuano. Communicated 
by J. Cowres Parcnanp, M.D, F.RS., Ke. 


Tae Euskarian language, the native idiom of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Western Europe, has been, until within a compara: 
tively recent period, almost entirely unknown to philologists, 
Many old Spanish writers have devoted themaelves to the illus- 
tration of their national antiquities, and the monuments of ancient 
Therian art. The works of Velasquez, Zuniga, and Flores, on 
the Celtiberian, and on the Turdetan, or Bartic coins and inscrip- 
tions, are well known. The same subject was treated by Jacob 
Barry, a Dutch consul at Seville. Of later date is the work of 
Tztueta on the ancient usages, dances, and games of Guipuzcoa. 
‘Tho idea of investigating the history of nations by a comparison 
of their languages is almost of modern invention. Scurcely any 
attempt had been made to illustrate the history of the primitive 
language of Spain till the early part of the last century, when a 
dissertation, written on that subject by Jezreel Jones, was ties 
lished at the end of the collection by Chamberlayne and Davi 
Wilkins, containing specimens of the Lord's Prayer in different 
I In that paper little more is to be found than mere 
conjectures. The writer imagined the Basque or Biscayan lan- 
guage to be allied to the dialects of the Berbers and tbe Shilib, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Atlas. The earliest Spanish 
works on the Bascuence or Biscayan were not, as it may be sup- 
I, written with my view to speculations on the iso 
languages, or with the design of illustrating through that 
ae and affinities of the old Toesian le. The earliest 
iscayan grammar was printed by # singular chance in a country 
where the nearest eee ieece tar oro of that curious 
Qee 
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idiom bas boon ditcorered,-vhz. in’ the Spanish » ul 
Sapte ‘The ambir was Balthazaride Etchabié 
os and published his work in eats ie pane 









ae the numerods Biseayans who were pieces 
This: mao fell into oljlivion altar toe ate id achievement: 
aT 

“EL inapusvible, we i it We owe 
likewise the first Biseayan dictionary, the * of which ix 
athe eurliest ‘production that neds to thee of « pliiloso- 
phical accotmt of the Biscayan Tongan tae 
Famendi, his » publi in 1746,f have Jong 


well known in Spaift, anid they: have inspired some native writers 
with the deare to illustrate the language of their ancestors-—-a task 
ashich they have undertaken just in the manner siet cisbe te 
expected. Tho most eolbbeasedl atternpts are ty Astarloa. 
Juan Bautista de Ero. ‘Phe férmer, in his + Mas dee 
ua’ Barcongada,’ devotes himself to.» ie 
that the Biscayan was one of the eight reba ear ete ie 
he supposes t-bave originated at the building of the coe er 
Babel.» Exro's works'are still more absurd. In bis “.Alfabeto de 
Ya Lengua Primitica, and his * Mundo Primitivo,’ he even vet 
tures more in favour of the Basque than/did/General Yallancoy 
forshis favourite Erse. The Biscayan is at, least as old) asthe 
plang of Paradise: the Hebrow is but a lato offspring from it. 
German philologists: were the first who investigated with 
@ af success the history of the Iberian Bes English 
aweiters, from the time-of Edward) Lluyd, though they bad nearer 
access tothe means of better: information, had ‘always. kapposed: 
the Basque to be a Celtic dialect. ‘That: notion was: commonly 
eatertained till) the publication of the Mithridates, in whichithe 
‘treatiso. on ‘the Basque was written by Adelung., Several 
afterwards there ‘appeared am appendix to the, same by 
Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, containing much valuable infor~ 
mations not only on the language, but on the literature of the 
ancient heriane of which the author bad, during his abode in 
te been indefatigable in collecting. the, remains, 
an ‘ancient national poem on the taking of, Nena 
Scipio scarry very far /back indeed, the commencement of 
literature, or rather of its scanty relics... Humboldi’s subsequent 
work, his.‘ Prifimg der Untersuchungen. uber die Urbewohner 
Hispaniens;' contains a most successful attempt to. peas 





A, KL iropomible vencidan. Atte de la Langua Baseongada. Bu es 


Manuel de Larramendi de la C, de Jesus, Macsteo de Teologia do su 

de Salamanca. Salamanca, 1729. 
Ay wage! rio teilingue del Castellano, Baseuence, y Latin, &e. San Sebastian. 
An folio, ue 
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i derived from | Lespgeniaiee foogosite 
we oe a Na sisdldnarenusae aiveonae 
ie Bur both jum vadvani 
ofall ncrqunin with’ thelidiom of nictantpsins 





Sncalenlable. hla ge,*if-only iv eatild "he; 
knowl offthet frinaipfeal of Scientific philoligy and sound 
critical judgment: '?Tliis Tare Gomibination has displayed itself for 
the first timé; if we are not mistaken, in the: writer, whose name 
stands at the head of this article, M.D! Abbadic isan boom Pa 
and highly talented ‘man; fram whose zeplous \exertions im the 
cause of geographical discovery, if bis Jife be spared. muck snay 
he: expected. je ig now ins A hens Bee mal aaa ie 
parture, he left with us a proof off hi pomeaiesihe qualifications 
which are most important for those who embark om investi 
Tespecting the history and affinities of human races ih bis. ad 
Grammaticales sur la: langue Busketienne,. | an 
‘This work contains, if we are not greatly nlistaken, ti far moto 
complete analysis of the Biseayan language, and especially of the 
‘curious and elaborate construction of its parts of speeeb, ot 
that bas ‘before appeared. The pe of tenet 
the verb undergoes in ite numerous conde jugations are clearly\and 
accurately analysed. Kael of these modifies the sense in an infi- 
“ins more manner than: inert a vof the) Semitic 
“The only real countes or) to the 
Of i anges es ba toend in Cae ane sce aden 
In the form of the -verb itself, ev modification of meaning is 
expressed, which we denote | byvi or by:adverbs and 
conjunctions, including even thes wate and nomber nd Leen vot 
the subjects and objects: © watt nt 
For an European of any other ood de tennis boggy 
study would: be vimpracticable, | ‘Phe only individual 
by possibility achieve the task would bean Algonquin or Mexi- 
can, or some native of the New World, whose original speech, 
though totally different’ in vocables, is constructed om aanodel 
nearly eat and ne least! a direction of see the 
‘of the development of 1 ine 
Togouns"Ti/aonlogy Rad ‘née txcepetyie obserwationf Mater 
and Du Ponceau: ese writers, who first made known to, the 
‘earned of Europe the very'remarkable facts connected with) the 
structure of the American , wore at first struck forcibly 
‘by the resemblance which discovered itself between those lan= 
and the Biscayan: and they would have been Jed by it to 
conjecture that the Tas ues are ne Jast relic of an aacient 
ation which may bave found ite way. from eee “of Co Eee 
across ‘the ‘Adiendojiadl ‘nota further any 
ether with these marks of resemblance, there are ieee pra 
important of discrepancy: It is now the opinion of the best 
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informed philologista that the annlogy in stracture rather 
ames caret onnle of calioelon Taerie a either 
of accidental intercourse or'of a common origin, Such is at least 
the supposition in which Du Ponceau and W. von Humboldt 
acquiesce, They appear to have resorted to it as affording a 
ble explanation of the facts, without observing that it 
involves much that is hypothetical. M. D'Abbadie has adopted 
this opinion. He saya,— 
“L’Eskuara, different en cela de toutes les autres langues dl 
ent & la famille des idiomes polysynthétiques, &i riche et ai 
les races primitives es ‘et qui ne se trouve dans lances 
monde que chez les aborigtnes de l"Expagne et du midi des Gaules,” dc. 


TP 10, ef seg. 

| D'Abbadie has more fly Uno any ether writer compare 
the structure of the Basque with that of other in the 
Old World. He gives an account of its relations to Fae: 
Hungorian idiom, the only European family of languages 
bear such a comparison, to the Georgian in Asia, and to the Wolof 
or Jolof in Africa. The observations which follow will be read 
with interest -— 

© Poseont aux contrdcs traneatlaptiques, nous nous trouvons dane le 
edale des langues Américaines, si nombrouses ct si peu connucs. On 
salt qu’cn général ces idiomes ont une resemblance commune dams la 

aire, mai qu'ils different singulidrement dans les racines. Dex 
annlogi¢e qui ee rapportent & ces deux ordres de phénoménes, le fond et 
Jn forme, suivent quelquefois une marche paralléle dans les langues 
nous avons examindes civdessus, le Wolfe seul excepts. 
langues Laponne, Hongroise, Finnaice, Latine, Hébralque, Arube et 
Goorgienne, nous ont ffert plusieurs raciues communes au 
le peu de développement que nous ayons donned a ce 
detude.” “Dans les langues primitives de 'Am¢rique au contraire, fa 
constitution de chaque mot a une physiognomie dirangére, et pour trouver 
dea rapports avec Ie Basque, il faut se borner & la grammaire. Tei les 
analogies sont nombreuees ct le scraient peut-dtre davan! i la 
plupart des auteurs n'svaient suiyi de trop prés la marche de Ia 
Tale Latine, On serait done obligé de posseder ces langues & fond 
pour décider si elles ne se préteraient pas plus siniment & une autre 
classification.” “Le nom Mexicain n'a pas de genre et fait an dé= 
clinaison des post-positions. Il ne forme pas ces mots A 
une désinence que prendrait l'un des noms composuns”? “* La 
aiSeuicinn, sasida pac le aborigines du Pérou, est Pune de celles 
qui resterablent le plus & le nétre,”” &e—p. 24, 

Tw author concludes by observing that by assuming as types 
of this small number of comparisons, the prinespal languages of 
the two hemispheres, he trusts to have said sufficient to «1 

hilologists and those who inke an interest in ethnography a8 & 
fonts of geography, to follow out the connexion, as there ts lithle 
doubt their labours will not be in vain. 


———— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1,—Recent Intelligence upon the Frozen Ground in Siberia. By 
Prof. K. E, Von Barr, Imp, Ac, Sci., St, Petersburgh. 


As the Royal Geographical Society of London bas taken some 
interest in the communications it has received on the depth to 
which the ground at Yakutzk remains in a frozen state, it will, I 
conceive, be glad to learn the measures adopted by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, to ascertain precisely, 
not only the law which regulates the temperature of the ground 
to the depth which is affected by the periodical changes of sum- 
mer and winter, but also the influence of the external air penc- 
trating into the well or shaft at Yakutzk, upon its sides; and, 
finally, to ascertain the depth which the summer heats, which in 
Yakutzk are very considerable in respect to its position, generally 
reach. 

As soon as I had laid before the Academy the observations 
made by the merchant Schergin, which had been communicated 
to me by gear i Bat ie a sesame ‘was nominated. poe 

uirpose of pointing our the means which were to be applied to 
uy them ey petit most desirable manner. Ase the 
commission recommended that # thermometer of a peculiar con- 
struction should be introduced into the side of the well, and 
placed horizontally, at the several depths of 1, 3, 5, 10, 20, 50, 
100, 150, 200, 250, 300, 350 feet: two thermometers, indeed, at 
each of these depths, close to each other, one af which should be 
inserted a foot deep, and the other a fathom, so that the difference 
between the two would sbow the effect of the air in the shaft on 
the temperature of the ground. These thermometers are to 
remain 3 whole year in Perris and to be observed daily. A 
note is also to be taken of the depth at which the is 
thawed in the autumn, on the approach of winter, wl in 
forest ground, or under the dry steppes, in marshy countries, sandy 
places, &c. Ke. Attention is also to be paid to the greatest de. 
gree of heat attsined by the ground in these several districts, at a 
foot and a half beneath the surface. These directions were sent 
as carly as February Inst, to Yakutzk, with orders to inquire 
whether any competent person could be found there to undertake 
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these observations. But in A probability the, 
obliged F MT PORE, 
‘They will also in due time, if asa 


although it appears to be morg rapid than. 
other cote Where the ground is os frozen. 
tion I mnde of the doubts expressed by, M. 
this point; on the contrary, 





a . ios ene ae 
Profeisor Ersitan, it appears, 18 not, sofisfied with. the, exp 
ground Tee” (boleh, Geri.) arhich, baw, spconeaastiy 







80 because it seamed fo me to embrace all the, requisite 
tins, and is Very concise. 11 is clear that ground. whieh ts 
free fram moisture cannot be frozen; but, the grea a 
niorthern Latitudes is never in this state, Even, 

in thé arctic simmer, its surface may, now and then be | 
dry, is yet before the winter begins always,saturated with wet. 1 
we examine ground which contains qnly gory little moisture inom 
frozen state, it is very difficult to, detect the ice, ast forms an 
extremely thin partition between the single particles of the earth. 
‘Should the moisture be somewhat, more considerable before the 
freezing comes on, we perceive in its frozen state soall eee 
ico, wherever the spaces betwoen the particles of the gol ages 
enough to admit them. These bits of ice, which look like 1 
crystals, T have particularly noticed between the upper layer of 
soil which is thawed, and the lower Javer ina frozen states | But) 
in the flat marshy districts of the high northern Iatitudesy while 
in Rusaio ate called Fundun (originally a Finnish, word), there i 
so much water in the yround that the quantity of water frequently; 
excéeds that of the soi] mised with it, If in the summer you 
drive a pole into the turf, which is here formed by the geass, ax 
by the moss, a dirly water, mixed with soil, spirts up in a stream, 
toa considerable height, In some places) too, parti tI 
those which are surrounded by hills, the ground. is covered with 
pure ice. T have seen such a situation in N dyaie-Zemlia, whieh) 
was entirely covered with perfect fresh-water ice mare than a foot 
thick. ‘This was not a steep cliff covered over with a bed ofiee, 
like that of which Captiin Mevchey speaks in Kotzebue Sound,” 
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but it lay horizontally upon the ground ; nor was. it the least 
donbtfal how this layer of ice had been formed. Tt was almost 
entirely surrounded by hills the wator from the melted snow bad 
collected in the hollow, and had been frozen in the winter, In the 
following spring or summer the ice, before it could he again , 
been covered with warm soil from the eeblowing) hills to 

the depth ofthree feet; and, as in NGvaia-Zemlia, the in i 
temperature of the earth during the summer does not thaw it 
so doep as three feet, the ice had remained unmelted,, From 
the narrative of Admiral Wrangel’s Journey, which I haye read 
in MS., Lobseeve that similar layers of ice are not rare in the 
valleys of Siberia. It sometimes indecd happens, as have 
observed in Nevaja-Zemlia, that the ground is penetrated by 
rpendicular clefts or shafts of ice. These clefts, which are, 
jowever, extremely thin, and which I have zever found above four, 
inches thick, occur most frequently in loamy soils. This ground 
in Névaia-Zeralia is penetrated’ by fissures in all directions, 
which are ocensioned by contractions produced by the frost. They 
are usually from one to three inches in width, Water is collected 
in them in summer, which is frozen in the following winter; 
and if the fissures go to any depth, kd ii never thawed. ! 
especially the case if the spot be gmdually overgrown with a ; 
eoiewess ‘All these modtfeations may he ‘com ded ie 
the term of ground ice, which has also the advantage of allowing 
of the expression, “perpetual or permanent ground ice,” as we, 
speak of perpetual snow, Perpetual ground ice is, then, that) 
which is found in the arctic regions, in that layer of earth which is, 
immediately below that which is thawed by the summer heat, 
reaching, ni-this does, 10 the depth where the temperature of the 
earth is at freezing-point. " ‘ 
It seems to me very important for physical geography to ascer~ 
tain the thickness of perpetually frozen ground in countries of which, 
the mean temperature is considerably under the freezing-point- 
I will merely mention one approximation. If, ag is the ease at 
Yakutzk, the ground never thaws at the depth of 300 or 400 feet, 
all the small siteains whose superficial waters only are kept in a 
liquid state in the summer, must be in winter entirely without 
water, and wice vers, we may conclude that all rivers which do 
not come fax from the south, and of which the course is entirely. 
within these countries which preserve perpetual ground ice, and 
yet do not cease to flow in winter, must receive their waters, 
from greater depths than those which remain in a frozen state. 
Te is thus clear py these veins of water penetrate the perpetual 
ground ice. This circumstance strikes me os not devoid of in, 
terest with respect to the theory of the formation of springs, and 
it would be yery desirable that some researches upon this subject 
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Frelse, may be aceounted for by the fact that they 
in higher latitudes ;*nor- ought we to forget’ that the cous 
Nerichinsk is mountainous, and lies high. | Der Ss 
‘Still further’ east, again, the al ground ice is foond’at & 
Jess depth southwards, ied been ‘the neigh! M 
the sea raises the temperature of the soil. “Erman, at least, founil 
nv ice in the soil it Okhotek. L aly ve a 
Jt seems that Fort Charebill in Ameria, in lat. 59° Nu 
O4°'W., Ties exactly on the limit of ‘perpetually frozen ice; 
mein temperature of this place is a little below freexing: 
point, (Signed)! Berm 





————— 
woo eel 

11.—Astronomical Positions in ) / Mount Cans 
casus, ond Asia Minor, fired wire, Wietam from the 
Observations by Officers on the Imperial Russian Stall in 
the years 1828 w 185¢, Communicated by Captain HG. 
Hamiuron, Royal Navy. bon odteihang 


{The following important’ Table of Geographical Positions id et © 
tracted from the Bulletin de l’Académie Toupee des 
St, Petorsbourg:) ool 
Dowtve the campaigns of the Russiati arinies in the last Durkish 
war ft Eietofie ind Asld,"a site of titrotebiea at georraphica 
observations was cirried Ob. which Were as iin} tas 
were remarkable for their extent and’ accuraey. ‘the 
ment of the Director of the Dépér of Maps (cloning to’ 
perial Staff (Liontenant-General von Schubert), some ? 
named to make astronomical observations at the points 
hy the armies, and were for this purpose supplied with ni 
set of instruments, “Mhese observations were made it, 
Turkey, from 1898 to 1832, by Captains’ Vrontécheakoy 
berg, und yon Essen, They made use of two ae 
instruments, two astronomical theodolites, pendulums tnd ‘elito= 
nometers, and telescopes for the observation of occultations, sex- 
tants, and a magnetic dipping-needle. In the further 
and in Asia Minor, Captain Birdin worked with similar 
but without theodolites or a dipping-needle, On this 
Caveasus, and at dome points of Turkey in Europe, the ole 
servations were miade ly officers of the Topographic corps 
These observers had previously followed a cumplete! course 
practical astronomy at the Dorpat’ Obsorvatory. From” 
cireamstance, their labours became an object of peculiar interés 
to me; and T had much pleasure in undertaking the office 
comparing their oceultations and Jonar’ culininntions with’ 










responding observations—of deducing the longitades from 
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of revising the latitudes, andy azimuth’ and chronometrical longi= 
tudes of the observers, and of bringing /gutethe final reeulta, par- 
ticularly of the longitudes, .by,/n/comparisoa of what: had been 
done by the several, methods For, urpose the original 
Journals, as well as the calculations vers, were all 
brought.to Dor In ma these various’ calculations, L had 
the assistance of, the officers, both of the stafl*and of thi 
who were residing there for their astronomical ‘studi L 
of some other young men attached to this pursuit. > Besinlés, tic 
astronomer Captain’ Leram, of the: Imperial Staff, lad bean 
ordered to Dorpat for nine months, at well to assist in the caleu- 
lations as also to prepare the manuscript for the press. When this 
was completed, nothing remained -for-me-to-doe but the comparison 
I have already alluded, to, and the bringing out the results, which 
1, took in hand, a) short, time ago ; and. Tbe thus, been able to 
bring to: a conclusion, after several years’ \Jabour, the working 
up of these rich ‘materials, f nc 0 
‘The result of this operation is the fixing sstronomically of 
89 points in Turkey in Europe, of 14 points.in Caucasus.anthin 
Asia Minor, in addition to 6; positions on Ararat nscortained by 
Fedoroy—muking in-ull 109, points. ' j 
OF those points, the Intitudes of 85 are determinod by ob- 
servations made with the astronomical, theodolite ; and these are 
correct, «it least, to two seconds, ‘The sextant was madeyuse of 
for those in Servia, Caucasus, and Asia, In Seryia also Cap- 
tain von Essem observed with this, instrument the altitudes of 
the, stnrs, The agreement of the results by the northern and. 
southern stars, generally « Aquile and the polar star, ensures the 
certainty of the Jatitudes within ten seconds, In Asin Minor, 
Captain Birdin found. the latitudes by altitudes of the sun, with 
the exception of Exz-ram, where he made use of the circle in the 
prime vertical, the results of which agree well with that 
obtained from. the altitudes of the. sun, Tedoroy determined 
with great accuracy the latitude of Tiflis with the theodolite, as 
well as that of one of the points on Mount Ararat, from whenee 
the others were trigonometrically deduced. P 
Tis well known, that, longin are such more difficult to fix 
than latitudes, It is only of late, years that the right aseensions 
of the moon and of neighbouring, stars have been spl for 
fixing longitudes correctly ;, and they were first used for geogra- 
shical purposes by Preuss, in fixing the position of the harbour of 
t. Peter and St, Paul in Kartehatka,, and of St. Francesco in 
California, Luring the second voyage of Kotzebue round the world. 
This was pes to their application to the same end, by Foster, 
when with Parry in Port Bowen. If the Russian navy ye 
claim the henour of haying first used this method, where it ts 
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much wonted—namely, in fixing positions at a distance from ob- 
servatories—it has been much more extensively adopted by the 
officers of the Russian army : inasmuch as 22 longitudes, fixed in 
this way by lunar culminations, served as a basis for all the rest 
Of these 22 longitudes, 16 belong to Turkey in ee and 6 to 
the other continent, Ten positions—that is, 7 in Europe and 
3 in Asia —were also observed by occultations of stars. imally, 
the longitudes of these positions, Varnab, Burghéz, and Adrian- 
ople, were correctly fixed by a new method proposed by me—that 
is, by observing the zenith distances of the moon, and of a neigh- 
bouring fixed star. The advantage of this method is greater in 
proportion as the moon is nearer to the meridian. The coinei- 
dence of the longitude of Varuah, as found by this method with 
that derived from lunar culminations, as well as that of the longi- 
tudes of Burghiz and Adrianople with those which Captain Man- 
ganari ascertained by the chronometer on some neighbouring 
points of the coast, from the observatory of Nicolaye, have proved 
the utility and the correctness of this method. 

From the positions thus fixed, the longitudes of the remaining 
points have been ascertained, by the chronometer or by inistan- 
taneous lights, and by latitudes and azimuths. Besides single 
chronometric observations, five journeys (comprehending a greater 
extent of country) were also made with chronometers; among 
which journeys the most important was that which extended from 
Tchernetz, on the frontiers of Servia, upon the Danube, as far as 
Shurshhah, and thence northwards as far as Butushan in Mol- 
davia. Five chronometers were used on this journey—(Barraud 
No. 542 and 810, Parkinson No. 542, Breguet No. 4160, Arnold 
No. 293). 

The materials thus obtained for ascertaining the longitudes of 
places in European Turkey, between the Servian frontier and 
the Black Sea, have been so important, that, after a comparison 
between the mean longitudes and the various differences, a very 
remarkable degree of certainty has been obtained for all the 
results, 

The following table contains all the longitudes, latitudes, and 
magnetic variations. In those longitudes which are marked with 
one asterisk there may be an error of something more than 10 
seconds of time ; in those with two asterisks, the error may be 
something more than 20 seconds of time. All the other longi- 
tudes must be correct within from @ to 4 seconds of time :— 
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T11.—On the recent Russian Expeditions to Nowaia Zemlia. By 
Professor K. E. von Bazn. | 


bridged from the Bulletin de Académie Iopériate de Sciences 
pistes de St. Petersbourg.} bral ' 


(While our enterprising countrymen in the west are ual 
seenting sR ae the orient shores of America wit Tiel 
circle, it may not be uninteresting or uninetructive to turn our eyes to 
the cast, and observe what our active rivals in the polar regions, the 
hardy Russians, are doing towards the ioprowernet nt of the phy of 
the more northern lands that lic immediately adjacent to their own 
conste ;—and with this view, ax also with the object of enriching our 
Journal with some valuable geographical information, an outline is sub- 
joined of the recent. ee isthe wo the islands of Novata Zemtfa, 
from several communications made by Professor Baer, during the past 

to the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and accompanie 
Gece showing the actwaf outline of its coasts, Wee the 
YOU. Vill. r 








aie Prof. K. E. yor Base on the recent 


kee armel latest examinations, by which it will be seen 
at more than the eastern half represented on our maps has 10 ex 
iatence in reality —Eo.) 


by a strait thirty miles wide, there can be little doubt but that be 
saw its southern coast. Forty years later Barentz and the crew 
of a Dutch yessel wintered on the islands, and in the seventeenth 
century the Dutch are said to have pushed some distance to the: 
eastward; but the castern coast does not appear to have been 
approached before the time of Loshkin, a walrus-fisher, who in 
1742 perished near the river, named after him the Sawina, im 
71° 30’ N. lat. Twenty Inter his countryman be 
penetrated through the Matotshkin-Shar, a strait so ‘ex. 
tending in an cast and west direction about forty-five miles ‘by 
three broad, which in the parallel of 73° 20" divides the of 
Novain Zemlia into two nearly equal portions. 

From 1762 till the year 1619 no expedition is on record, yet, 

doubtless, its shores were visited annually by seal, whale, ond 
walrus-fishers; but between that and the year 1824, five successive 
exploring voyages were ordered by the Russian government. 
‘of these were under the command of Licutenant, now Admiral, 
Liidhé ; yet all the skill and perseverance of this officer could mot 
effect the desired object, namely, to explore the eastern shores of 
the islands. 

The attempt, so often frustrated, to sw the shores of 
Novaia Zemli, monte probably have been abi but for the 
enterprise of Mr. Brant, a merchant of Archangel, who, desirous 
of eb the former trade along the northern const of the con- 
tinent, from the White Sea to the gulf of Obi, and ae i 
the walrus-fishery on the eastern shore of Noyain Zemlia, 


‘The second, under Lieutenant Krotoff, was to keep on the west 
const a8 far ag the entrance of the Matotshkin-Shar, then 

throngh the strait, to steer for tho gulf of Obi, or the mouth 
the Yenisei. Tho third was merely to fish for walrus on the 
west coast, in which she was asa! y 

Quitting Archangel together on the 13th of Soa 

Pachtussoff separated in a fog from Krotoff in the Whi = 
they rejoined off Kanin Noss, and again parted for their respoct- 
ive stations, since which nothing bas been heard of the latter, but 
the wreck of a large ship found in 1834 by Pachtuseoff, at the 
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western entrance of the Matotshkin-Shar, leaves no doubt as to 
the — Krotoff and his crew. ; 


steering: 
much ico that he was obliged to take up his winter-quartors on 


Mr. Helinersen, who was at that time travelling in the Ural moun- 
tains, that it was felt throughout the whole extent of that range 
as far as the parallel of 48°, « distance of nearly 1500 miles from 
the coasts of Novaia Zemlia. 

On the 6th July Pachiussoff profited by a clear sea in the 
Strait of Kara to exatnine in his boat the eastern coast as far as 
a small river in 71° 30’ N,, now named the Sawina, from the 
circumstance of the eross left by Ssawa Loshkin, who perished in 
1742, having been found there. 

On the 26th July, ten months from their arrival, the vessel 
was extricated fram the ice, and loft Felsen Bay, and they con- 
tinued to the northward along the eastern const, at one time de~ 
tained in Liitké’s Bay in 72}° N. for eighteen days. On leaving 
it they met with an iceberg, nded in eleven fathoms, and on 
the following day, August 25, tussoff entered the Matotshkin- 
Shar, having surv the eastern coast of the southern island. 

At the western outlet of the strait he encountered 
of wind, which obliged him to run for shelter to Petchora on the 
Russian coast, where on the 15th September the vessel was 
wrecked, and he returned by land to St. Petersburg. y 

The following year, 1834, the Russian government sent two 
vessels under the command of Pachtussoff and the master Ziwolka 
to follow up these discoveries, ‘They sailed from Archangel’ on 
the 5th August, pursued different courses along the shores of 
Novain Zemila, and met again at the western entrance of the 
Matotshkin-Shar. By the 26th September they contrived to 
effect their passage to the eastern outlet of the strait, but there 
the clasely-packed ice compelled them to retreat to their winter- 

ters, near the western end, which they occupied on the 20th 

ctober. In the following spring they constructed sledges ; 

Pachtustof completed the survey of the strait, while Ziwolka 

With great exertion pushed 100 miles to the northward al the 
re an faras Capo Elotioff, but want of provisions obli 

sata , oat 

Pachtussoff, who bad by this time completed a boat, started on 

Qr2 
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July to the northward along the 
first af Ail Peninsula on 
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the and went to 
sito wards, d 
s of ice“as far os Bucklige Island, 
‘Pachtussofl 
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here set about surveying 
al coasts as far as 76° Nae 
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‘is representations another ex) 
these shores, was fitted out under 
bby MM. Baer and Lehman as nntura 


fo explore the natural tat the country, 
August they quittod the mat aodieasal to 
amined Nameless Bay in lat. 73% andop 


they ascended the small river Nechwatowa into th 

the weather becoming very stormy, on the 12th. 
quitted these shores for Lapland, and finally 

‘on tho 23rd September. 

Although bus af 
Zola, and no opportunity was afforded for a further: 
of its shores, still the voyage was far from bei r 
scuaiia results, and especially in natural b 

Irendy be “ate found, and will be more fully 
after, in M. Baer's reports to the Academy of S 
Potersburg, and in which he has also discussed the 
Jongitudes of the various points, the result of which is 
the chart, and bas entered full¥into the mete 
of Novaia Zemlia; but our object is entizaly 
Beography of the islands. On reference then tothe ch 
pears the recent examinations that Novaia Zemlia: 
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ina N.N.E. and §.S.W. direetion, slightly curving to the west- 
ward, nearly 400 a hical miles in extent, between the 
parallels of 764° Nand 59° and 66° long. E. of Green- 
wich, with an aversge brendth of 50 miles, or about one-half the 
size hitherto represented on all our maps. ‘The Jand on the 
western side of the islands is mountainous, rising generally 2000 
feet above the sea; the mountains overhanging the Matotshkin- 
Shar both on the north and south side rench respectively S156, 
2547, 3204, and that nearer the eastern entrance of the strait 
full 3475 feet above the level of the sea: they are chiefly cam- 
yosed of a very black clay-slate; in the more southern portions 
of the islands near the Kostin Shar, grey primitive limestone pre- 
yails, similar to that found in the Rocthora ports of the Ural 
chain, of which Novaia Zemlia may be considered a northern 
prolongation, 

The castern shores are comparatively low and barren. ‘The 
various portions of the const are coloured on the original chart to 
show by whom they were explored; whence we learn that neatly 
all the west coast was copied from Liitké's chart; that all the 
cast coast of the southern isle was explored by Pachtussoff in 
1832-3; that the Matotshkin-Shar, and the east coast, from 734° 
to 75°, was examined by Pachtuseoff and Ziwolka in 1834-5; 
from 72° to 75° on the west coast is the information derived from 
Bashmakoff, a walrus-hunter ; and the rest of the dotted line, or 
the north-eastern portion of the const, that obtained from other 
walrus-hunters. . 

About 100 miles of the north-eastern shore yot remain unex- 
lored ; but we learn from a letter from M. Baer to Dr. 
Berghans,® that the master Ziwolka was to sail again this summer 

with two yesscls, with the intention of wintering at Bucklige 
Island, in 75° 45" N., on the west coast, and in the year 1839 
was to use all his exertions to sail round the north-eastern pon 
of Noyalia Zemlia, and there complete the discoveries carried on 
in s0 persevering and enti a monner by the Russion 
government, 
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IV.—Notes on Cloudy Bay and Harbour, and on some other 
Harbours in New Zealand. (Communicated by Captain W_ 
C, Symonps, 74th Regiment, 

So little is generally known of the coasts and harbours of New 

Zealand, that I am tempted to offer, for the pernsal of any who 

may take an interest in its geography, the following notes gathered 

from several quarters, and originally put together in another form, 
for my own guidance, in the eve ~ “ty ever carrying into effect 

a project long contemplated, of —~ that delightful country, 

If they have not the merit of be result of personal obserya- 

tion, the correctness of their d) ill, Lhope, entitle them to 

‘some consideration, 

Tt is a subject for regret that, among the many who have lately 
visited New Zealand, none should haye communicated the con- 
tents of his note-book to the Geographical Society, more particu~ 
larly if his pursnits should have led him 1 the southward of 
Cook’s Straits, All who hay shed their remarks haye 
limited them to a description of rthern part of the northern 
island in its narrowest part, and yery ..w haye even there explored 
beyond much aboye a dozen miles from the coast, though New 
Zealand has been the resort of Englishmen for upwards of five-and 
twenty years. All that can be learned of the southern and largest 
island is chiefly culled from the crude remarks of whalers, who 
naturally take but little interest in the coast beyond its capabili- 
ties of affording them an easy means of speedily filling their butts 
and shelter from occasional storms; consequently our information 
respecting it is very meagre, and confined principally to accounts 
of two or three harbours, and the appearance of parts of the 
eastern shore. 

Owing to the prevalence of westerly winds, the western coast 
of either island is little frequented. 

In the northern island we have a knowledge of the existence of 
several very fine harbours on the western coast, namely, Wharo, 
Whangape, Hokianga, Kaipara, Manakou, &., in all ten; but 
of these (Hokianga excepted, of which there exists a tolerable 
survey) very few have been explored. We are chiefly indebted 
to the missionaries, and also to Lieut. Mc Donnell, R.N.,* for 
what we do know of them. The following account of those most 
known is extracted from details for which the writer is, I believe, 
indebted to the Rey. William White, late chairman of the Wes- 
leyan Mission in New Zealand. 

«The harbour of Kaipara is distant, southwards, from Ho- 

* The first vessel that entered this harbour was the Tui, of 25 tons, on the 23rd. 
Nov. 1835, sent by Lieut; Me Donnell, R.N., many years resident at Hokianga, 

q 


‘This vessel alvo explored the river Wairva, Mr. Mc Donnell has obligingly com- 
municated to the Geographical Society a plan of the harbour of Kaipara—Ko, 
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kiangs about sixty miles, ‘Fit distance “between the two heads! 
of the harbour is nbont five of six ‘miles There is 2 sand-bank 
about mid-channel, but on each tide of it there is abundant 
water to carry in a vessel of aay tonnage in All states of the tide: 
it is at Least ten fathoms deep at low water.” A’falsc impression 
has been created ogainst this harbour int consequence of the 
sition of a very extensive sand-bank which rink out toda six or 
eight miles, and extends from the northward of the north’ héad to 
the southward of the south head, and in approaching from the 
westward appears to form a complete bar right across the en- 
trance. But it is not so by any means. Inside of this bank 
there is a dec) oe ba least Ln eh a i mar- 
rowest part, affording a safe for a ship o! jargest 
class to Wri in. One of the Jats Yolaals whicts duanave red ‘ts 
channel was the schooner Fanny, on the 6th January, 1896, at 
which time were written down the following directions for enter- 
ing :—‘Sailing into Kaipara, middle channel, go well to the 
southward of the south head ; then ae ee hey | for 
a groen patch on the sandy land, until you bring le green 
patch ca northward N. by E. + E.; steer in that course until 
you are clear of the north end of the inner sand-bank, then steer 
direct for the inside point of the north head.’ After passing the 
heads the channel extends about five or six miles, when the vessel 
gnins the bay and is completely sheltered from every wind. The 
expanse of the bay from north to south is not less than twenty- 
five or thirty miles. On the north there fall into the bay two 
large rivers, the Waitoa and Otamates, and on the south the 
river Kaipara, which gives its name to the bay. 

“The banks of these rivers wbound in misgnificent timber, 
particularly the banks of the Otamatea, The natives describe 
this os the largest pine or cowdie district in the island. Three 
or four Buropeans have lately located here. Towards the head 
of the Wairon there is 4 missionary station. Mr. White recently, 
at different times, ascended the Kaipara for about forty miles in 
two vessels, the Fanny, about 45 tons, and the Martha, about 
200 tons. The same ressels ascended the Wairoa for about 
cighty miles, and the natives stated it to be equally navigable for 
thirty miles farther. From the top of a high mountesn there 
were seen numerous and most extensive forests of timber, chiefly 
of cowdic, Great part of the shores of the inland bay are co- 
vered with forest trees: there are few natives, It is one of the 
districts nearly depopulated by the celebrated Houghi's wars 
several years ago.” ? 

The next harbour is Manakou, distant from the entrance to 
Kaipara about 30 mil A erst teen | deseription of this 
fine harbour is contained in a work lately published ;* but as no 
Zealand, Londo, 1837, 
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correct survey of it has ever been made, comparatively nothing is 
known respecting it. More correct information may soon be 
expected of Manakou, as it is reported that H.M.S. Buffalo has 
gone there for spars, and will shortly return to England. 

To the southward of Manakou is Waikato—distant from Ma- 
nakou 25 miles. “Jt is a bar harbour, and no survey of the 
entrance has been obtained ; but vessels of 250 tons have often 
been in for fresh provisions and water, and for flax, There are 
a few Europeans settled there, and the natives come down the 
rivers in their canoes, with flax, in great numbers. This harbour 
is formed by the Waikato and the Awaroa rivers: the Waikato 
is stated by the natives to have its source in an extensive inland 
lake, called Roturoa, but no account bas been obtained of a pas- 
soge from the lake to the sea. About 80 miles from the entrance 
of the harbour the river divides into two streams, the one called 
Horoteu the other Waipa.” 

The Horoteu flows in a N.W. direction, and is fuppeeed to 
communicate with the lake Roturoa:in the centre of island. 
‘The Waipa is believed to rise in the high snowy mountains behind 
Tui, which are part of a range, being a spur from the great range 
or back-bone of this island. 

The district about the lake Roturoa has the credit of being the 
most fertile portion of this part of the country, and in this report 
reliance may be placed, though we are chiefly indebted to natives 
for the information, assisted by the account given by that extraor- 
dinary man Rutherford, who was for several years in the interior. 

The river Horoteu offers the easiest means of exploring in 
these parts; its stream is broad, deep, and unbroken by falls or 
torrents as far as has, up to the present, fallen under the eye of a 
traveller. And should it flow out of the Roturoa and prove na- 
vigable up to that lake, it is invaluable as the high road for the 
inland commerce to the coast, The inhabitants of the country 
through which it runs are few in number, peaceably disposed, and 
courting communication with Englishmen. The missionaries 
have not extended their labours beyond the neighbourhood of 
Waikato, but there they haye been well received, and their exer- 
tions have been rewarded with success, equal to any which they 
have met in a more northerly part of the island. 

Of the other harbours on this coast little or nothing is known 
beyond the report of their existence and excellence. Along the 
shore from Manakou to the river Mokou, and on the banks of 
the several rivers between these, great quantities of iron is found 
in the shape of dust or sand, for a distance estimated at 80 or 
100 miles. 

The principal harbours on the eastern side of the northern 
island are too generally known to require any notice here. Of 
the coast I shall offer a few remarks, for which I am indebted to 
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my brother, TAS atl R.N,, who was on the coast of New 


Zealand in H Itlesnake, and has recently returned, | 
‘The Bay of Plenty is interesting as containing a volcanic island, 
like Strom! oli, alway uy burning, and affording. a heautiful spectacle 
to the voyager by ebb i in the columns of fire which issue from 
the crater at its summit. It is called White Island, is between 
1m. and 1500 feet high, and would bo visible from forty to forty~ 
five miles from the deck of a ship. 

Of Cape East, Captain Dumont D'Urville’s account is gene- 
rally corsect, but he has omitted to call the attention ef the navi- 
gator to the remarkable and high Jand which rises immediately 
behind it, and is estimated to be about 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea; it isa table land gradually shelving down towards the 


Tite Rattlesnake, in er passage from the Bay of Islands to 
Clondy Bay, was driven by northerly gales so far to the southward 
of Cook's Straits that she sighted aks Peninsula, which rm: 
brother describes as the most remarkable land he eyer saw. It 
is high toble-land of about forty miles extent, rising. eats tees 3 
the sea, white, and visible from a great distance. 

Of the south coast of Cook's Straits we are also indebted for 
anaccountto the French navigator M, D'Urville, who, as [before 
remarked, is considered very correct in his description, though ho 
does not cater into all the ihe detale which the peculiarities of the 
coast seems to call for, He was prevented from visiting Cloudy 
Bay by a lack of wind ; and being carried to the southward by a 
strong current, which hhas a set. out. of abe strnits in that direction, 
he anchored at a.station six miles to the eastward of Cape Camp: 
bell, which he describes as of a moderate height, terminated to 
seaward by a low spit of land, Mount Tako rears itself behind 
Cape Campbell, and is o lofty peak covered with snow, seen at 
a grent distance, and an excellent landmark for making Cook’ 
Straits on this side. 

For the details of the following description of Cloudy Bay and 
Harbour I have to thank Mr. Rossiter, on Englishman, the snil- 
ing-master of the French whaler Mississi issipps i) who gaye me a copy 
of a survey* made by himself while lying there; and to my 
brother, whase notes, though few (laving remained in the harbour 
but twelve hours), are valuable, as confirming the report of Mr. 
Rossiter. 1 copy the following from my ier's journal, 

+ dime 14, 1837.—Aftor much tossing about in ie all round 
the compass, from S,E. to N.W., which drove us considerably to 
the sonthwatd in sight of Banks’ eeneera the most extraor= 
ape ie ag gc petra eR oa ay 
o fine, fa. Told point, the entrance to Port Nicholson showing 


* Presented by Captala Symonds to the library of the Geographical Society Ep. 
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and offers capital sport to the hunter, to whom it is valuable for 





cape to capa, at its mouth, being about 1+ mile; the eastern 
point of entrance lics in lat. 41° 20’ S,, long. 174° 10’ E. of 
Greenwich, and from this the White Bluff at the southern en~ 
trance of the bay bears 5. by E. 4 E. about twelve miles. 

The head of the harbour is divided from Queen Charlotte's 
Sound bya narrow neck of land, over which the natives hear 
ne canoes, and not exceeding, according to Mr. Rossiter, hal 
amile, 

‘The five small bays on the western side of this harbour afford 
excellent anchorage, with 2 bottom of sand, and shells, and mud 5 
deep water close in-shore. The best of these are “ Europe Bay,” 
«Tom Cary's “ Liln’s Bay ;* the country about them is 
beautiful; the fertile, and rendering a plentiful supply of 
eee wood, and water, to the many ships which Gajuadl 

‘loudy Harbour. Several Englishmen have settled on their 
shores, and possess all things requisite for refitting ships of the 
largest dimensions. ‘The natives are very few in number, having 
been nearly exterminated by the Kapiti tribe from the southern’ 
part of North Island and Entry Island. They live senttered om 
‘the banks of the Wai-rau and its neighbourhood, in miserable 
Luts, in extreme poverty and wretchedness, whilst their foes, pos- 
sessing the finest part of their territory, drive a lucrative trade 
with the whalers, and aid the English settlers in their establish- 


ments. 

‘The three bays onthe eastern side are larger than those on the 
western, affording equally good anchorage, and perliaps more 
perfect shelter from 5.E. gales, but the country around them is 
steril for the most part, the inhabitants few, und the water of a 
bad quality. Their names are} Solyan’s Bay,” « Martin’s Bay,” 
and “ Poverty Bay.” 

Point Underwood” divides the head of the harbour from 
« Poverty Bay,” by a peninsula 2 miles long, by § 0 mile broad, 
and formsa beautiful, Jand-locked bay, 3 miles in length by about 
1 in breadth, sheltered from all winds, with from 5 to 7 
water, muddy bottom. This point received its name from being 
covered with low brush-wood, flax, &e- 

« Queen Charlotte's Sound "—an excellent harbour in D'Ur- 
ville's Island, Cook's Straits—* Akerva,” in Banks’ Peninsula— 
and “ Dusky Bay,” on the S.W. const, are the only other havens 
in this island of which we have any account, All, except the 
harbour in D’Urville’s Island, are the resort of sealers and 
whalers, and have been surveyed. Of the interior ing is 
known. “The Southern Alps,” which extend along the 
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length of the island; are said to abound in coal and iron: on 
what authority this report is grouided I know not, but I conceive 
it highly probable that such may be the case. 

On the S.E. coast of-this island are several immense 
into which flow riveys said to be navigable for vessels of 
burthen for many miles, but I am not aware of our having ihe 
testimony, of.any-one’ who has so navigated them. 

The patiye inhabitants are very few in ‘number, and much 
scattered all over the island: whether they, like the natives of 
Northern Island, are divided into different tribes is unknown, 
but it is probable that the high mountain range should cut off 
all communication between those on the eastern and those on the 
western coast, and that therefore they have become distinct, 
having separate interests and acknowledging different chieftains. 


By the kindness of Captain Beaufort, R.N., bydrographer, we 
are enabled to add some extracts from the “ Remark Book” of 
Mr. George Johnson, Master of H.M.S. Conway, Captain C. R. 
Drinkwater Bethune, who visited and partially surveyed Cleats 
Bay and Harbour in October, 1837 :— 

“ Approaching Cloudy Bay from Cook's Straits, a large grove 
of trees in the bottom of this deep inlet appears like an island, 
and it is not till well in that the low, sandy shore can be seen :— 
the north point of the bay has high, rocky cliffs, with an inlet a 
short distance off it, and this side generally is well wooded : the 
south projection of the bay is a bold white bluff, with numerous 
lite green hills gradually rising to the interior, without either 
trees or verdure, and backed at a considerable distance by lofty 
mountains covered with snow. 

“Cloudy Harbour bears from the white bluff N. by W. 3 W. 
10 or 12 miles: it is difficult to distinguish, but may be knowu 
by a high conical hill over its upper extremity: it is commodious, 
with moderate depth of water from 7 to 10 fathoms: the shore is 
bold to, by just keeping without the long kelp a (penis to this 
island), which runs off most of the points. Wood, water, and 
pigs are plentiful.” 

‘The above remarks are accompanied by a sketch-plan of the 
harbour, on the scale of 4 inches toa mile, showing the sot 
generally, drawn by Mr. C. R. Read, Midshipman of the Conway, 
from which it appears that the harbour is 4 miles long, by an 
average breadth of 1 mile: width of entrance 1} mile. The 
cast point of entrance lies in lat. 41° 20’ 40”S., long. 174° y’ 
50” E., measured by five chronometers in a nine-days’ run from 
Sydney. Variation 17° E. 

The Conway also anchored for two days off Capati or Entry 
Island, Cook's Straits, where a sketch survey of the eastern shore 
of the island was made by Mr. Johnson, and the position of the 
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Brothers and Mummock ‘Tales fixed. ‘The observatorysan $3 
latier isle was found to be40% 52/26 S.elat., 174% 50" 45 
Tong. ; var. 11° 33" E. in October, 1837. Entry Island is about 
i miles long in a N.E. and S.W- direction, by 13 broad, The 
highest land rises 1800 foet above the ea, .. ater, wood, and 
stock plentiful. The tide rises from 4"to Gsfoo ee Mood-tide 
sets to the E.N.E. from @ to 3 miles st/bonr 

in 10-fathon (water; Hummock Island "E, aes Broke ees 
about { mile off shore. 




















V.—Geographicat Positions of the Principal Pointe of Eastern 
Grevee, datermined by the triangulation of Monsicur Prvtign, 
Capitaine d'Etat Major. Communicated by Captain H, G, 
Hamiurox, Royal Navy. 

[Bstencted from the Bulletin de le Société de Géographic de Paris.) 
Tne operations executed in Eastern Greece by M. Peyticr are 
a continuation of those in the Mores, an account of whieh has 
already been published.* ‘Those observations have been made 
with the some instruments (Gambey's Theodolites), and with 
the same care. No now base has been measured, nor any 
further astronomical observations made. Several sides of the 
triangulation of the Morea have been made use of, as the basis 
for the calculations of the new triangles; and to determine the 
geographical positions, the extremities of these. bases have boen 
taken, 

‘The heights above the level of the sea have been calculated 
from a massive ruin at the entrance of the Pirmus, which has 
been connected with the triangulation, and of which the precise 
height above the level of the sea had been measured. 

‘Starting from this point, the elevation of two mountains in the 
Isthmus of Corinth were calculated, the heights of which had 
been already obtained, starting from the Gulf of Napoli; and 
the agreement of the two results confirms what already 
been said in the paper before alluded ww, that the Gulfs oe 
Napoli, Athens, Corinth, Marathonisi, and the sea near the 
Tonian Islands, were on the same level. 

M. Peyticr's recent operations extend over the Negropont, 
Attica, Beotia, and Phocis, as far as the high mountains on the 
W. of Salona, and the frontier near Zeitiin. ‘They reach over 
a surface of more then 700 Neer leagues; and the number of 
positions fixed are nearly G00; the principal of which are con- 
tained in the following re he 
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Names of Places, 
Asa IT 
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VI.—On the Site of Cusco, &c. By J. B. Penttaxp, Esq. 
H.M, Consul in Bolivio, Communicated by Captain Brau- 


ort, Royal Navy. 
La Paz, March 28, 1838. 
I waver just returned from o two months’ tour into the southern 
provinces of ancient Peru, during which T have visited the capital 
of this ancient empire, Cusco, and the many interesting lities 
round thatimperial city. An account of this journey, hitherto un- 


trodden by scientific travellers, 1 to tothe yhieal 
Socicty 5 ‘a the mean time, as mete is expressed beeping a 
tary, in one of the late volumes of its ‘Transactions, that the posi- 
tion of Cusco should be accurately determined, I beg you will tell 
him I have acted upon his suggestion, and that the ancient capital 
of the Peruvian empire is situated (the Temple of the Sun, now 
the Church of San Domingo) in lat. 8. 13° 50’ 55", long. W. of 
betray 72° 4! 10, and at anelevation above the sea of 11,380 


T have determined, also, the position of all the principal places 
between La Paz and Cusco, and of the western shores of the 
great inter-alpine lake of Titicaca. 

Tn Iatitude 14° 33/ S., on the mountains af Filcanota, which 
tyansyersely connect the two great cast and west chains of the 
Gentilers, the limit of perpetual snow is at an elevation of 15,800 

feet. 

The eastern chain of the Cordillera of Uj Peru, from the 

lel of Sorata, in 15° 50/S. to that of Sa a in 15° 10'S, 
is composed of an almost uninterray series of snowy peaks; 
wits pioiigh biseeiatetads bye; compound of uaraife 
rous hyry, posterior to the transition state, new sand- 
stone formation, 

On the Nevado de Guaracolla, in 14° 30'S. Jat, a copious 
spring, which issues from the mountain about £50 feet below the 
ean perpetual snow, has a temperature of 384° Fabr, [4-3°°6 
cent. 

It would be very potsible to measure an are of the meridian 
‘extending from 15° 20! to 20° S. lat, in the centre of the Andes, 
‘The ground towards each extremity of the arc is well aiapted for 
the measurement of the bases. 
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‘Captain Beavrort, Royal I 
where we ae 2) this year’s 


the plan of 
it. From Patmos we proceeded to Kos, picki 
been detached to survey Zinari and Livata, » 

fal island, and it was quite a pleasure to bebold it after the 
barren spots we bave been so long accustomed to. Here 


Vili, p. 138), respecting the Gulf of Symi, it appears 
peatiod lands, he entered a bay, the scenery of whic 
grand and imposing, and that on its further shore were 

of acastle crowning the summit of abil. This forms: 
coast of the harbour of Losetho. Again, bis cruise 
what he terms “ Gothic Island.” Now at about been ke 


2 
northward of this, at the head of a narrow ereck, om 
believe, 


appronch so near each other, although at 
north shore, nearer to Cape Krio, there is no great 

The boats being all occupied on the survey, for 
Maghlah (the ancient Alinda), then and now the capital of Caria; 
wo took horse at the head of the gulf, at a y 
by Colonel Leake, Asserench (modern): 18 hours of 
road wok us to our destination, the route leading us close 
hoad of the Gulf of Kos, but no ruins of any extent idl 1 
our trouble, so I proceeded 6 hours farther to Eski 
tonices), the position of which I thought it would be 
to determine. Here we were partly repaid for our 
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N, 45° W.; and the remaining 18’ miles by’ a 
general direction of west.” Immediately on I 
entered a defile and pass through El. ‘of G'miles 
, then descended into the district of Talkin, thy 
Shah-rid, rising at the eastern extremity, flows 
sa edad te aco enti i of” 


bounded’ 
tain called Yiiz, said to be 13 miles from Mir, And 
SW. bh vee plete ate epee call 


where the Shitirid rises, 
Width, with a rapid stream: 


am Theva Boke te WS wud wen 


fiver ig here “nb 
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ot om saw. sens ate ae cal bate ‘bir, 
herd flowing through it, It i is called 
isin, to distinguish it from that of Alamiit. 
jon. the. north by. a, bigh i 

‘rom the top of the pass Yura yuntain b y 
Pi Paice at the eastern aie of Tithe, EOE. 

Haying crossed, Dit-derin, wwe were in the district, of : 

Naive is a small village at the RP foot of the P 

which, ABN so east to west, 








Yixi mountain, in. 'T bare, 5. 27% 

Selembar, ahi pao extremity | Ws poe 
E. 6 N.5, and Siyildn, a peak in ern the 
Shah-riid of Alamst rises, N, 42° E. At the third mile we 
saw the vil of Gaser Khaini N. oo? EF. At the fifth mile | 
passed the of Dihek; at the seventh the village of Mah- 
miid-abad, and then crossed to enfin fhe Shi 
river, which flows cast and wes 


Filkto, At 5 miles we pee es Shutur 





‘rom Gaser Khéni, El-burz, the name ay 
mpountain at the extremity i HATS pass 
village the rock of Alamit 2 mil 
8 farsakhs, or 32. miles, ey Kazvin. 
is enclosed byya high range. to the 
Gili and foie ¢ 











a burying-ground. ‘There are ‘remains of wal 
to apartments at the top of the rack, besides two or three ¢isterns 





mile, Sclembir mountain ba E. 
Ley of Chelmir ; 


chellch, We travelled ai 
near a number of villages. Gi 
the valley of AlamGt, on right bank of Shiih-rfted) dota” a 
ee bare range of mountains, which separate it from M tz 

1. Sa isimmedintely oppomte to it, onthe Teft bas or 


telesee pate oor ie N. 
north 2 miles, Nar eet 
ascending the very I 
Miéeanderin, We reac! ari s pues at 8 miles, 
mc snow. At J miles El-burz bore 8. 51° W. 
of the pass we lescended continually to Mirkin; no 
ills be toon The Sih-hex&r} or Mfrin river ris 
May 29.—Left Mirin, and marched 14 miles to. 
thicket, where we encamy The direction was w 
but the general course was N. 20" W. The road was 
SEE Pen a acre Sit titer Pe oa i 
¢rossed during to-day's march twenty-five times. Tt entet 
one mile to the north-west of Khurrem-dlxid, 

‘was a continued descent, and was often so bad and narro 
we were obliged to onload the baggage, and have it ear 
ters. At the fourth mile wo entered a thick jangle 
ech, elm, walnut, and broshwood; at the fifth mile we 
pe Miter rs 3 at night we stretched our 








to Alamét and Khurremaibéd. 
May S0-—Left our camp, and proceeded 12 miles to the 
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scattered #1 the thicket; the capital of the 
wrist} Belen to ebunient bore the Mists tiv 
hoair, which falls into the ian one mile and a half from the 
village. The water of the sea ig not 60 brackish as to pre~ 
vent horses from drinking it, From this spot Mount Selembér 


June 2—Left Khurrem-ibdd, and to Kelir-abid, in 
ikabin, 24 miles. Marched E.S.E, for 3 miles 
icket, and then reached the sca, along the shores of which we 
travelled for 19 miles in the general direction of E, 4S. 
thick wood reached nearly to the shore, At 6 miles Mar-kah_ 
Taal capi red 
nl i 
inflarwe tortiod tts fe tea forest, and arrived at Ke 
(fifty houses). 
aes 3—Leh Kelir-abid, and proceeded to * 
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twelfth mile we turned south into the thicket, and, travel 
through the latter, mixed with cultivation, reached 
ipa ego Ket teaeseh Halfa mile to the 
the Chalis river, which is the boundary of liste 
parates it from that of Kerén or Kujur. - 
June 4—We left 'Ali-abid hatred Merain-ibid, 
24 miles. ‘The rond was x continued ascent, though not 
forest of underwood, which now began to be 
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of Heights by Common Thersiotelers. as7 
from the formula of the various per bapa 
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are fair, good looking, and gentle. Again, respecting the concluded 
identity of the Dyaks and the Arafuras : it is clear we have a very limitel 
Knowledge indeed of the former; and, I may ask, what do we know of 
the Arafuras? 

“In short, I feel as reluctant to embrace preconceived theory, as 
Tam to adopt the prevailing notion on this subject, for it requires a 
mass of facts, of which we are wholly deficient, to arrive at any thing 
approaching a reasonable conclusion. To return, however, to the pro- 
ceedings of the Hoyalist, I would remark that it depends greatly ou the 
time passed in Mailadd Bay, whether our next endeavour be prosecuted 
at Abai on the western, or Tusan Abai on the eastern coast. The 
object in visiting Abai would be chicfly to penetrate to the lake, which, 
on the authority of Dalrymple and Burton, is nut far distant thence, by 
a water communication: but should any success have attended similar 
efforts from MallidG Bay, this project will be needless, as in that case 
the enterprise will have been prosecuted to the westward, and reach to 
the vicinity of Abai. At Kaminis is the limit of the British territory 
to the westward, sv Point Kani-dingan, situated to the southward of the 
bay of Sandakan, furms the castern boundary; and a line drawn from 
coast to coast between these points, is represented as including our 
possessions. A refereuce to the chart will show the extent to be cousi- 
derable, and the castern coast from Mallida Bay to Point Kan{-dingan 
is so very little known, that it is highly desirable to become acquainted 
with its general features and conformation, aud to seek thence the means 
of gaining an inlet into the interiur, should it be denied ot Mallfidd 
Bay. 

The reported proximity of Kini Balli to Mallidd Bay, and likewise 
to Abai, would (supposing it is anything like the eize it is affirmed to be) 
lead us to expect that it cannot be far distant from the eastern coast ; 
and it is but reasonable to conclude that sume rivers or streams dis- 
charge themsclves into the sea in the numerous indentations that abound 
on this shure. However this may be, the const, with its bays, and 
islands, and bold headlands, is one of great interest, and almest un- 
known; and the careful inspection of it as far as Point Kani-tingan 
, [ trust, add something to our knowledge. ‘The longitude of Point 
Kani-fimgan and Point Unsang will likewise determine the castern 
extremity of Borneo. 

“Much more might be added on this topic, especiully of the reported 
communication by a line of Iukes from Mullidd Bay to Benjar Mussin, 
which, if true, would in all probability place some of these lakes near 
particular points of the cast coast, as the whole line, from the relative 
position of the two extremes, must be on the eastern side of the island. 
‘These reports, and the various surmises which arise frum them, ure 
rather mutters for verification than discussion, and I will therefore only 
add, that, tempted by success, I sall not devote less than a year and a 
half to this object; “but in case of finding a sickly climate, ur meeting 
with n decidedly hostile population, IT shall more easily abandon the 
field, and turn to others of not less interest, and perhups of less riak. 

“ Equal to Borneo in riches, and superior in picturesque heauty to any 
part of the Archipelago, is the large and eccentric country of the Bughis, 
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Enter with the moan mepecatare of tho stratum of air traversed, and multiply 
the approximate height by the number opposite, for the true Altitude. 


When the thermometer has been boiled at the foot and at the 
summit Cac anaes ii ee is pen pes 
the number in the column of feet opposite boilii i 
below from the tee Pe shoes thi i 
approximate height, to be m number opposite 
mean temperature of the air in Table 2, for the correct altitude, 


Boiling point at summit of Hill Fort of Pirun~ © fect, 
dhor, near Pina. . . . + 204.2 = 4027 
Boiling point at Hay Cottage, . + 208.7 = 








‘Temperature of the air above. «75° 
Ditto ditto. below os + 88 
Mean 79 = Multiplier 1.098 


Correct altitude 2,566 feet. 
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When the point st the upper station alone is observed, 
PP far aus Preah is MCAT Ber, a distinct 
barometer is taken, then the barometric reading had better be 
converted into feet, by the usual method of subtracting its To- 

rithm from 1+47712 (log. of $0 inches) and multiplying by 

006, as the differences in the column of “barometer” vary more 
rapidly than those in the “feet” column. 








Feet. 
fample— Boling oi ye 185% 14548 
Logar. dif.=1“ 94900863 x 0006-218 
imate height + = F990 
ws ie 3 bd & } 80=multiplier 2-100 
Correct altitude -  - - 15763 


Assuming 30:00 inches as the average height of the barometer 
at the level of the sea (which is however too much), the altitude 
of the upper station is at once obtained by inspection of Table 1, 
correcting for temperature of the stratum of air traversed by 
Table 2. 


[ Newman, Optician, 122, Regent Street, has been in the habit 
of making these instruments; he recommends the use of copper 
brazed, instead of tin, as more durable; and a free escape for 
the steam, or the results will be incorrect from the boiling taking 
place under pressure; a model may be seen at the apartments 
of the Royal Geographical Society—Ep.] 
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Baglin fr Sih 
a member of the Royal Yacht ron 
already indebted fF ad aecbunt of thé jp hi f° Sprit 
forwarded to the Society my outline Wl ‘his intondedt x\iedition 
the Asiatic Archipelago inshis yacht thir Royatiztos fine sehdoner: 
of 140 tons burthen, on board which are embarked Mr. Murray, 
a master inthe Royal Navy, surgeon, anda crew ef 20 meus 
the vessel being well equipped with, all the requisite instroments 
for observation, including three chronometers, and, the ameans for 
cullecting and preserving specimens of natural ‘Iiistory, sailed 
from-Plymouth on the 10th November, to curry into execution the 
spirited enterprise of whieh an abridged account is contained in 
the following pagess= 1S Lae tin ds 

“ Touching at the Canaries and the Cape of Good Hope the Royalist 
Will proceed direct to Singaptir, which may be considered us head 
quarters for the necessary intervuls Of refreshment und repose, and for 
keeping open % certain communication with Kurope,, Here ie he 

1 








local information can be vbtainod, interpreters Phocured, tho « - 
merited for any particular seeviee, and here, if needful, & small’ 

native construction aay be added to theexpedition,/tir facjlitnse: tlie 
objects in view. An tance way Likew forned, with, the, 
ore respostale Backie merchaste: aoa Toate Set outlet in 
the car mode,—via, by civility wnd presents, #0 as to remove any 
misconceived jealousy on the score of trading rivalry, and to induce 
favourable report of our friendly fitéitions th their own country, and at 
the places where they may touch. ‘The Royalist witl probably reach 
Singapdr in the month of, Mureh, 1839) atthe latter end of the north 
west, or rainy monsoon. The delay consequent on sieains the plarote 
above mentioned, besides guitirig general actuntitince with the datun 
Instory and trace of the settlement, and some knowledge ot the Malay 
Janguage, will, weefully ooeypy. the tine, pen the dat in. of the eanithiny 
cast, or dry tmontoan. Tt may be incidentally mentioned, however, that 
in the vieinhy of Singapdr there ee ‘muny islandw Tmperfectly Kuown, 
and which, during the interyals of the rain) will nflord Sn tereste 
ing occupation, 1 allude, more especial he wpace bolween the 
straits of Rhio and thore of Duryan,t and likewise to the island called 
Bintang, which, although laid down as one large island, is probably com 
posed of small ones, divided by navigable straits ; a better ucquaintance 
with whieh might facilitate the voyage from Singupir tothe mare eustern 
islands, by bringing to light other passages besides thore of Rhio and 
Duryan, and, at any ratep would add-sometbing to our Gepaeieal 
knowledge in the immediate vicinity of our settlement. On the com- 
























* Journal, vol. viii, pe 129 
“} All the names of places mentioned in thix paper will bo found in Mr. Joha 
Arrowsnith's Map of the Aviatie Archipelago,” 
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mencement of the healthy season I propore sailing from Singapir, and 

roceeding without loss of time to Mallidd Bay, at the south end of 
Borneo. ‘This spot has been chosen for the first eseay; and in a 
country every part of which is highly interesting, and almost unknown, 
the mere fact of its being a British possession, gives it a prior claim to 
attention. 

“The objects in view may be briefly mentioned :—1. A general 
Imowledge of the Bay, and the correct position of various points, —more 
especially the two principal headlands at its entrance, so a8 to determine 
its outline. The westernmost of these headlands, called Sampanmange, 
will likewise determine the extreme north point of Borneo. 2. Inquiries 
for the settlement of Cochin Chinese, reported on Earl’s aut ity to be 
fixed in the vicinity of Bankoka: an intercourse will, if possible, be 
opened with this settlement, if in existence. 8. The rivers which flow. 
into the Bay will be carefully and minutely explored, and an attempt 
will be made to penetrate into the interior as far as the lake of Kini 
Ball. 4. For the eame purpore, every endeavour will he used to open 
@ communication with the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, and 
every means employed to conciliate their good opinion ; and (if the 
ceremony exists in this part of the island) to enter into the bonds of 
fraternity (described by Mr. Dalton) with some of the chiefs. 

“ T speak with great diffidence about penetrating into the interior of 
this country, for I am well aware of the insurmountable difficulties 
which the hard reality often presents, which are previously overlooked, 
and casily overcome in the smoothness of paper or the luxury of a 
drawing-room. ‘The two points to be chiefly relied upon for this pur- 
pose, are a friendly intercourse with the natives, and the existence of 
navigable rivers. It is mentioned by Sir Stamford Raffles, on native 
authority, that a land communication, of not more than forty miles, 
exists between Mallidt Bay and Lake Kini Balhi; but neither this 
computation, nor any other derived from the natives, however intelli- 
gent otherwise, can be relied on, for the inhabitants of these countri 
are generally ignorant of any measure for distance, and their reckoning 
by time is s0 vague as to defy'a moilerately-certain conclusion. The fact, 
however, of the vicinity of the lake to the bay may be concluded ; and it 
follows, as a reasonable inference, that the river, or rivers. flowing into 
the bay communicate with the lake. The existence of such rivers, which 
were from the locality to have been expected, is vouched for by Captain 

‘orrest. ‘Most of this north part of Borneo, (he says,) granted to the 
English East India Company by the Stilis, is watered by noble rivers : 
those that discharge themselves into Malliida Bay are not barred.’ It 
is by one or other of these rivers that I should hope to penctrate as far 
as the lake and mountain of Kini Ball, and into the country of the 
Idaam. T have not been able to learn that any Malay towns of im- 
portance are situated in the bight of Malladd Bay, and their absence 
will rendcr a friendly communication with the aborigines a matter of 
comparative ense. ‘The advantages likely to result from such friendly 
relations are so evident, that I need not dwell upon them, though the 
mode of effecting such an intercourse must be lett to the thousand con- 
tingencies which govern all, and act so capriciously on the tempers of 
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the savage races, ‘The utmost forbearance, and no liberality guided by 





dence, 20 4s not to excite tov great a degree of cupidity, appear Se 
Fandaeapl rules for managing men in a low state of Tigiltattene 
results of an amicable tmderstanding are as uncertain as ite coms 
ment, for they depend on 5 thenterprise of the individual, and the 
of the native tribe into whove he may have fallen. 1 in 
therefore, enter into visionary field of discovery; but it 1 to read 
certain, that without the assistance of the natives, no am) 2a) pai 
expect to penetrate far into a mba sparen by report, and in 

parts thickly covered with wood, ut entertuining any exagwerat cl 
expectation, I trust.that somthing may be added to our geographical 
knowledge of the sea const of this bay, ite lending features, pa hte 
rivers, cee, Re Thee eal . roxpect of trade, and the meone 








OF navi and ch my wishes lead me strongly to yeas = 
fin of icin BallG, vat the obstacles which may 
exist to the fulfilment of this Paks will induce me to reat st aatised ith 


the more moderate and reasonable results, 
ses ir a ee eee a foregone con: * 
appears to be 3) regarding the aboriginal (so called! ‘alate 
ants of Bocter and that they are usually considered and mentioned 
under the vomevhnt vague eppalltion of Dyaks, hey are likewiee 
ly pronounce the same stock aa the Arafiaran 
foe Gone and baie 3 identical with the Polvnasies 
race, The conclusion is not in itself highly improbable, but ‘toate 
premature, as the facts upon which it is built are ap scanty and 
ts to authorize no such structure, On on island of the ynat size of 
Borneo, races radically distinct might exist; and at any rate, the oppo- 
site conclusion ix hardly justifinble from the specimens of langunge, or 
the physical appearance of the tribes of the southern of ‘the 
country. We haye Malay authority for belioving tlat there are many 
large tribes in the interior, differing gre satly in oa pares sucess, 
though all alike remover from the a fa oreo 
have the Dynks of the south ; the Idaan of the venht mht the 
‘ace little better than monkeys, who live in trees, eat without cooking, 
are hunted by the ether tribes, and would scem to exist in rahe 
conceivable grade of humanity, If we may trust these accounts, these 
Jntter people resemble in many porticulnrs the Orang benua, oF aborigines 
of the peninsulas but the Dyal x Idaaos ere sorter 
villages, cultivating the ground, and cattle. Sir) 
Wcowise, we have the names of several ether or a anil, 
prc‘ability, many exist in the interior, with whom we are wancquninted. 
“hero are strong reasons for believi ae tas Hind religion, 
which obtained so extensively in Java and feed pao saree 
Dalim Lambock, rus Likewive anaes ae anal 
Ave eoncel inde for a ant even to 
If only a ron te xing opituoon shonld bo tats ‘ond the truth 
can only Wy airy we 2 feds [ook be i Sea 
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are fair, good locking, and gentle. Again, respecting the concluded 
identity of the Dyake and the Arafuras: it is clear we have avery limited 
knowledge indeed of the former ; and, I may ask, what do we know of 
the Arafuras? 

“In short, I feel as reluctant to embrace any preconceived theory, as 
Tam to adopt the prevailing notion on this subject, for it requires a 
mass of facts, of which we are wholly deficient, to arrive at any thing 
approaching a reasonable conclusion, ‘To return, however, to the pro- 
ceedings of the Royalist, 1 would remark that it depends ge on the 
time passed in Mailadd Bay, whether our next endeavour be prosecuted 
at Abai on the western, or Tusan Absi on the eastern coast. The 
object in visiting Abai would be chiefly to penetrate to the lake, which, 
on the authority of Dalrymple and Burton, is not far distant thence, by 
& water communication: but should any success have attended similar 
efforts from MallidG Bay, this project will be needless, as in that case 
the enterprise will have been prosecuted to the westward, and reach to 
the vicinity of Abai. At Kaminis is the limit of the British territory 
to the westward, so Point Kan{-ingan, situated to the southward of the 
‘bay of Sandakan, forms the eastern boundary; and line drawn fram 
coast to coast between these points, ted as including our 

sessions. A reference to the chart will show the extent to be consi- 

jerable, and the castern coast from Mallidd Bay to Point Kani-dngan 
is so very little known, that it is highly desirable to become acquainted 
with its general features and conformation, and to seek therce the means 
of gaining an inlet into the interior, should it be denied at Mallidd 














jay. 

The reported proximity of Kini Ballii to Malliidd Bay, and likewise 
to Abai, would (supposing it is anything like the eize it is affirmed to be) 
lead us to expect that it cannot be far distant from the eastern cons: 
and it is but reasonable to conclude that some rivers or streams dis- 
charge themselves into the sea in the numerous indentations that abound 
on this shore. However this may be, the const, with its bays, and 
islands, and bold headlands, is one of great interest, and almost un- 
known ; and the careful inspection of it as far os Point Kant-inean 
will, I trust, add something to our knowledge. The longitude of Point 
Kani-dmgan and Point Unsang will likewise determine the eastern 
extremity of Buruco. 

“Much more might be added on this topic, especially of the reported 
communication by a line of lakes from Mallid Bay to Benjar Massin, 
which, if true, would in all probability place some of these lakes meat 
particular points of the cast const, as the whole line, from the relative 
position of the two extremes, must be on the eastern side of the island. 
‘These reports, and the various surmises which arise from them, are 
rather matters for verification than discussion, and I will therefure only 
add, that, tempted by success, I shall not devote less than a year and a 
half to this object; but in case of finding a sickly climate, or meeting 
with a decidedly hostile population, I shall more easily abandon the 
field, and turn to others of not less interest, and perbaps of less risk. 

“Equal to Borneo in riches, and superior in picturesque heauty to any 
part of the Archipelago, is the large and eccentric country of the Bughis, 
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called Celebes. So deep are the indentations of ite consts, that the 
island may be pronounced ax being composed of a succession of penin- 





sulas, nearly uniting in a. common centre in the ict of Balon, andl 
thus, by the proximity of every part to the sen, offering great facilities 
for brief and decisive interior excursions. The Dutch are in possession 
of Mucassur, and had formerly settlements on the north-weet const, and 
in the bay of Sawa, ‘Their power aj 1, however, never to have been 
‘very extensively acknowledged ; and at present I have, not been able to 
mest with any account of the condition of their factories. ‘Thin informa- 
tion will probably be gained at Singapore. Avoiding the Dutch settle 
ments, I pr ¢ imitmy my mquiries to the northem and north-eastern 
Lean of the island, more ially the great bay of Gimong Tella, 

tiv impossible to state here the direction of these inquirics, or ay 
definite object to which they should be tured, ax 1 am nequaintest with 
no author who spenke of the country, save in a general and yague 
snannet. Tt is reported as rich, fertile, mountainous, strikingly, beau- 
tifal, and possessed of rivers ; abounding in binds, and inhabited, Like 
Borneo, by wild tribes in the interior, nnd hy the Bughis on the. sen 
shores nnd entrance of rivers, ‘The character of the Bughie, though eo 
variously represented; gives me strong hopes of rendering 1 by care 
and kindvess, useful instruments in the prosecution of these researches ; 
for all writers ngree that they are active, hardy, enterprising, and com- 
mereial ; nnd it is seldom that a people, postesring such characteristics, 
are deaf to the suggestions of pet rar od or kindly feelings Lhe orro- 
france, aad expetially/ tae indclencey of abe. Mlays,cauatceacie, tha 
influence of these strong incentives; and. the imgulse whieh. governs 
such mde tribes, ax the Dyake and Arafuras, is a dangerous weapon, 
whieh cuta allways, and often when Jeast anticipated. . The Bajie, or 
sca gipeles, are another race, on whom some dependence may be apiece: 
‘Mr. Earl, who had) «personal aerusintance with this tribe, and could 
spenk their language, nlways expressed to mea degree of confidence. in 
their good faith; which must have had gome grounda. 

“T may here conclude the first stnze of the. expedition, during the 
progress of which the head quarters will be Gxed at Singupir. Daring 
some of the intervals J hope to see’ Manila, and) to acquire a cursory 
knowledge of the unexplored tmck nt the southern extremity of Celebes, 
called in Norie’s gencral chart the Tiger Islands, 

“ The tine devoted to the objects shove mentioned: must, as 1 have 
before said, be regulated by the degree. of fortune which attends them, 
for, cheered by evccess, I should not rendily abandon the fell 5, yet, if 
perscouted by climate, or other ‘serious detriments, | ehall frequently 
shift the ground, to remove myeelf beyond euch evikinflacace, It is 
scarcely needful 10 continue @ detail of projects. so distant, haying 
already carved out for myself a work which I should be proud to per 
form, and which is already ne extended on the chances of butaan. life and 
human reeolves will warrants ‘The continuation of the voyage would 
lead me to takes the Royalist to.Timor or Port Eesington, thence: raking 
excursions to the: Arru Isles, "Timor Laut, and the, southern of 
New Guinea: ‘That part of the const contiguous to Torres Straite Lam 
particularly desirous of visiting, aa. it haa, hecn suggested, to, me by Mr. 
Earl, ana 1 thinle with reason, that » better aelaal thevne we are 
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af present acquainted with may be found there. That such a channel 
exiats, and will be discovered when the coast is surveyed, I entertain but 
little doubt ; but the navigation is hazardous, and must, from the west- 
ward, be attempted with great caution. 
“ My own proceedings must, of course, be regulated by the discoveries 
eviously made by Captain Wickham or others; and as this gentleman 
fis orders to survey Torres Straits, the field may be well trodden before I 
reach it. Therest of the voyage I shall consider as one snerely of pheneares 
combining such utility as circumstances will permit. It is probable that I 


shall visit our Australian settlements, \ce at the islands of the Pacific, 
and return to Europe round Cape Horn. Before concluding, I may 
observe that there are points of inquiry which may be ful to the 





Tembark upon the expedition with great cheerfulness, with a stout 
vessel, a good crew, and the ingredients of success as far as the limited 
scale of the undertaking will permit, and I cast myself upon the waters 
—like Mr. Southey’s little book—but whether the world will know me 
after many days is'a question which, hoping the best, I cannot answer 
with any positive degree of assurance.”” 








X1L—Some Account of Mohammedu-Sisei,a Mandingo, of Nydni- 
Mari on the Gambia. By Capt. Wasuincton, Royal Navy. 


Axtnoven the special object of our inquiries, as geographers, is 
the surface of the earth which we inhabit, yet, as has been well 
remarked, as that carth is only interesting to us as the abode of man 
«for whom it was created,” it may be permitted to pause for a 
moment in our more ordinary researches, for the purpose of con- 
templating a native of one of the least known regions of the globe 
—and to mark the vicissitudes in the life of a Mandingo, born on 
the banks of the river Gambia, who in his native village had seen 


and been in company with Mungo Park, one of the first and best 
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of our African travellers—and successively to notice him as a 
slaye—a soldier in the British army—a freeman—and finally as 
about (o return to the home of his fathers, and to impart to his 
countrymen some few of the blossings of civilization which he 
may have acquired during an absence of more than a quarter of a 
century from the land of his birth. 

Mohammedu-Sisci, was born at Nyfni-Mari, a vil of 
about 200 boust's on the northern bank of the Gambia,* of Man- 
dingo and Muselmin parents; bis father’s natne was Abi-Bekr, 
his mother’s Aiscta [Ayisbah]. At cight years old he was sont 
to school, ata place called Dar Salmi (House of Peace), about 
2 hours N.W, of Fatatenda, on the limits of the Wali country, 
where he learned to read the Korn and to write. 

After about cight years at school, he underwent the rite of 
Siinnah or circumcision when he returned home, At the age of 
seventeen years old, he distinctly remembers Mungo Park passing 
through Nyini- Maria on his way from Jokakdnda, where he 
had landed, to Pisanuire; this we know from Park's trayels oc- 
curred in the year 1805, when he started on his second. journey ; 
and Mohammed says, among other circumstances that eause Lim 
to remember his arriyal, was the quantity of rum given to the 
governor in exchange for his horses. This date also enables, us 
to fix bis age at from forty-eight to fifty, 

Tn this same year Mohammed went by sea in a vessel to the 
French settlement at Gorée, to purchase trinkets apparently for 
his approaching marriage, He also made a journey by land as far 
as the Bundi country, and Bulibane, about seven days’ journey to 
the N.E., a mountainous country which divides the waters of the 
Gambia and. the Falémé, for the same purpose; in both these 
routes he names the places marked on our maps b 
many others which do not there appear. 

On his return be married his cousin Aiscta, and thea kept 
school for five years in his native village. 

At this time, it would seem, that the king of Wali, Mansa Koi 
(or White King), and the king of Janjan-bire, Salim Mansa 
(or King of Peace), went to war, and the King of Wili proving 
the more powerfal, Sal 
for more troop: 

















among 
made prisoner, and sent to the village of Kinsald 
the Kabit country, (whose king was called Mansa Wal,) some days’ 
march to the southward, where he was kept for five months, 
At the expiration of this period, Mobammed, with many others, 
was marebed to Sikka, sear the mouth of the Gambia, sald to a 
Freneb slaver, at once embarked, and sailed from the coast. 


* Te lat. 19° 4 N., long. 14° 68) W., exactly 100 progtaphical milex from the 
mouth of the river Gumby ax Mohscamed ‘lorays allel its 
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‘Thus, in a few months, was this poot “Africas, ling peatesbly 
in his native village, torn from his parents and his wife, sold into 
slavery, and quitted, apparently for ever, the Jand of hés birth. 

Would to God that we could bope that even now-a similar fate 
may not await him! but the recent capture of some liberated 
Africans, who returned from Demerara to Sierra Leone; amd ‘the 
inefficient measures adopted by other nations to suppress the slave- 
trade, prove too clearly the state of insecurity to which the European 
traffic in human flesh-has reduced the region of western A frica. 

But the hour of Mohammed's freedom was nearer at hand 
than he supposed; five days after the vessel sailed from: the 
Gambia, she was captured by a British frigate, commanded: by 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, and carried into Antigus. Of course, 
instantly on landing, he became free, and was put into the third 
West India regiment, in which he served from 1811 to 1825,'in 
the grenadier company; he was present at the > of Gruada- 
loupe and the Saintes; and, after being stati at Barbadoss, 
Dominica, &c., in 1816 he was sent to Trinidad, where he re- 
mained as a soldier till the reduction of the regiment in 1895, 
when he was discharged with a good character. 

Land, at Manzanilla, on the eastern side of Trinidad, was 
given, in lieu of a pension, to the greater part of the soldicrs 
when disbanded, but Mohammed appears to have lived chiefly at 
Port of Spain, the capital. In 1831 he married a creole of 
Grenada, who, with one child, accompanied him to England, 
whither he came in the hope of obtaining a pension for his four- 
teen years’ service, and then of returning to his native country. 

During the twenty years he had lived at Trinidad, Mobammed 
was a member of the Mandingo society of Mohammedans, who 
voluntarily subscribed funds among themselves to rescue their 
brother Mohammedans from slavery. He remembers more than 
twenty being thus ransomed at an expense of from 300 to 700 
dollars cach (701, to 1501.), which the society voluntarily paid ; 
and for several years, he says, no Muselmén has existed in slavery 
in Trinidad. 

Very little intercourse with Mohammed will suffice to show 
that he has a good share of the intelligence generally found by 
travellers among the Mandingos. He is a strict Mohammedan; 
is well acquainted with the Korin, certain texts of which he always 
carries about him. He writes Mandingo indifferently in the 
Arabic character. He speaks English tolerably well, and, in 
forming a vocabulary of his language, he has often surprised ‘me 
by naming the correct English word for o circuitous sentence, by 
which I had endeavoured to arrive at the Mandingo term. 

While passing a few days with a kind friend, to whom we 
are indebted for the excellent account of Aba Bekr,* the com- 
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ynion of Davidson; “Mohaunmied was introduced to Mr. Park, | 
brother of the well-known traveller, when’ he mentioned’ circum- 
stances and desctibed persons with whom Mr. Park was well 
acquainted from his brother's accounts. rina) 

hen taken to the Zoological Gardens and’ tothe British 
Museum, Mohammetl at once recognised and jrave the Mandingo 
name to several animals and plants, natives of his country. “At 
the Museum he pointed ont the conical hat, the Falah cloak and 
mandolin, brought home from Africa by Clapperton ; but at the 
sight of the elephant walking aboutat liberty in the Zoological 
Gardens, he clapped bis hands with delight, and | exclaimed, 
“O Sama! Sana! now 1 really seemy own country again.” 

As has already beon correctly observed by Golberry and Laing 
of the Mandingos, Mohas resembles, in his complexion and 
character of faee the Hind(is ov blacks of India, more than those 
of Africa in general. His features are regular and open, his 
person well formed, fall six feet in height, bis nose Roman, with 
the nostrils rather flattened, not thick lips, beautiful teeth, bor 
woolly, colour a good clear black, but not jet” 

‘The country of the Mandingos, as stated by Ritter in his well- 
known Erdiunde, and derived from the acewunts of travellers, as 
Park, Mollien, Durand, &c., is the northern slope’ of the high 
table-land of the Sencgembis. Park, on his return from the in- 
terior, first heard the Mandingo lary en to the west of 
Toffora'and Jabbi, from whence a bigh tract of fertile Innd ex- 
tends as far west as Worombika, between the bead waters of 
the Niger and the Senegal; to'the north ia the Sabrit or great 
desert; to the south and west the high mountains of Jallonkadé, 
traversed Turnerous rivers whieh descend through Hel 
ravines to the north. ‘This, according to historical tion, is 
the proper and immemorial abodo-of the Mundingo rice. 

‘The Mandingo longuage, we lear from Balbi and others, is 
one of the most extended of the 36 firmilies of languages into 
which that author has divided the 115 languages of Africa, and 
is, on several accounts, the most important of the 21 fumilies of 
Janguoges of Nigritin or of the Negroes: 

With the assistance of Mr, Renouard, I set to work diligently 
to obtain from Mohammed a vocabulary of his native language, 
not being aware that more of it was known than a list of about 
£90. words, ‘collected in 1730 by Francis Mooreabout 309 
words given by Mungo Park ia 1796—200 words by Caillié ia 
1829; and: the: small collection by Hannah Killam, in her speci- 
mens of Africn inngaages; after having written down a\ 
1000 words and phrases, 1 was moch surprised to find that the 
Gospel of St Matthew in Mandingo bnd just been printed by the 
Briusk aud Foreign Bible Society, from a translation by Mr. 

+ Br. W, Carpenter bias oblijgingly painted an excellent portrait of Mohamined, 
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R. Maxwell Macbrair, a zealous and active agent of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, a copy of which was very civilly sent to me 
by Dr. Bunting. I also learnt that Mr. Macbrair had Iately 
Printed a grammar and vocabulary of the language, compiled 
during a residence of some years at the Gambia: finding this 
to be the case, and having very little leisure for so tedious an 
undertaking as compiling a vocabulary, (if done conscientiously,) 
Tat once abandoned it. Yet while on this subject it would be un- 
just to omit Mobammed’s spontaneous testimony to the accuracy 
of the vocabulary given by that excellent traveller Mungo Park. 
It was my custom while writing to have the three lists of Park, 
Moore, and Caillié open before me, and to refer to them asa 
new word occurred. Mohammed noticed this, and became curious 
to know what version each author which I always read to 
him, and at length said in his negro Engl , pointing successively 
to the three books, “ This man speak real Mandingo "—« That 
speak Mandingo, but not Mandingo of Nyéni Mara”—« Him 
never speak Mandingo at all.” 

Of the origin, progressive extension, and change of territory of 
the Mandingo race, as well as of their distribution into tribes, 
Mohammed could tell me nothing, although strictly questioned in 
compliance with the wish expressed by one intimately acquainted 
with African history and geography. 

At my request be wrote down the following list of 25 places 
where Mandingo is spoken; many of them are probably only vil- 
Jages near the Gambia, at least the names are not familiar to me, 
and I have not leisure to scarch them out; they are given in the 
order in which he wrote them, as they may be useful to others: 
—Saman-galla, Gimbara-kunda, Dide, Welingara, Kandko, 
Delafing, Kusang, Bokan-dandi, Hojuliri, Talibaji, Jalakoto, 
Jikir-illahi, Dar Salami, Falamah, Palingo, Kanja, Tinkidah, 
Nyalen-kunda, Puré-pana, Sotoma, Paisori, Faraba, Garja, La- 
lemulé, Marend. 

The 3rd West-Indian regiment, to which Mohammed belot 
for fourteen years, was composed of natives of Central Africa; 
among them he enumerated some of Bambara,* Sasa, Fulah, 
Bassari, Jolah, Serawalli, Ydriba, Hausa, Futa-toro,* Futa- 
jallo,* Kra-man,* Bandi, Jenné,* Iba, Karamanti, Moko, Wamvi, 
‘Kanjé. Sereri, and Kalbé (as he always called Senegal) ; I also 
find Tumbikata* (as he pronounced it) in my notes; but I am 
not positive that he said there was a native of that city in his 
regiment,—my impression is that he did. These men always 
conversed with each other in English, although, said Mobammed, 
those marked * could speak ‘half Mandingo.’ Jonas Bath, 
a well-known, intelligent, and highly respected man in Tri- 
nidad, was a Sasa by birth, and was considered chief priest and 
patriarch of the Mohammedans ; he is lately dead. The greater 
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art of these men are now about to return to their native country, 
pe Majesty's government baying. granted their petition to send 
a vessel with them to Africa. Should they succeed in reaching 
their several homes, which is much to be feared, we may hope 
that the quarter of a century passed in the midst of civilization 
will not have been entirely lost upon them, but that they may 
carry with them some jul arts, at least, which aay tend to 
raise their countrymen from their mene dograded state, 
Mohammed has just left England for Bathurst, at the mouth 
of the Gainbia, whore it is hoped, through the kindness of the 
governor, Major Mackie, he may be uselully employed ;.as. an 
interpreter with his nation he would be invaluable, as he is in- 
telligent, and speaks English very fairly—and should any traveller 
be disposed to attempt to penetrate Africa, by following the 
route of Mungo Park, he would find a nseful companion in 
Mohammed, who, before he left London, assured the writer that 
ho was ready and willing to travel to any part of the interior, 


It may not be generally known that there are several establish- 
ments besides Bathurst on the river Gambia belonging to Great 
Britain. Fort James, near Sikka, situated on an island about 16 
miles up the river; opposite this, on the north aide, is Jilifri, 
ina healthy situation, and surrounded by a fertile district. On 
the south bank are Bintang; Tankoral, af $7 miles; and Joka- 
kinda, at 95 miles (?) from the entrance of the river. 

The import to tho Gambia, in 1896, was valued ot 

; ships, 275; tonnage, 14,522; the exports were valued 
7.7521; ships, 284; tonnage, 14,081; men, 2273. 
The most valuahle part of our traffic is carried on high up this 
extensive river, which, in a course of upwards of 400 miles from 
ils hitherto unexplored sources to its mouth, fertilises a productive 
and highly populous country; and had we but stations t protect 
our trade, there is little doubt but that it might become the most 
valuable of our possessions in this quarter of the world. 

But by far the most important station, and one that we cannot 
contemplate without every wish and bope that it is destined to 
form the nuclous of civilization in tis portion of Africa, is Mac- 
Carthy's Island, as we term it, the Janjan-Biré of the natives, 
an island with an area of about 3 square miles, situated 127 
miles from the entrance of the river, in the midst of a populous 
country, and 60 miles below the falls of Barra-kunda, up to which 
apot the river is navigable for vessels of fifty tons burthen. 

It is on this island that we have vow an establishment for 
liberated slaves, and by the last returns for 1896 it had » popula- 


* Measured on Owen's churt of the Ga sure ia 1626, Fort George, Mac 
Carthy’s Tela is wn 1s? a9 N, We ieee 
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tion of 1600 persons; of these seven only were white; and 350 
were Mandingos, who inhabited a village before the British took 
possession of it. Thanks to the active zeal of the Wesleyan mtis- 
sionaries, here are now two chapels, two schools for childzen, and 
one for adults, and the natives seem cheerful, orderly, and well- 
disposed to cultivate the ground, and to apply Ives to learn 
the various arts in which they are instructed. 

When we consider the dreadful state of the slave-trade, which 
recent inquiries have brought to light, and the absolute necessity 
that exists, if we really wish to put a stop to it, of inducing ‘the 
negrocs to turn their attention either to cultivating the ground, or 
to some peaceful occupation, in their own country, we are san- 
guine enough to look upon this establishment at Janjan-Béré as 
a normal school, where people of nearly every tribe of Western 
Africa are receiving instruction in arts and civilization, if not in 
Christianity, which they may eventually with them to ‘their 
several homes, and thereby be the means of diffusing civilization 
in places the most remote and inaccessible, which for the next 
century neither missionary nor traveller can hope to visit. 





XIL—A brief outline of the recent Expedition to the North-west 
Coast of Australia; under Lieutenants Gru and Lusuincrox. 
Principally from documents in the Colonial Office. 


ras offering to the readers of the ‘ Geographical Journal’ a brief out- 
ine of the recent expedition to the north-western coast of Australia, 
extracted chiefly from documents liberally furnished to the Society 
by the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, it is not with the slightest 
hope of satisfying curiosity, or to anticipate the interest which the 
public in general, and geographers especially, always feel in 
enterprizes of this nature, but merely to give such a sketch of the 
principal features of the expedition as may serve to direct those 
who are desirous of obtaining information respecting a portion of 
this remarkable country—hitherto only visited by Tasman, Dam- 
pier, Baudin, and King, and never before, we believe, penetrated 
by any European—to look forward to the detailed journals of the 
spirited officers who had the conduct of the expedition, assured 
that they will contain much to interest them, not only in geo- 
graphy and in the light thrown upon the origin of the races who 
now inhabit this vast island, but in natural history, geology, and 
other branches of science.] 


Her Majesty's Ship Beagle, Captain Wickham, destined for 
the nautical survey of the north-western and other parts of the 
coast of Australia, on board which vessel were embarked Lieu- 
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expedition, loft England on the 14th of Jely, anil pee 
at Teneriffe and Bahin in the Brazils, reached the’ Cape 
Good Hope on the 21st of September, 1837. Méré the’ parties 
Separeiedl as the Beagles orders directed her to Swan River, 
while the leaders of the land espedition adopted the spirited but 
hazardous determination of proceeding direct to their destination 
on the N.W. coast of ‘Austin 

Having freighted the Lynher, a schooner of 160 taken on 
board 50 sheep and gouts, and made ull the requisite arrange~ 
monts for the thorough equipment of thei! party, Messrs. Grey 
and Lushington quitted the Cape on the 0th of Oetober, and on 
the 3rd of December reached Hanover Bay, at ihe outlet of 
Prince Regent's River, in Jat, 15" 20’ south, fong. 124° 40! cast, 

Here having Tanded and pitched their Wnts in a beautiful 
yalley now for the first time trodden by European feet, snd hay- 
ing formally taken possession of this part of the eoiintry in the 
name of her Majesty, the schooner, Nod charge of Mr. Actes 
ton, was despatebed to Coepang, in the island of Timor, distant 
about $00 miles to the north, to. embark: ponies, of which six-and- 
twonty were obtained, at the rate of about two pounds each, chiefly 
in exchange for muskets and powder. 

During the yessel’s absence Mr. Grey and his party examined 
the country in the immediate vicinity of their camp—and explored 
a small stream which watered the valley, for about five miles. to 
the southward, where it separated into two branches; one of whieh 
is lithe more) than, a mountain torrent; the other a much more 
considerable stream, winding through 4 deep and narrow valley: 
the soil brought down. by it was rich and good, and. therefore it 
was probably the drain of a considerable tract, of fertile country, 

The country genevally as viewed from the sea, promises well, 
but upom landing the first ap; is monotonous and steril 
being ogmposed. of rocky lulls of sandatone, about. 300) feet 
height, covered with brushwood and prickly grass; but between 
these hills are beautiful. vallies, the soil of which is fertile, and 
where feesh water may always be found, Although at this time, 
from prodential motives, no communication was held with the 
natives, still their huts were yisited, and found to consist of a conical 
frame-work of wood, about 4 fect high and 10 fect in diameter at 
the base, and were upon the whole well and neatly made. The 
natives were evidently in possession of sharp-cutting instruments, 
and many large trees were seen with notches or steps aut in 
‘them, by means of which they ascend for the p: 
off the bark, which furnishes them with all the 















The principal food. of the natives would seem to be here, ns_in 
‘other parts of this land, kangaroo and. shell-fish, as the remains 
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of them were found near their fires, and both of them are 
abundant. 

On the return of Lieutenant Lushington from Timor with the 
sonics and other necessaries, on the 20th of January, 1838, the 
party commenced their preparations for their immediate depar- 
ture; and on the Ist of February quitted their encampment at 
Hanover Bay for the interior. ‘The party consisted of [2 persons, 
including besides the leaders of the expedition, Mr. Walker, ns 
surgeon and naturalist, two sai three men of the corps of 


appers and miners, &c., with 
srovisions, and. baggage, an 
f sheep and goats. They px 
early due south direction, «an 
vf 15° 29'S, lat. 
point and Hanover Bay was: 
no great elevation, but tere 
was consequently slow and to 
for the horses to travel upon 
one encampment to the nex 


The whole «= 


onies laden with instruments, 
‘ed by part of their flock 
| first about 15 miles in a 
y had reached the parallel 
country lying between this 
Lof ridges of sandstone, of 
deep ravines ; their progress 
rthey had to construct paths 
hey were able to move from 
here they intended to balt. 


Tu this first port of the journey they aiso lost many horses; indeed 
all of them suffered more or less from it. 

After passing the parallel of 15°29’ S. they entered upon a 
very rich tract of country, that even surpassed in fertility tha: 
small portion of the Brazils which they had had an opportunity 
of seeing. A large expanse of water having been seen a little to 
the west of south, they were induced to pursue that direction, 
and still found the country to be of the same rich and luxuriant 
character. Upon attaining the parallel of 15° 43’ S. lat., and 
124° 44’ E, long., they found themselves upon the banks of a 
yery considerable river, which Lieutenant Grey named Glenelg 
River, in testimony of the obligations which he and the whole 
expedition were under to the Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 

The river was at this point salt; and as, from its magnitude 
and rapid current, no possibility existed of crossing it, they were 
obliged to travel up its banks in a north-easterly direction—their 
progress being much impeded by the number of tributary streams 
which poured into it, many of these being of such a’ size and 
depth, owing to their running through a low country, that they 
were in the same manner obliged to travel for several miles up 
their banks, before they could get an opportunity of crossing them. 

The luxuriance of the vegetation also much impeded their pro- 
gress; so that, although their horses again began to thrive from 
the goodness of the grass, their advance was still slow and difficult. 

The river first became perfectly fresh at a point situated in 
15° 41'S, lat., and 124° 53’ E. long. Beyond this point it would 
not be navigable for large vessels; for a series of rapids occur 
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here, so that a portage must necessarily be established > imme- 
dintely below this point a shoal of porpoises was seen. 

From hence they still continued their course to the eastward, 
in the direction of the river, but at some distance from it, until 
they arrived at a point situated in 15° 41’ 50"S, lat, and 124° 49" 
E. long. The river was here quite fresh, running at the rate of 
riher more than 5 knots an hour. Its banks were com of 
fine white sand ; and even close to the bank it was 2h fat in 
depth. 

"On the other side of the river the country hereabouts appeared 
to be low and marshy; and a remarkable circumstanee was ob- 
served, namely, that driftwood, weeds, Xe. were ledged ih the 
forked branches of trees at least 15 feet above their heads when 
they stood upon the banks of the river : extensive inundations must 
therefore sometimes take place, and at these periods there is little 
doubt that the wholo of the low country to the south is flooded. 

A very large tributary stream here joined the river, which they 
could not cross, ag it ran through a low and marshy crea and 
they were again obliged to turn off to the northward, After fol~ 
lowing its course for about eight miles through a marshy nnd al~ 
most impassable country, they succeeded in crossing it, but still 
experienced great difficulty in iegnes upon the other side of it; 
for owing to the heavy raing which lately fallen, the marshes 
were almost impassable. 

Liout. Groy here remarka that theso heavy rains, which were 
of several days’ continuance, had but very litle effect upon the 
main river, and would by no means account for the signs of ins 
undation whieh they there saw. This is a remarkable fact, and, 
viewed in connexion with some others, bears materially upon the 
physical geography of the ener 

Tn 15° 49'S. Tat, and 125° 6) FE. long. they crossed another 
very considerable stream, which ran in the direction of Glenelg 
river. This was the Jargest tributary stream scen flowing down 
to it, 

‘The next point at which they saw the river was in 15° 56'S, 
Jat, and in 125° $' E. long; it was here 250 wide, but again 
formed a series of rapids; and they found a ford just above these, 
the average depth of which was not more than 3 feet. The sil 
on its banks was still good: the bed of the river at this point 
trended away to the eastward, 

Only 12 ponies now surviving out of the 26 which had arrived 
from ‘Timor, it was deemed prudent uo loager to follow the course 
of this river; but Lieut. Grey resolved to push on with as much 
dispatch as possible in. the ion of the great opening behind 
Dampior's Land; for eg jit was evident that from want of 
provisions they would soon be compelled to return to Hanover 
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Bay, he conceived it absolutely necessary that the part of ‘th 
country above beers to ae be examined. oy 

After crossing the river, country again changed its 
racter, the soil becoming sandy, and they began the ascent of = 
chain of hills running from S.E. to N.W. They continued 
this gradual ascent for three days, and then found themselves at 
@ point situated in 16° 3/8. lat. and 125° t3’ 30” E. long. : 
were now nearly at the summit of the part of the range that they 
were on, but to the S.E., south, and 8.W. they could see nothing 
but inaccessible precipices._ 

Several days were occupied in trying to find a pass by which 
the horses Tight proceed over the mountains, but none such 
‘could be found ; they, therefore, resolved to Proven with «small 
party to examine the country to the south of their Preseat 
position. 

At this time Mr. Grey's wound in the hip, which he rectived 
from the spear of a native ot the outset of his journey, became so 

ainful, that the surgeon positively forbade his Prooceding oer 
farther. -A detached party, therefore, started under 
mand of Mr. Lushington, and attained a point Ponies in about 
16° SO’ S. lat. and 125° 15’ E. long. ; the result of their recon- 
naissance was, that in all probability, no large river could exist 
immediately to the south. 

As any further attempt to proceed in that direction appeared 
then to be useless, and as the party were compelled to return to 
Hanover Bay from want of provisions, they resolved to make for 
this point by a route different to that which they had already tra- 
versed, and thus fully to complete the exploration of this portion 
of the country. 

On arriving at Hanover Bay, on the 15th March, they had the 
unexpected pleasure of meeting with Captain Wickham, R.N., in 
command of H.M.S. Beagle, who had, after a careful examination 
of the coast, arrived at the same conclusion, viz., that no large 
river could exist between the one that they had discovered, and. 
Fitzroy River, which he had discovered at the south part of the 
great opening behind Dampier's Land. 

These rivers, although of considerable magnitude, are still 
utterly insufficient to account for the drainage of this vast conti- 
nent, and this interesting question, instead of being at all placed 
in a clearer point of view by the united exertions of these two 
expeditions is, if possible, at this moment involved in deeper ob- 
scurity and mystery than ever. 


In the course of the journey Messrs. Grey and Lushington 
found a great many curious native paintings in caves, executed in 
a surprising way for a savage race. In these caves were some 
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drawings of the human hand, which showed great knowledge of 
the art of producing effect: they selected a rock in the most 
gloomy part of the cave, and the hand must have been placed upon 
this a and some white powder dashed against it, When the 
hand was removed, a sort of stump was left upon the rock ; the 
hand was then painted black and the rock about it quite white, so 
that on entering that part of the cave, it appeared aa if a human 
hand and arm were projecting through a exevice, admitting light. 
Many of the figures in those drawings were clothed, though the 
natives themselves were in a perfect state of nature. These 
other circumstances would countenamee the belief that they are a 
race of Asiatic origin ; indeed, Lieut. Grey: shes inbog ¢ his conviction 
that the mass of evidence he has col on this point will 
enable him to prove it. q 
‘These caves and paintings were all far inland, and nothing of 
the kind was near the ‘coast. Copies were also\obtained of some 
of the drawings by the natives living on. the coast, but these are 
said to be the juctions of a quite distinct race. ; 
Before quitting Hanover Bay the party had the gratification of 
ing the bread-fruit and) cocoa-nut treoa which they had, brought 
from Timor, and planted in the valley,as well as numerous seeds 
from the Brazile and the Cape of Good Hope, in a most flourish- 
ing state, They bad Ue rsh} gd bia ha er 
‘animals, as ponies, goats, sheep, in short done 
saithain peed to make their visit a blessing to the fs te 
to the country, 


{ 
On the 30th April the Lynher sailed for the Mauritius, whence 
Mr. Grey's letter is dated on the 2nd June, at which time, it is 
highly satisfactory to add, he bad quite recovered the effects of his 
wound, and contemplated returning to a more southern portion of 
‘the same coast of Australia, Lieutenant, now, we are happy to 
say, Captain Lushington, has arrived in England, nits grting 
to hear the distinct testimony he bears to the zeal 
displayed by Lieutenant Grey, even when suffering from 
effects of » wound and a tropical tempernture, in his adxiety to 
carry into execution the expedition entrusted to his charge. ¢ 
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* Colonel Fox's letter. r 
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f the Survey of the N.W. Coast 
Australia, in H.M.S. Beag) Poet By Captain Wee 
nam, R.N. Communicated by Captain Beaurort, Royal 
Navy. 
mt LMS. Beagle, 17th Apzil, 1838. 
‘Part-George 1V, N.W. Coast of Anstralia. 


vessel, under my command, from Swan on the 4th 
peel and proceeded direct to the N.W. coast of 
‘We reached the shoal soundings off Cape Villeret on the even- 


ing of the 15th without being able to make out the land before 
dark; but continued to stand on until the water shoaled to 14 
fathoms, when an anchor was dropped to enable us to retain 
our position, with a view to commence the examination of Roe- 
buck Bay in the morning; comseqnently at daylight we were 
under way and standing into the bey, which we soon found to be 
ey noes ma were acl se encoe wiet Villaret bear- 
ing S. 15° W. 6 or 7 miles, and about 3: off shore, in 
6 fathoms at high-water, and a rise and fall of 18 feet at the 
neaps. 

Several attempts were made to get the ship farther into the 
bay, but we only succeeded in getting her about 5 or 6 miles 
above our first anchorage. The examination of the bay was con- 
sequently commenced in the boats, and was soon found to be of 
small extent, terminating in flats of muddy sand, which dried from 
1 to 2 miles off at low water. 

The shores of the bay were carefully traced without our being 
able to discover any opening whatever, thereby setting at rest the 
question respecting Dampier Land being an island. 

From Roebuck Bay we proceeded to the northward, where 
the coast was found to differ a little from that laid down in the 
charts ; and, thinking there might be some opening unobserved by 
Captain King, owing to his distance off shore, we narrowly ex- 
amined every part of the coast as far as Point Swan, never being 
more than from 2 to 3 miles off shore, and at times considerably 
within that distance, anchoring every night, which we were for- 
tunately enabled to do, owing to the favourable state of the 
weather. 

The bay round Sandy Point, which has been named Beagle 
Bay, in lat. 16° 50’, affords the best anchorage on the coast, but it 
is exposed to westerly winds. 

The coast from Rocbuck Bay to Point Swan having been 
closely examined, without the slightest appearance of even a 
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stream of fresh wate running into the sea from any part of it, 
and the weather being evidently om the eve of a change, and the 
WprsTip mansoge aetna pon. Damen the ship was moored 
off the first sandy beach round Point Swan, which place rock 
to offer the best aucharage we were likely to find. I fore 
resolved to wait a fow days for the purpose of rating the chrano- 
meters, and making the other necessary observations, nnd, if pos- 
sible, complete our stock of water: wood we saw was Ten 
cyerywhere. 

We remained at this anchorage uatil February 9th, during 
which time we had constant bad weather, blowing bard from the 
westward, between N.W. ond S,W., with very heary sain, and 
much thunder and lighiming. 

This bad weather, although very. much against our surveying 
operations, was, favourable tous, inasmuch as it enabled ns to 
an up our water, which was caught by the awning, and bailed 
from the hollows of the she A well was sunk 16 feet deep, 
and same fect below the level of the son at high water, but there 


of any description between that and Point Swan, the whole anne 
‘ry 


pl 
i Licut. Roe, who ‘ied on ees e 
compliment to Lieut. , who accompani ‘apiain Ki we 
rented to Cygnet Bay, and onlin a Prose of 
the coast to the southward. Mray goed anchorages were found, 
but no. appearance of streams of fresh water. + 
Having reached as far as Foul Point, 1 sent Lientenant Siokes 
with two boats to trace the shore farther to the southward, and to 
gain some information as to. the probable extent of the opening. 
He returned on the eighth day, po succeeded in discoyeri 
that the southern part of King's Sound terminated in the att 
of a river, or of an extensive lnke, as at low-tide (the fall being 
36 feet) the water was quite fresls alongside the boat, and ransing 
in small streams from the southward, between the extensive flats 
that were Joh sty bate, and reached from shore to shore, & 
Gistance of 4 or 6 miles, without leaying a passage for a boat. 
Tn consequence of this information the ship ™ paradiia the 
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SE... in which direction Captain King bad soon land 

‘refraction, but which was found to be only 18 miles, 
»'From this point the examination of the river was con- 

tinued by Licut. Stokes aid myself. +) IF Sele 

‘We found ‘groltesof titing extern but, from the of 
rift-wood and weeds suspended to the trees from feet 
over our heads, it mustbo subject to immense pie Re 
‘certain séasons of the year; and from the lowness of the pes 
each bank, as far as we could see, the whole) country must then 
‘be under water for an extent of many miles. 

‘We proceeded about 15 miles in a Soe line, Su by B 
whieh | ise ‘our progross war impeded 1 numbers. of a dea 
trees that Cope ly blocked the possi Acai point the river 
was rapid, and ran in three or four small streams, ioe by 
‘some islets,'and a numberof fallen trees, 

‘The banks were nowhere above 12 feet high, and the co 
each side perfectly level, as far'ns could be seen from the 
the highest tree: Quantities of rich grass ‘covered. ath ee 
‘and the Couritry appeared! in aes to be thickly woeded. 

The'entrince to this river, which bas been named. 

River, in compliment to Captain R. FiteRoy, R.N., is in lat, 
17° 847 Sant long, 128°.98" E.. (nearly): ude 

During the examinotion of the river, a boat wag. in 
tracing the shore to the eastward, which appeared to bea 

‘opening, asnd land: was: visible from by masleale Sag 
chotght it not improbable that a might ‘be found com- 
amanicating with Collier Bay; but, the athor 
Tad ecatained, iV terminated i Tow flat loud, thie hil 
Mangroves, amongst whieh the tide flows for a coupe 
tance s*and at low water'the whole shore is fronted by extensive 
flats of soft mud 

From this point the shore of the main land has been 
traced’ as fiir'as Port-George LV., chiefly by Lieut. Stokes, in the 
boats, who is perfectly satisfied that there is no Wir 
consequence running into the sea from any part of it, 

‘On ‘the passage from King’s Sound to Port Georeal Iv. 
we discovered a dry sand-bank, 10 or 12 feet above water, and 
which ie not ‘laid down in Captain King's chart, It Ties im bat, 
15° 19 20’ S., and long, 123° 35' E., being about 26 miles NLE. 
by Evaf Adele Island. 

{t lies in a direction about N.W.and 8.E. ; the dry part about 
a third/of w mile; but the whole extent of the breakers 
a apace Of nbout 4 or 5 miles im that direction, whieh appeans to 
be the direction of all the islands, reefs, sand-banks, and tide- 
ripplings on this part of the coast, there is much uneven ground 
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between Adele Ialand and this book, aie Ea bade 





Beagle Bank. "+ a mitynily donde ai Te 
1 take this chen te ‘mi known tho, 
two dungers seen Browse in eabents 





which Mr. Grey a: ty arteed ert eRe el Lesa) 

‘One is situated in 15 26" 30"'S:, ondilong; 1 12 35! - 
and isa reef about @ feet wader water; the other isin Tate laa 
'S., and long. 129° $0" By) Phi Jast was fallen im-with on the 
second night after sailing from ‘Timor ;:therefore cannot-be much 
‘out’ of position ;> besides, tho vessel was furnished, with. good 
chronometer, Ibis anisland about a mile in extent, but very low, 
and was not discovered! until about: 2’ cables distant, shen Mr. 
Browse sounded in'10 fathoms. He fereiaray sounded, when 
ho thought himself ébont « mile to the westward, boku bed no 
bottom with 40 fathoms. it 

i we have been fortunate enough to renters Gropandhbis 

, who returned from his lition three days after our ar- 

Fal here; and who has kindly offered to take charge of any leners 
we may wish to send,’ I take the opportunity. of sending this short 
agcount of our Gapain be and merely a sketch of our work, im 
continuation of ing’s charts; as there has,not beemtime 
‘to Iay'down the work Saale ‘allohave been busy:in collecting, jand 
which will require at least-two quiet months 10 put-together. = 

As we have now only three weeks’ provisions, on, board, end L I 
am given to undorstand that no tale can be 
‘Timor, excepting for present the, shose with some ‘iiteuliy, 
in exchange for gunpowder only, we shall make the best of fag 
way to Swan River, whiero'it will be necessary to, refresh the 
who, although we have had no sickness occamanedl by, the oats 
which I consider equal to any in the world, will, be much, inyi- 
gorated by a change of temperature, which, since our arrival on 
the const, has rarely been below 83°, and freguentinay niehies 
95° 5’ in the shadey 

After receiving supplies aad fefreshitents’ pt, Swan. River, f ‘ 








shall proceed to Si for stores and.to refit; likewise to get, 
work of this faenpclecine before going to Bass’ Strait, 
‘examination ‘of which ‘place will afford:ample employanen for 
summer months. T have the honour tobe, &e. , plea 
1 Sx. Co Wren arhy Commander, 


Extract from a private letter from Captain Wie ane to) 
Captain Beéanfort n 
‘Twos afraid nt the commencement of our survey that Captain 
King’s luck was to attend us; as on the night of our anchoring off 
Cape Vile rks ea aot eee 
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ei Forearerhy ie Dr Mc Caiestia Pes ants 
Report on ier of India, with en pendix: 
by Captain R. B. Pemberton. 1 vol. v0. Calcutta, 1855. sa 
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Instructions Nautiques sur led mers do M"Inde, traduites de Horsburgh, 
par M. le Capitaiie Peédour, 9 tom, vo. Paris, 18: 
Hinpustax—Travels in the Panjab, Ladakh, 
“Mooreroft and Trebeck. 
Voyage dans V'inde, par Victor Jacquermont. 4 vols. 4to. 24 livraisons 
en vente. Paris, | 838. ° 
Personal Narrative of a Tour through the Western State of Rajwara in 
1835, comprising Bikaner, Jesulmer, aud Jadbplr, with the pas- 
sage of the Great Desert, by Lieut. Boileau, Bengal Engineers. to, 
Calcutta, 1837. 
oservations on the Nilghe “Til with ‘am adeount of their Topo 
orale &e., by Dr. Bailki = Jaleutra. 
Jaran—hi 

















ppon Archiv zur Be {von Japan; von P. F. Siebold, 
Folio. Leyden, 1832-8. 
Expedition from Singapore » | with a visit fo Loochoo, by Dr. 
Parker: 1dmo. 182k 
Java—Ueber die Kawi ee Tusel Java; von Wilhelm yon 
Hotmbolde ato. 1 
Matacc—On Penang atu rroyw ssley, by Captain Lowe. Sings 


pore, 1838, 
Notices of the Indian Archipelago, ny J. H. Moor. Singapore, 1837, 
Pavesrivi.—Paliistina, you Carl yon Raumer. Sve. Leipsig. 1828. 
Reisen durch Syrien und Pollistitm nach Cypern und durch 
sien, in 1766, von Carsten Niebuhr. to. Hatnburgh, 1837. 
Persi—A Winter's Journey from Constantinople to Tebrin, with Travels 
through vorious parts of Persia, Khorastin, and the Caspian Sen, to 
Tabriz, by J. Baillic Fraser, Esq. 2 vols. vo, 1898, 
AFRICA. 
ApyseintA—Voyage en Abyssinie, &., par MM. Combes et Tamisier. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1838. 
Arnica, Soura.—An_ Expedition of Discovery into the Interior, through 
the countries of the Great Namaquas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras, 
by Captain Sir Jas, Alexander. 2 vols. 8v0. 1838. 
Excursions dans l'Afrique Septentrionsle, par MM. Falbe et Sir Gren- 
ville Temple. vo. Paris, 1838. 
Atotrrs.—Tableau de la Situation des Etablissements Frangais dans 
TAlgérie. to. Paris, 1838. 
Canary Isies.—Histoire Naturelle des Isles Canaries, par MM. Webb et 
Berthelot. to. Paris, 1838. 32 livraisons en vente. 
Eover.—Lettors from Egypt and Edom, by Lord Lindsay. 2 vols. sya. 
1838. 
Mapacascar.—History of, compiled from Original Documents, by the 
Rev. Wm. Ellis. 2 vols. 8vo. 


AMERICA. 

Amenica.—Antiquitates American, sive scriptores septentrionales rerum 

Columbianarum in America, by the Northern Society of Auti- 

Copenhagen. 1 vol. folio, 1837. . 

Critique de la Géographie du Nouveau Continent, au 15™. 

sidcles, par le Baron A, von Humboldt. Imp. fol. Edition 
en 8vo, 4 tomes, en vente. 

Reise durch Nord-America, von Maximilien Fiirst von Wied. Coblenz, 
1838. 

Narrative of the Voyage of H.M. Bhp Terror to Hudson's Strait, in 
1837, by Capt. Sir George Back, R.N. 1 vol, 8vo. 1838. 

Exploring Visits to the sources of the Hudson, in 1836-7, by W, G 
Redtela, Pamphlet, 1838, 
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Reise nach Saint Louis fs Mississippi. Weimar, 1838. 
Journal of an: ring Tour ie Rocky Mountains, by the Rev. 
J. Parkers Le 
Amnimca, Sourt.—Voynue ens r. Aimérigue Meridionale on 1824-33, par 
Abide & Orblanyy) 7 vols, 4to. cn 5 livraisons, dont 33 en vente, 
Paris, 1538, 
Per ee Voyages of H.M. Ships Adventure and Beagle, 


gr Pat ‘hile, and Peru,) fot P,P. King and 
ilaRoys feNe with extracts fsa tha dournal of G. Decwio, 


Ta Poser Coleccion de obras y documentos relatives A ta Histdtia An- 
tigua y Moderns de ig royinoias del Rio de Ia Plata, por P. de 





Angelia, Vola, Veand VI, meee reed folio, 1897. 
A Ud Lig the Par Pe, Andes; froin Buenos Ayres to 
a alparaiso, Limp, ena} ’anaran, mah Hernarks upon the Isthmus, 


0 Hon. P. CG. Searlelt. Lanilon, 2 vols. §vo. . 1898, 
Dushos Ayres aud La Plata by Sit Woodbine Parish, Sroy 1636. 
Lettors on Paraguay, by J.B. and W.2, Robertson, 2 vols. Evo. 
1838, 
Voyage Buenas Ayres ot A Porto Alogro, &e., par Ariane Ieabolle, 
8v0, Havre. 


POLYNESIA, 


Ausrratta—Three Expeditions hed the a ‘of astern Australia, 
mihi seripcticohib recent lored ragion of Austtlle Foi 
Wwe? Sout i 





and of the present Colony of ‘ales, By Major T. 1. 
Mitcholl,2"vole. yo. 1836. 

AxAruRA SiA.—Sailiny in isn ty @ W. Earl Byo. 1837. 

Naw ZvALano.—Travels and Adventures i, between 1851-7, by J. S. 


Polack. 2 vols. 8¥o. 1838. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ax Attempt to develope the Law of Storms, by Licut-Col. W, Reid. avo, 


838. 
Axwatnx ler Erd-Vilker urid Staatenkunde, vou De. H. Berghatis, Svo, 
in. 
Anovants dos Voyages, par MM, Eyrics, Humboldt, ot Larodaudidee, 8yo. 
"aries 


— Maritimes, par MM. Bajot ot Poirm, vo. 
Arcane Ossug, Sabine Dirt fer tha Soult by Dob B ies, 














Gsoorarine d Edrisi, worn V., da ie bide irk oh 
publié par ta Société de Géogeaphie do Paris 2 
Jounin ds ta Nayipetien’ extour dk Glob da Ta fit la ag 
corvette de Bougaiaville, 
2 vols, Ato, 
Navricat Magaaiao, ‘yo, 1628. 
Piiysikaniscne Geographio, von F. Hoffman. 2 vols, 8x0, aad 
Positions Gogoelequee des Principaux Lictx du Globe, par ‘Daussy. 
avo. Paris, 1838. 


Keuseancias ot tho Pais! History of Mankind, by Dr. J.C, Prichard 

Veron Hund the Moai in 1607, ts tbe U8, Ship Fevom, by 0, , 

Zinracrntre Tor Gos eho due Motgesleotey, oot H, Beak, 0: N:D: 
Gabelentz, und Ry Rédiger. gvo. Gottingen, 1837. 
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Canana—Galf of, SWF. Pat of Antiooeti—Wapitayum, by Captain Bay- 
field, RN, Hyd. Of, 1 
1%) Ban of Antoni Tear Bay, = ‘i 
— Mingan Isiands—St. Paul's Island, 
— Magdalen Islands, by Lieut. P. E. 
River 8t. Lawrence, by Captain Bayfield, R.N. Ty “Of, 1838. 
Traverses, 
— Above Quebec, sheets 1, 2, 3, 4, ” ” 
— Montreal Harbour, 
Newrpunniayo.—Les attérages de I'tle de Terre Neuva, entre Cap Rae 
et les fles St. Pierre ct Miquelon. Dépat do la Mar. Paris, 1838. 
Mexico. a Apalacicala Bay. Captain Roaly. } inch to'a mile. Hyd. 
1838. 


West Inores.—Bahama—Western Elbow of Cay Sal Bank. Capt. R. 
Owen, R.N., Hyd. Of, 1838. 
Cuba—Colorados and Sancho Pardo Shoals J fom Span. MSS., and 
Capt. R. Owen, RN. § inches to a mile. Off, 1638. 
Trinidad.—Bocas de Dragos, by Capt. Caltnhinae RN. 2 inches to a 
mile. Hyd. O 
Sourn Awaniet General nap of, comprising the whole of the late Survey 
of the Coast, in one sheet, by John Arrowsmith. Nov., 1838. 
Guayawa—Entrance of the river Corentyn, by R. H. Schomburgk, scale 
Linch toa mile. Hyd. Off, 1838. 














AUSTRALIA. 


AvstRattA—General Map of Australia, scale 9-10ths of an inch to a degree, 

by John Arrowsmith. 1838. 

‘Map of the South-Eastern portion, seale 7-10ths of an inch to a degree, 
by John Arrowsmith. 1838. 

Spencer and St. Vincent’s Gulf, &c., scale 3 inches to a degree, by 
John Arrowsmith, 1838. 

Port Phillip, by Licuts. Symonds and Henry, and Mr. Shortland, R.N. 
} mile toan inch. Hyd. Off, 1838. 

Eastern Entrance to Torres Straits, by Capt. P,P, King, R.N. Hyd. 
Off., 1438. 

Arafura Sea, by G. W. Earl. Hyd. Of, 1838. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atzantic—Carte reduite des mers du nord, depuis 49° jusqu’d 75° de lat., 
par M. P, Daussy. Dép. de la Mar., ‘aris, 1838, Scale 4-10ths 
ineh to a degree. 

Paciric.— L'Océan Pacifique, par MM. D'Urville et Lottin; revue en 1834, 
Dép. de la Mar, 1838. Scale 5 degrces to an inch. 

Actwon Group, by’ Mr. G. Biddlecomb, RN. Hyd. Off, 1838. 

‘Atlas du voyage de la Thctis et de 7 Hspérance, en 1824, 5, 6. Dép. de 
la Mar., Paris, 1838. 

Physikaliseher Atlas, von Dr. II. Berghaus. Parts 1 and 2. Gotha, 
1838. 












Wertn.—Map of the World, coloured according to the different religious 
creeds, &¢., by James Wyld, Loudon, 1838. 
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Cuwn—La Mer de Ching, dressSe par M. Daussy,n 18865 scale inch 
tore dogreed t Disede bei visi ou, 
moridcy.—Sbest 95 of Taian” Alas; seaib’s Yaches to e alle. 
‘Company, 1838, 
5 Hoet 62 of tad Ailass ET. Company, 1888, 
Ta Mer des Tudes, par, MAL, Daussy ot P. B, Wissocq. Dép, de 











ja Mar, Paris, 1697. Seale d-10u of ofan inh toa deyice 
Tas Entrbes Gs ta Rivido eEloogly, Beas’ DépOe de le Mara-Paci, 
838, 


TAYA—Strajts of Madura and Balt, scale 6 miles to an inch, by J, Seliwart. 


Amsterdam, 1837. 
Mavoivag.-“Triguometrieal Suévey of he Malivas.by Captain R Mores 
1838, 
Masaru Map of the Monin Territory, with part of Kabo Valley aud 
yuberton, Caleltita, 1807. 
Penstae Goty-—Thushire Bort‘and Kure Island, by Liauts: hs and 
IN. Hyd. Off, (838. 
dozree, Gotha, 1837. 
Sunpa,—Chart of the ‘Straits of Sunda, by Mr. J. Schwart, scale 4 miles to 
Sunita oder Bornen-Mecee, von H. Teryhous Scale 2 inches to a 
degree, 












and Lieut. F.T, Paul, Indian Navy’ scale 4 miles to an inch, end 
the Burmese Frontier, bs 

‘Karto von Sumatra, von H. Berghaus. Seale aches toa 
ih incl, Ataterdam, 1858, 


AFRICA. 


Axciris.—L'Algerie en 3 foullles Dip. dela Guerre. ag 1838, 
Province d'Alger,—Echelle, 1-4 0,000th 
» de Constantine ” » 
»  dOran » ” 
ALexANnputa—Plan du port et des mouillages d’Alexandrio, Dép. de la 
Mar. Paris, 1838, 
Souru Arxica—Les cites méridionales d'Afrique ‘et do Tentrée du canal 
de Mozambique, Plan da Port Natal et de ly Baie Delagor. Dép. de 
la Mar, Paris, 1838. 
Port Natal, by W.'T, Haddon. Ifyd. Off, 1838. 
Mapacascar.—Le Canal de Mozambique et I'tle de Madagescar, Planidu 
Port de Mozambique, du mouillage la o6te 8,0. de Zanzibar. Dép, 








some Mar. Paris, 1858. 
aévs A Peat ot au NE. de Madagascar, Dép. de la Mar. 
“Baris, 1836. 
AMERICA. 


Canava—Gullof St. bere bs Captain Bayfleld, R.N, 
Mount 


Hyd. Off, 1938, 
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West [vorss.—Bahama—Westem Elbow of Cay Sal Bank, Capt: R. 
doa "clio gud Sn Panlo Shel om Span. 
Ciibs.—Coloyailos sud Sane f . MSS, 
Capt. R. Owen, RN, 5 inches to a Bie. ‘Hyd, Of, 1838, 
‘Trinidad.—Bocas de Dragos, by Capt. Columbine, R.N. 2 inehes to 2 
nil. Hyd. OF, 1838. 

Sourn Axznica—Gencral Map of, comprising the whole of the late Surrey 
of the Coast, in one sheet, by John Arrowsinith. Noy. 1838, 
Guavaws—Entrance of the river Corentyn, by R, H. Sehoiaburgk, scale 

1 ingh ta mile. Hyd, Off, 1838, 
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Spencer and St. Vincent’s Gulf, &c., scale 3 inches to a degree, by 
John Arrowsmith, 1838 
Port Phillip, by Lieut: ‘monds and Henry, and Mr. Shortland, R.N. 
4 mile toan inch. Hyd. Of, 1838. 
bara Entrance to Torres Straits, by Capt, P. P. King, RN. Hyd. 
ff, 1838. 
Arafura Sea, by G. W. Earl. Hyd. Off, 1838, 
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Ariantic.—Carte reduite des mers du nord, depuis 49° jusqu’d 75° de lat, 
par M. P, Daussy, Dép. de la Mar., 1838, Scale 4-10ths 
inch to a degree. 

Paciric.—L'Océan Pacifique, par MM. D'Urville et Lottin; revue en 1834. 
Dép. de la Mar, 1838." Scale § degrees to an inch. 

Acton Group, by Mr. G. Biddlecomb, R.N. Hyd. Off, 1838, 

Atlas du voyage de la Thétis et de ! Eepérance, en 1824, 5, 6. Dép. de 
Ia Mar, Paris, 1838. 

Physikalischer Atlas, von Dr. H. Berghaus. Parts! and 2. Gotha, 





1838. 
Wortp.—Map of the World, coloured according to the different religious 
creeds, &e., by James Wyld. London, 1838. 
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INDEX. 
A. B. 
Apat, 446 Bilfurdsh, 104 
‘Abulliont, 137 Balkin, 374 
‘Abyssinia, 252 Balkis 138 
Adda Migé, position, 307 Bander Abbas, 174, 175 
‘Adumitis 325 Bander Vikkut, 333-339 





AfiyGn-Karé-hisar, 144 

‘AbleatNortne 250; West, 259, 289. 
440; South, 1. 253 

Ahar, 30 

‘Aidinjik, 137 


‘ineh-chaiy 142 
‘Ak-derbend Pass, 31] 
‘Akerva, New Zealand, 421 
‘Akhal, 310 

‘Ak-sakal, 375 

Ak-serdi, lat. of, 146 
‘Ake-shehr, 144, 146 
Alumiétt, 431 





Altn Kupri, 99 
Amédfyah, 77. 95 
Amanus, 188 








‘America—discovery of, 1145 North, 255 
Central, 360; South, 256 

Amol, 105 
4, 374 

a3 Toland, 386 

ad, 181 

‘Antiliyah, 439 

‘Antioch, Bay of, 228-234 382 









Aral, level of 

‘Ararat, position of, 411 

Artie Daeoveren, 213 

Argeas, ascent of, 150; height, 151 

‘Ardabil, 32 

‘Arracan, 391-4 

‘Artiki, 138 

‘Artamid, 68 

‘Asia Minor, journey in, 137. 157. 248 5 
ositions io, 411. 428-8 

Ask, 107 

‘Askar, 41 

‘Assam, 394 

‘Astarah River, 35 

‘Atak, 303 

Atrak, 310, 376 

‘Athens, position of, 424 

Attica, position im, 424 

Australia, 157. 259 ; N.W. const of, 450 

‘Ava, 491 





Banks's Peninsula, 419 
Bankoka, 444 

Basidoh, 176-180 

187 

le Bay (Australia) 460 
290 


Beg-shehr Lake, 156: 
Béilin—Town, 185; Pass, 185 
Belgrade, position of, 410 
Beltiches, 360 

Berlin, height of, 136 
Bessarabia, positions in, 42 
Bhétén, 397 

Binbir-kilist, 154 

Bitlte, 72-74 

Borotia, positions in, 424 

Boga Pans, 396 

Bogualowuk, 404 

Bonah, 39 

Bor, 152, 153 

Borneo, 444 

Borat, 375 

Boschman’s Cave, 3 
Brahmahpétra, 392 

Bucharest, position of, 409 
Bucklige Island, 414 

Buhtén, Mor 
Bulgaria, positions in, 409 
Bust, pation of 290 

















Gulf of, 196.205 

or Entry Taland, 422 
Carpentaria, Gulf of, 466, 

Caspian, level of, 135; E. coast of, 371 
Caucasus, positions in, 411 

Cedar Mount., 3 

Chad Lake, 290 

Chadda River, 289 

Chalis River, 433 

Chalons, Mag. Int., 369 

Charra Punji, 396 

Chittagong, 392 

Choacés, Mount, height of, 325 
Chintop River, 12 

ician Gates, 185-195 

Citium, 31 

Clanwilliam, 3 

gind Harbour, 4195 posi 


Cochin China, 386 F: 
Colonna Cape, position of, 424 























INDEX, 


th 
Costes, 08 AB, 
Oyprint hee 
CYaieus, 138 

dD 
Dimiaras—piople, 17, 18; land, 20 
Dampers Pa 400 
Dayal, pe Ie, 445 
Demivend- ill., 102; 


Re-dere’in, 40 
Fgxa Island, site of, 


seal 
¥lbak, 
Elburz, 103, 
Elkésh, 92 
Entry Island, 422 
Enzelf, 36 
Feil, $9 
Hecboky Vil 60 

rra-rim, position of, 411 
Rak higary 28 
Kthnography, 261-266. $89, 397 
Euskarian Language, 397 







Yr. 
Fandah, position of, 307 
Fesarah, Lake, 40 
Fish River, 10, 92-24 

Fits-Roy River (Australia) 462 


G. 

Galatz, Mag. Int., 370 

Gambia, 453 

Gamrin, 174 

Geneva, Mag. Int., 369 

Gengraphy— progress of in Europe, 2355 
‘Asia, 244; Afriea, 250; America, 
2545 Australia, 259; Polynesia, 260- 
262 

Germi, Vill, 34 

Giltn, distr, 38 

Glenelg River, 456 

Goljik, 434 

Greece, positions in Eastern, 424.426 

Guaracolta, Nevado de, 427 

Guari, 390 

Guatemala, 320 


H. 
‘Hajdmarf River, 353-359 
Hojilar, 155 
Hayfr, 275-276 
Hanover Bay, 455 
Harraz, Mount, 277 
Hlighte measured Ly Thermometers, 
435 
* Herawel-dagh, heightof, 57 











Plates River, 198 
fezur Chesn Pass, 434 
Hokinaga, 416 

Horetea, 418 

Hormux, Island of, 170-172 
Himaris River, 16 

Héatop River, 20 


L 





i i 
id, 434 
an, 364 

kobah, 292 

jancbire, 453 

Birch, 86 

varraih Hills, $64 
Jeatiyah, 395 
Tokarkinda, 453 





Kamiesberg, 4 
Kamop, 10 

Kan6, position of, 290 
Karlch, height of, 439 
Karas, Mount, 9 
Kars, position of, 411 
Kasan, height of, 133 
Kashka, Mount, 30 
Kashnah, 290 
Katagtim, 290 
Katakekaumene, 142 






Kelat Nidirf, 311 
Kerganah-rad, 36 
Khaséb, Bay of, 183, 184 
Khediwért River, 399. 358 
Khurrem-4b6d, 433 
Killan, 348 

Kéat Ball6, 445 

Kishm, 176. 178 
Kiskilies, 131 

Kichishe, 153 

Koan-quip, 11 
Koch-hisar, 147 
Komékas, 8 





Kori River, 363 

Kos, gulf of, 428-9 
Kossiyah Hills, 395 
Kostantinah, 47, 53. 226 
Kostin Shar, 415 


Kotasir, 365 
Kowsie River, 5 
Kristuab, height of source, 439 
Kubo Valley, 393 

Kudyat ‘Ati, 45. 47 

Kaisip River, 13,16 

Kékah, 290 

Kakewiari, 342 

Kakis tribe, 393 

Kuladain, 393 

Kulah, 142 

Kullumb, height of, 439 
Kurdistén, journey in, 54 
Kiitéhiyah, 383, 429 

Kwara, 292 


Ladik, 145 
Laft, 178 

Lak’hpat, 363.5 

Larek, 181, 182 

Leybach, Ober, Mag. Tut. at, 370 
Lombock, 387, 445. 

Losetho, 428 

Luhips, 393 


M. 

‘Mac Carthy I. (anjan-bGré) 453 

‘Macestus, 140 

‘Maht River, 196 

Mairang,396 

Maldivas, 385 

Midis Bay, 444 

‘Mandingo, account of, 448 

Manakou Harbour, 417 

Manipdir, 393 

‘Marathon, position of, 425 

Matotshkin-Shar, {13 

Mizfnderan, 103 

Meander, 143 

Mediyéd, 82, 83 

‘Mejiz Amir, 43 

Mendefi hills, 293 

Menjil, Vill., 38 

‘Metvorologic Obs. in Russia, 377 

Mico Mi t, height of, 318 

‘Milan, Mag. Int., 369 

‘Minau, Fort ef, 173, 374 

‘Minoa, 205, 209 

Mishkin, distr., 31 

Misif, 152 

Mixco, pop. of, 321 

Mofhak, 279 

‘Mokha, 268 

‘Moldavia, positions in, 409 

Mopia, 39: 

‘Motagua River, 319 

Muglah, 428.9 
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Mulmein, 397 
‘Musmai, 395 

N. 
Nakabu-l Hajar, 267 
Namiquas, People, 8 
Namin, 33, 34 
Nangklau, 395 
Naranstr, 365 
Narbada River, 197 
Nardewin Nadiri, Pass, 312 
Nasy-Abid, 31 
Natunas, 334 
Nechwatowa, 413 
Negrais, Cape, 391 
Nerichinsk, 405 
New Zealand, 416-23 
Niais, Vill, 19 
Nikon, 311 
Ningti River, 392, 3 
Niswa, 205, 209 
Noadeh, 
Nongmuiching, height of, 394 
Nosop River, 20 
‘Novain Zemlia, 405, 411 
Nun Cape (Kwara) 307 
Nyfni-Mard, 449 


oO. 











Obi, 390 

Okhotsk, 406 
<6h, position, 307 
Ld 


Onar, 





Pp, 
Pacific Ocean, no good chart of, 387 
Pait, height of, 439 
Palliser, Cape, 419 
Panj-gajer. 348 

‘Parau, 309 

Paris, Mag. Int., 369 
Pitara, 429 

Patmos, 428 

Paz, La, 427 

Persian Gulf, 170 

Pest, 369 

Phocis, positions in, 425 
Pinara, 429 

Pisanitee, 449 

Pokri, height of, 439 
Polochie River, 326, 327 
Pondichery, 383 

Pong, 394 

Poli Khatéa, 311 

Piina, height of, 439 
Purulé, height of 325 
Pérundhur, height of, 439 


Q 
Quanwas Mountains, 15 
Quorra—see bats 292 








Rabba, position of, 307 

Rangta, 397 

‘Rés Musandam, 182, 183 
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